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Iv is but natural that 

Americans, in their en- 

joyment of a form of government which 
has proved the most successful the world 
has yet known, should heartily sympa- 
thize with the Mexican Republic in its 


struggle with an Empire, largely foreign 


in its origin, inimical to American in- 
stitutions, and in the end defeated. This, 
however, is no reason why certain facts, 
which might serve to modify somewhat 
the views generally held in regard to 
the conflict twenty years ago between 
the Mexican Republic and the Empire, 
should be ignored. 

The objects of this paper are, first, to 
give such a plain account of Maximilian 
and his relations to the government of 
Mexico as will fully answer the many 
questions which have been asked me in 
regard thereto, and which have proved 
that an interest in that sad chapter of 
history has survived the score of years 
that have passed since the last act in the 
drama closed; secondly, to correct in 
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some measure the misstatements which 
are constantly appearing in the American 
press in reference to the subject—errors 
which arise from a too meagre knowledge 
of the events which go to make up that 
chapter of history. And though this 
paper proposes to give only facts, leay- 
ing readers to deduce for themselves the 
moral, it is to be hoped that two points 
can be established thereby: that the Em- 
peror Maximilian was a prince of person- 
ally pure character and excellent motives 
(a truth rarely disputed even among the 
enemies of the Empire), and that the ‘* Im- 
perial Idea” was not such a crime against 
the people of Mexico, as it is generally 
assumed to have been. 

To a proper understanding of the sub- 
ject, an acquaintance with events prece- 
dent to the birth of the Second Empire is 
necessary, and an extended knowledge 
of the Mexican people would greatly aid. 
For the present, a hasty review of history 
from the time of the Conquest and the 
establishment of the Spanish dominion 
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in New Spain (as Mexico was then called) 
must suflice. Under sixty-two Spanish 
Viceroys, following one another in more 
or less rapid succession, during the three 
centuries succeeding the Conquest, little 
essential to this narration occurred, The 
relations gradually growing up between 
Spain and her American colonies, were 
precisely what might be expected. Fol- 
lowing the example of the United States 
under a similar condition of affairs, the 
colonies revolted about the beginning of 
the present century, The struggle was 
long continued, repeatedly failing and as 
often renewed, until finally, by a series 
of events, intensely interesting but too 
multifarious to be related here, it ended 
in the establishment of Mexican Inde- 
pendence and the formation of the First 
Empire. 

That empire was founded upon the per 
sonal popularity of the Emperor Augus 
tin de Iturbide, and both were shortlived. 
In less than a year that Emperor was 
exiled and afterward executed, and in 
process of time the Republic came into 
existence, purporting to be modeled after 
the government of the United States, but 
widely differing from it as to the manner 
in which it has been worked out; for the 
history of La Republica Mexicana is full 
of local insurrections in constant sue- 
cession, of widespread civil wars, of plots 
and counterplots, and of political in 
trigues without number. Changes in the 
administration have occurred, not peace- 
ably every four years, as provided by the 
constitution, but atirregular intervals, by 
violence and sometimes by assassination, 
one President being thus removed to make 
room for another. Briefly to sum up the 
period extending down to the year 1860, 
there were between forty and fifty changes 
in the administration; whereas, constitu- 
tionally, there should have been but nine. 

It is not to be wondered at, that upon 
the completion of sixteen years of this 
confusing chapter of Republican history, 
José Maria Gutierrez de Estrada, a prom- 
inent politician, a man of wealth and in- 
fluence, should resign a high office under 
the government, in order that he might 
give free expression to his political senti- 
ments. In an open letter to the President 
he reviewed the history of the Republic 
critically, pronounced the experiment of 
self-government a failure, and proposed 


the establishment of monarchy in Mexico 
with a European prince at its head. Such 
a proposition was startling. The charac 
ter of the author was too well known to 
admit of his being dealt with after the 
usual mannerof the Mexican government 
with the inventors of unsuccessful revo 
lutionary schemes. Gutierrez de Estrada 
spent the remainder of his life in exile, 
but neither receded from the position he 
had taken in regard to the change of 
government, nor lost interest in Mexican 
political affairs. He waited long and 
watched intently from his European home 
the progress of events, and twenty-four 
vears after his famous letter was written, 
he thought he saw the fulfilment of his 
dream when he was among those who 
tendered the crown of Mexico to Maxi 
milian, 

It cannot be claimed that the letter of 
Gutierrez de Estrada in 1840 was at all 
influential in shaping subsequent events. 
But it brings to our attention the impor 
tant fact that there was in existence from 
the time of the First Empire a monarch- 
ical party in Mexico, sutliciently strong 
numerically to demand the recognition 
of political pamphleteers, but so guarded 
in its utterances and so inactive as to in- 
cur no risk of attracting the hostility of 
the government. At one time the rec- 
ognized leader of this party was Lucas 
Alaman, the famous historian of Mexico. 

In 1858, by some strange mutations in 
the government, presenting too compli- 
cated a problem in politics to be solved 
here, Benito Juarez, became (or at least 
is so called by historians) ‘* Constitu- 
tional President of Mexico.” Butit was 
in the midst of a long succession of what 
the same historians eall ‘‘ Anti-Presi- 
dents,” who occupied the capital, were 
closely allied to the Church party, and 
supported on the wealth of the Church, 
and upon forced loans and exorbitant tax 
levies. Juarez lives in Mexican history 
as the ‘‘ Lincoln of Mexico,” but any 
similarity in the characters of these two 
men would be difficult to find. He was 
a pure Indian of the Zapoteca tribe, born 
in the mountains of Oaxaca in 1806. Of 
very poor parents, his childhood was 
spent in the most abject poverty. Until 
twelve years of age he spoke not a word 
of Spanish, but only the Indian dialect 


in use in his native village. Then, being 
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given a start in life, he was educated for 
the bar, and rose rapidly, both in his pro- 
fession and in the politics of his country. 
He experienced all the vicissitudes of 
political life, including arrest, imprison- 
ment, sentence of death, escape, exile and 
amnesty ; and he held the offices of 
legislator, judge, senator, governor, Cab- 
inet Minister, President of the Supreme 
Court of Justice, and finally, as we have 
seen, President of the Republic. After 
several unsuccessful attempts elsewhere, 
he was at last able to establish his govern- 
ment in Vera Cruz and support it out 
of the revenues of the Gulf ports. In 
December 1860, he defeated the Anti-Pres- 
ident in the decisive battle of Calpulal- 
pam, and thus made his way up to the 
capital. 

Juarez, very early in his political career, 
had displayed a hostile feeling toward 
the church within whose pale he had 
been born and reared, Upon his return 
to the capital the bitterness with which 
he regarded the Romish Church was 
further manifested by the brutal manner 
in which he proceeded to execute a decree 
issued by him in Vera Cruz in 1859, 
“nationalizing '—that is, confiscating— 
the property of the chureh. Of whatever 
crimes the church in Mexico may have 
been guilty (and it is not denied here 
that these may have been many and 
great) it was through no special love for 
justice or right that Juarez replenished 
his treasury—to the extent of twenty 
millions of dollars, it is said—by seizing 
and selling the property, both real and 
movable, belonging to the church. It 
was but natural that such a measure 
should impel the adherents of the church 
to become Anti-Juarists—which meant 
Monarchists or Imperialists just so soon 
as those parties came in sight and showed 
signs of activity. 

The great inheritance of each suecceed- 
ing administration in Mexico from the 
time of the Independence, was a national 
debt amounting, at the time of which we 
write, to about $100,000,000, according 
to some statements. This indebtedness 
was divided up between England, Spain 
and France. England’s share was about 
eight-tenths, while France’s claims were, 
in comparison, very trivial. These debts 
were the subject of much dispute, and 
were alleged on behalf of Mexico to be 


founded upon usurious or fraudulent con- 
tracts. That of France was particularly 
doubtful, having as its basis the dubious 
claim of a Swiss banking-house, the head 
of which had become a naturalized French 
citizen, probably to aid in carrying outa 
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scheme which was soon to be developed. 
The English debt is still a question in 
Mexican politics, and as late as 1884 was 
the cause of a political disturbance. 

The principal result of continual civil 
wars had been the impoverishing of the 
country, and its financial affairs were 
made more complicated by a series of 
rival governments, none of them respon- 
sible for the acts of any of the others. 

These debts received at least some at- 
tention until Juarez followed up his de- 
cree nationalizing the church property, 
by another suspending payment on all 
foreign debts for the space of two years. 
Diplomatic relations with the three cred- 
itor nations were at once broken off, and 
the development of the project which had 
for some time occupied the mind of 
Napoleon III, Emperor of France, was 
precipitated. 

It was at his instance that, on October 
31st, 1861, a convention was held at 
London by representatives of the three 
nations, and a treaty made, by the terms 
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of which naval and military forces were 
to be sent to Mexico, sufficient to seize 
and hold the ports of entry on the Gulf 
coast, and apply the revenues of those 
ports to the payment of the foreign 
debts of Mexico. It was stipulated that 
no territory was to be appropriated, nor 
were the rights of the Mexican people to 
arrange their own form of government 
to be interfered with. A copy of this 
Treaty of London, as it was called, was 
forwarded to the United States with an 
invitation to join in the expedition; but 
without waiting to learn the views of the 
government at Washington upon such 
a project, the three European nations 
equipped their forces and sent them for- 
ward to Mexico. 

England, with by far the largest and, 
as is very generally supposed, the most 
just claim upon Mexico, and best en- 
titled to carry out this scheme of acting 
as receiver of the property of a hopeless- 
ly bankrupt debtor, and administering 
that debtor’s estate for the payment of 
the debts, was the last to enter the alli- 
ance and the first to withdraw, and 
throughout disclosed no other purpose 
than that expressed in the treaty. France 
projected the scheme with purposes in 
view quite different from those expressed ; 
and Spain entered the alliance with 
secret hopes that the outcome of the 
undertaking would be the establishment 
of an empire in Mexico, upon the throne 
of which the Spanish Juan Borbon could 
be placed, and thus one of her lost 
provinces be recovered to Spain. The plot 
of the French Emperor was more deeply 
laid. Circumstances seemed especially 
favorable for the establishment of an 
empire in Mexico, which would be in 
some way feudatory to France. The 
United States were engaged in civil war, 
and the success of the Confederate States 
seemed imminent. When the Confeder- 
acy was firmly established, it was to be 
the ally of France and the Mexican Em- 
pire as against the attempts of the United 
States to enforce the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” 
which was designed to prevent the estab- 
lishment of European colonies or the 
extension of the political systems of 
Europe in the western hemisphere. 

Napoleon III. was dazzled with this 
scheme. It was to succor the Latin race 
in its unequal struggle with the Anglo- 


Saxon, and erect a barrier against 1 
spread of democratic institutions in th 
new world. It was also to furnish plac 
for some of his dependents without si 
rious expense to himself, 
ward, when to everyone else it was ap 
parent that the downfall of the Mexieai 
Empire was actually pending, he referred 


Lone after 


to that empire as the greatest creation of 
his reign. 

The allied forces designed to carry out 
(then called the 
Intervention,” but subsequently known 
as the ‘* French Intervention,”) arrived 
at the port of Vera Cruz in December 
1861, and took possession of that city 
The Spanish Marshal Prim was placed 
in command of the army, composed of 
about 6,000 Spanish soldiers, 2,500 French 
The 
Juarez government, haying been in the 
meantime partially apprised of the trou 
ble that was brewing, exerted itself to 
the utmost to oppose the threatened in 
vasion. The President appealed to his 
countrymen to lay aside their private 
feuds and unite themselves against the 
common foe; 


this scheme * Joint 


soldiers and 700 English marines. 


he organized his army, 
and tried by every method within his 
power to raise money for defensive 
measures. 

In January, 1862, he issued a now 
famous decree, declaring that all Mexi- 
rans between sixteen and 
sixty who did not take up arms in de- 
that 
any armed invasion of the country with- 
out a previous declaration of war, or any 
invitation of such an invasion by Mexi- 
cans or foreign residents in Mexico, was 
acrime against her independence, pun- 
ishable with death. The 
extraordinary powers to governors of 
states and magistrates of towns, over 
the persons and property of all within 
their jurisdictions, and established courts- 
martial in the place of ordinary tribu- 
nals for the trial of political offenders. 
This decree was aimed particularly at 
the adherents of the monarchical party. 
Within a few days after it was issued, 
a Mexican officer of high standing was 
seized on the way to the French camp 
and summarily executed; this act served 
to raise some feeling against the author of 
the decree, and consequently to increase 
the ranks of the monarchical party. 


the ages of 


fence of the country were traitors; 


decree gave 
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Anxious to avoid a collision with the 
reign troops, Juarez invited the Com- 
nissioners accompanying the invading 
rmy for the purpose of adjusting the 
laims of the three nations, to a confer- 
nce to be held at Orizaba in April. To ar- 
ange for this meeting, a preliminary 
onvention was held in Soledad, near 
Vera Cruz, in February. In this con- 
ention it was discovered that the vari- 
us projects of the three allied powers 
vere Wholly incompatible. The real in- 
ientions of France became so apparent 
that the English and Spanish Commis- 
sioners withdrew from the enterprise. 
The French army was left alone to 
carry out the plans of the Emperor, 
Napoleon ITT. 

These plans were no longer concealed 
from the Mexican people.  Reinforce- 
ments arrived, increasing the army to 
about 5,000 men, under the command of 
Gen, Laurencez. An army of Mexican 
maleontents (opposers of Juarez, not 
definitely attached to any particular 
party, though ready to listen to over- 
tures from either the monarchical or the 
church party, and eventually known as 
[mperialists or Reactionists) was raised 
and placed under the command of Gen. 
Marquez, a Mexican of unenviable repu- 
tation. These two armies being united, 
began to advance toward the capital. 
They were defeated before the gates of 
Puebla on the 5th of May, and retired 
to Orizaba until reinforced in September 
by troops from France, which raised the 
invading forces to 12,000 men. With the 
reinforcements came Gen. Forey, who 
superseded Laurencez in the command 
of the army, and assumed the military 
dictatorship of the country, declaring in 
a proclamation that he had come to 
destroy the government of Juarez, and 
free the people of Mexico from the rule 
of a tyrant. 

Thus increased, the armies again ad- 
vanced toward the capital. In May, 
1863, Puebla was taken, and the soldiers 
who had held the city were dispersed. 
The officers were made prisoners, and 
sent to France. The Republicans were 
forced to abandon all hope of maintain- 
ing their government in the capital, and 
on the last day of May, Juarez, with 
his ministers, his troops, and the govern- 
ment employés, departed for the north 
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of Mexico, leaving the city, the public 
records, and public property generally, 
at the merey of the invading army. 

In taking possession of the capital on 
June 11th, Gen. Forey appointed a pre- 
fect and named thirty-five citizens who 
were to compose the Supreme Council of 
the Nation. This Council proceeded to 
elect three Regents, one of them (as an 
overture to the church party) being the 
Archbishop of Mexico. Into the hands 
of the Regents the government of Mex- 
ico ostensibly passed, pending the com- 
pletion of the plans of the French 
Emperor. Subsequently an Assembly of 
Notables was formed, composed of 23 
members, representing all but four of the 
Mexican States, and apparently selected 
at random, without regard to the popu- 
lation of the several States. All things 
being thus in readiness, this strangely 
constituted Assembly met on July 10, 
1863, and passed an act adopting a 
monarehical form of government for the 
country, and offering the crown to FER- 
DINAND MAXIMILIAN, Archduke of Aus- 
tria, or, in case he should decline, to 
any Roman Catholic prince whom the 
Emperor of France might select. The 
committee appointed to proceed to Maxi- 
milian’s archdueal palace and offer him 
the crown and hasten his departure for 
Mexico, included Senor Gutierrez de Es- 
trada. 

If not at the time of the Treaty of 
London, very soon afterward, Napoleon 
III. had fixed upon Maximilian as the 
proper person to occupy the throne 
which he intended to erect in the west- 
ern world. It is generally supposed 
that the selection was designed to con- 
ciliate both the Papal and the Austrian 
Courts, with each of which Napoleon 
was under a cloud. To give an Ameri- 
can throne and an imperial crown to 
the ‘‘ Most Catholic House of Hapsbureg,” 
would be likely to bring about a con- 
ciliation, he thought. To those most 
conversant with European politics, the 
selection of Maximilian by the Assembly 
of Notables was no surprise. 

The prince thus selected for the throne 
of Mexico was in his thirty-second year, 
and was the second son of the Archduke 
Francis Charies of Austria and the 
Archduchess Sophia of Bavaria. Fran- 
cis Joseph, who ascended the imperial 
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throne of Austria in 1848, was his eldest 
brother, Flattering biographies circu- 
lated at this time in Mexico for the pur- 
pose of arousing enthusiasm in his fa- 
vor, did not hesitate to trace his lineage 
back to Charlemagne, and even claimed 
Alexander the Great as a remote ances- 
tor. He was born ‘‘Archduke of Austria, 
Prince of Hungary, Bohemia and Lor- 
rena, and Count of Hapsburg,” in the 
palace of Schoenbrunn in Austria, July 
6, 1832. Being intended for the navy, 


— 
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his youth was spent in pursuing such 
studies as would fit him for that career, 
but such additional care was taken with 
his education that few princes excelled 
him in the extent of mental acquire- 
ments. He early developed fondness for 
study and habits of industry, which con- 
tinued with him throughout his life. 
From his nineteenth to his twenty-fifth 
year his time was devoted principally to 
travel in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, but he also spent some 
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part of that period in Brazil. He was 
appointed Commander of the Austrian 
Navy in 1854, and sueceeded in raising 
it from a bare existence to a respectable 
place among the navies of the world. 

In 1857 Maximilian was married 
Brussels to the Princess Carlota, the 
only daughter of Leopold I. of Belgium 
and Maria Louisa of Orleans. This love- 
ly princess was then in her eighteenth 
vear, and is described as being very 
beautiful, of rare intellectual power and 
of a charming disposition which endeared 
her to all the people in the countries 
where she afterward resided. The Arch- 
duke and Carlota made their home at 
Miramar, a handsome palace built by 
the Archduke on the rocks overlooking 
the Gulf of Trieste. 

3eing appointed Governor of Lom- 
bardy and Venice in 1858 by his imperial 
brother, Maximilian administered the 
affairs of those provinces with great 
success for two years, retaining at the 











same time the command of the Austrian 
navy. As a ruler he was liberal and 
public-spirited. He did much to adorn 
the cities of his provinces, and filled his 
palace with rare works of art gathered 
in his travels. Both Maximilian and 
Carlota had literary aspirations. He 
wrote a book of travels, deseribing his 
journeys in Italy, Sicily, Madeira, Spain, 
Albania, Algiers and Brazil, which was 
translated into several European  lan- 
guages. He wrote also a book of apho- 
risms, a treatise on naval operations and 
two volumes of poems.  Carlota’s pub- 
lished works consisted of travels. 

In personal appearance, Maximilian 
was tall and robust. His blonde hair 
and beard, and blue eves, made his face 
rather effeminate. It is unquestioned 
that he possessed a superior amount of 
personal attraction. It was impossible 
to come within the range of his influ- 
ence without being irresistibly drawn 
toward him. 

At the palace of Miramar, on the 3d 
of October, 1863, the committee sent by 
the Assembly of Notables formally pre- 
sented to Maximilian the invitation to 
accept the Mexican imperial crown. The 
honor was by no means unexpected by 
the Archduke. He had already enter- 
tained the proposition of the French 
Emperor, and received from him posi- 
tive assurances that the call to the throne 
emanated from the Mexican people, that 
the empire would have the support of 
France, and that it could be upheld 
without bloodshed, ‘‘the military ques- 
tion having already been settled.” But 
his reply to the committee was that he 
would accept the throne thus offered, 
only ‘‘when the vote of the Assembly 
of Notables could be ratified by the 
Mexican people in a general election, 
and when the European nations would 

give him sufficient guaran- 

tees that the throue would 

be protected from dangers 
which might threaten it.” 

While these events were 

in progress, Forey had been 

replaced in the command of 

3 the French army in Mexico 

\, by Marshal Bazaine, who 

was to prove himself a faith- 

ful servant of Napoleon ITT. 

in the history of the Mexi- 
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ean enterprise. Under him the French 
troops proceeded to oceupy the interior of 
Mexico, and before the close of the year 
1863 all the central States, sixteen in num- 
ber, were in the hands of the Imperialists, 
as the French and Mexican allies then 
began to be called. The Juarists held the 
northern States, with the seat of gov- 
ernment, first at San Luis Potosi, after- 
ward at Saltillo. Subsequently it was 
removed to Monterey, from there to Chi- 
huahua, and finally to Paso del Norte. 
The southern States were left to govern 
themselves. 

The final acceptance of the Archduke 
was in abeyance until he could be assured 
that the Mexicans had ‘State by State 
and town by town, by some sort of suf- 
frage and in such a way that he might 
determine the ratio of voters in favor of 
an empire to the population of the coun- 
try—fully expressed their will that he 
should come to reign over them.” To 
Marshal Bazaine was entrusted the deli- 
cate task of securing such a vote as 
would quiet the scruples of the Archduke, 
and induce him to accept the protfered 
throne. An historian of this period, with 
decided Imperialist sympathies, naively 
states that, shortly afterward certificates 
of election in favor of the Empire were 
produced from *‘all places occupied by the 
French bayonets.” Such an election as is 
here hinted at was quite in keeping with 
all elections in the previous or subsequent 
history of the Mexican Republic. Prob- 
ably at no election in Mexico has the 
will of the people been more fully ex- 
pressed than in this case, and Maximilian, 
being una@juainted with the country, the 
people and the local circumstances, ac- 
cepted the result without close question- 
ing. It was the beginning of along series 
of deceptions practiced upon him. 

Advantage was taken by Napoleon of 
the hopelessness of his financial condi- 
tion, and the French Emperor offered the 
means of discharging debts that encum- 
bered the elegant palace of Miramar and 
made it liable to be sold at any time on 
execution. The ambition of Carlota is 
also, most ungallantly alleged as having 
influenced the somewhat hasty decision 
of Maximilian. Without waiting for 
a formal report through the Mexican 
Commissioners, Maximilian accepted the 
throne, concluding the business with Na- 


poleon IIT. and with Francis Joseph as 
the head of his family, though without 
the complicity of the Austrian govern 
ment inany way. His official acceptance 
was postponed until the following April, 
and the intervening time was spent in 
preparations for departure to the new 
Empire. The Emperor-elect and Carlota 
visited most of the European capitals, 
being everywhere received with the hon 
or due to the rank which they expected 
to acquire. 

Two days before the formal acceptance 
of the Mexican throne, the Austrian Em- 
perorand the three archdukes, his broth- 
ers, signed a ‘‘family compact,” where- 
by Maximilian renounced all the rights 
which he might have in the Austrian 
throne, and dedicated himself entirely to 
the new imperial enterprise. From the 
beginning, Francis Joseph looked with 
disfavor on the Mexican scheme and had 
been unwilling to encourage it. He had 
no scruples, however, about securing any 
advantage which might accrue to him 
through his brother’s absence from Eu- 
rope. Letters which have since come 
to light show with what reluctance 
Maximilian signed this compact. Yet he 
never otherwise appears to have lacked 
confidence in the success of the Mexican 
Empire. 

Every effort was made to have the 
ceremony of the formal acceptance of the 
throne and the coronation at Miramar on 
April 10th, 1864, as imposing as possible. 
The witnesses were Mexican officials re- 
siding in Europe at the time—mostly 
exiles; representatives of the French and 
Belgian governments, and members of 
the different branches of the Austrian 
government, especially the navy. The 
Princess Carlota was assisted at the cere- 
mony by two maids-of-honor from the 
court at Vienna. In the official report 
forwarded to Mexico, the Mexican com- 
missioners were supplied with titles, either 
created for the occasion or revived from 
the short-lived First Empire. Senor Gu- 
tierrez de Estrada, the patient monarchist, 
presented again the act of the Assembly 
of Notables; and Maximilian, in a brief 
speech, accepted the crown and scepter 
of Mexico. By an ecclesiastic who was 
present he was sworn ‘to procure by 
every means in his power the well-being 
and prosperity of the Mexican nation, to 
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defend its independence and preserve the 
integrity of its territory.” The Mexican 
flag was unfurled on the tower of Mira- 
mar; salutes were fired by the vessels at 
anchor in the harbor of Trieste; and with- 
in the palace and among the crowds with- 
out, the enthusiasm rose toa great height. 
Maximilian was Emperor of Mexico. 
Two days later Maximilian and Car- 
lota departed from Trieste for their new 
capital in the western world. They bore 
with them a treaty—famous in the history 
of the Second Mexican Empire, as ‘* The 
Treaty of Miramar.” It was an agree- 
ment between Napoleon IIT. and Maxi- 
milian, bearing date on the day of the 
coronation. It stipulated, among other 
things, that the French troops should be 
withdrawn from Mexico only as Mexican 
troops could be organized to replace them ; 
that the French soldiers should be in 
accord with the Emperor; that the French 
military commander should not interfere 
with any branch of Mexican Imperial 
government; and that of the 38,000 men, 
who then composed the French army in 


Mexico, 8,000 were to remain there for 
six years. The treaty of Miramar was 
to share the fate of all the promises made 
by Napoleon III. in reference to his Mexi- 
can scheme. 

The journey to Mexico was made in an 
Austrian frigate, underescort of a French 
man-of-war. The Imperial party stopped 
for two days in Rome, where the Emperor 
and Empress were the guests of Gutierrez 
de Estrada, who had a magnificent resi- 
dence there. They were present at a 
Pontifical Mass celebrated in one of the 
chapels of the Vatican, and received the 
Papal benediction. They breakfasted also 
with his Holiness, Pius IX., and as no 
one was present at that meal but the Pope, 
his Cardinal Secretary, Maximilian and 
Carlota, the historians of that period 
have been disposed to regard it with great 
mystery, as holding some important se- 
cret respecting the relations of the Mexi- 
‘an Empire to the Holy See. But the 
secrets of that interview, if any there 
were, are now safe forever. 

In the midst of the festivities attending 
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the visit to Rome, six rhyming lines in 
Italian were found one morning posted 
in a prominent place in the city. They 
were to thiseffect: *‘ Beware, Maximilian ! 
Return at once to Miramar! The totter- 
ing throne of the Moctezumas is a Gallic 
snare—a cup of froth. He who does not 
remember the * 7imeo Danaos’ shall find 
a halter instead of a purple.” They were 
quickly removed by the police, and the 
warning, now known to be so very pro- 
phetic, seems not to have disturbed the 
young sovereigns. 

On the 29th of May, 1864, amid the fir- 
ing of guns and ringing of bells the two 
vessels reached Vera Cruz and the Em- 
peror and Empress stood upon the soil 
of their new Empire. The official re- 
ception at Vera Cruz, in accordance with 
the arrangements made by the Impe- 
rialist Government, was all that could 
be desired, but it fell so far short of a 
popular demonstration, that its defects 
were noticed by Maximilian and com- 
mented upon by members of his party. 
Vera Cruz had witnessed too many 
changes of government to look upon 
another hopefully. The Imperial party 
hurried out of the city and toward the 
capital. The journey was made in ¢ar- 
riages and was of such a remarkable 
character as to be quite worthy a place 
beside the adventures related in the 
Emperor's books of travels. Popular 
enthusiasm increased as the party ad- 
vanced, and the coolness of the Vera 
Cruzanos was forgotten long before the 


capital was reached. Cordoba, Orizaba 
(where the devout sovereigns stopped to 
give thanks to the Virgen de los Remedios 
for the protection extended during their 
journey) and Puebla received the Em 
peror and Empress with great enthusiasm. 
In Puebla the Empress celebrated her 
twenty-fifth birthday, on June7th. After 
spending a night at Guadalupe—a suburb 
of the capital noted as the centre of 
religious interest among the Mexican 
Indians (being the locality of an alleged 
appearance of the Blessed Virgin in the 
16th century)—the Imperial party enter 
ed the City of Mexico on the morning 
of the 12th, amid scenes of the wildest 
enthusiasm, Republican writers fail in 
their attempts to show that the welcome 
of the new rulers to the capital did not 


emanate from the people. But, however 


it may be accounted for, the city was 
at that time almost unanimously Im 
perialistic, and nothing was lacking to 
attest the joyful enthusiasm of the people 
over the arrival of their long-looked-for 
Emperor and Empress. 

Te Deum was sung in the great Cathe 
dral, and the Imperial party proceeded to 
the palace. A few days later, Maximilian 
and Carlota took up their residence at 
Chapultepee—the historic castle over 
looking the valley of Mexico from a 
rocky hill a league west of the city. The 
Emperor began immediately to organize 
the government which the Regency had 
resigned into his hands. Very naturally 
he first directed his attention to the main- 
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tenance of the Imperial dignity, and at- 
tempted to surround himself with the 
court splendors to which he had been 
accustomed in his European home. He 
revived or created titles of nobility, and 
naids-of-honor were selected from the 
wealthy families to attend the Empress. 
Immense sums were expended for furni- 
ture and table service. The state splen- 
dor which had dazzled the eyes of the 
Mexican Commissioners at Miramar was 
transplanted to Chapultepec, and flour- 
ished for a time under the tender care 
bestowed by its European gardeners, but 
it was an exotic not likely to thrive Jong 


paid especial attention to the industries 
of the people. No political economist 
expecting to make an exact report could 
have given these matters more conscien- 
tious or scrupulous attention. The next 
year he made a similar journey into the 
eastern part of the country, each journey 
occupying several months. The Empress 
was made Regent during these absences 
from the capital and proveda very efficient 
ruler, exacting daily reports from all the 
ministers and sending daily reports her- 
self to the Emperor, of the state of affairs 
in each department of the government. 
The improvement of the capital and some 
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THE CASTLE AT CHAPUL TEPEC. 


in the republican climate and soil of the 
new world. 

Their majesties devoted their attention 
subsequently to far more commendable 
pursuits. Maximilian was sincere in his 
oft-repeated use of the words “‘ the regen- 
eration of Mexico.” He had accepted that 
as his mission and set about to accomplish 
it. Searecely had he fixed a home in 
Chapultepee when he started upon a jour- 
ney through the interior of the country 
to learn by personal observation its true 
condition. While the larger towns on his 
route honored his visits with balls, recep- 
tions and banquets, he did not neglect the 
smaller places nor the peasantry, and he 


of the other large cities which he fre- 
quently visited, early engaged the Em- 
peror’s attention. 

While maintaining an Imperial display 
which had been wholly unknown in 
Mexico since the days of the Viceroys, 
their majesties were far from holding 
themselves aloof from the people. They 
were, indeed, in that respect quite demo- 
cratic, and showed an interest in the In- 
dian population which extended to their 
frequently assisting at the marriages and 
baptisms occurring among them. The 
Emperor gave early attention to the con- 
dition of the 6,000,000 Indians included 
in the population of his Empire, and took 
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measures to better their condition. He 
issued a decree emancipating the peons 

the victims of a curious system of slay- 
which, however, 
proved ineffectual in the end, though it 
showed the excellence of his motives and 
that he was not the despot he is so often 


ery peculiar to Mexico 


accused of being. His government was 
an absolute monarchy, it is true, but it 
was scarcely more autocratic than the re- 
public which preceded it or that which 


now exists in Mexico. In the extent of 


TO BE Ct 


THE MORAVIAN 


NOWHERE is the sacred festival of 
Easter preceded by such extensive pre- 
parations and celebrated so elaborately 
as among the Moravians of Salem, North 
Carolina. Even the observance of Christ- 
mas pales by comparison: a fact which 
may in part be attributed to the balmy 
Southern weather which usually favors 
the Easter period, and helps the flaxen- 
haired Moravian maidens to ornament 
their house of God with the fresh, sweet 
flowers and foliage of the early spring. 

These floral decorations are artistic in 
conception and arrangement, and so pro- 
fuse that the church interior becomes a 
firmament of evergreens and flowers. In 
addition to the products of forest and 
garden, many rare exotics are imported 

within the 
Cedar, ivy 
the galleries 


for the occasion or grown 
greenhouses of the town. 

and holly hang in festoons; 
are embowered; the great organ, the 
pulpit and the rostrum are lavishly 
decorated, and behind the pulpit shine 
forth, in large letters, deftly fashioned 
with white hyacinths and roses, the words, 
‘Christ is Risen.” 
course, appear to greatest advantage at 
evening service, when the church is 
brilliantly illuminated. 

For weeks before the first observances 
of the festival take place, an immense 
choir is drawn together for practice, and 
voices are attuned to sing the soulful 
anthems of the church that are appro- 
priate to the occasion. The Moravians 
are distinguished for good church music, 
and every boy and girl in Salem is early 


The decorations, of 


their charities the young sovereigns wer 
not to be outdone. The amount of money 
expended in public and private benevo 
lence, could it be estimated, would as 
tonish the reader. Among the lasting 
monuments to the goodness of Carlota’s 
heart, is the Casa de Maternidad (lying 
in hospital), in the city of Mexico, built 
and equipped at her expense. This ex 
cellent charity alone would justify the 
love displayed and still existing for the 
beautiful but unfortunate Empress. 


INCLUDED. 


EASTER. 


taught the rudiments, both yoeal and in- 
strumental; so that for the Easter choral 
service, there is a splendid store of talent 
from which to draw. 

The celebration begins on Palm Sun- 
day, when liturgical services are held, 
accompanied by a sermon appropriate to 
the commemoration of Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem. The exercises present a 
foretaste of the musical feast yet to come. 
During Passion Week (between Palm 
Sunday and Easter), a number of inter- 
esting services are held, both morning 
and evening, and attract a very general 
attendance; of these the most solemn 
and impressive take 
Friday. 

The following day (Saturday) is called 
“Great Sabbath,” on which the Love Feast, 
in imitation of the apostolical agape, 
is celebrated. 


place on Good 


This observance is one of 
the most original and distinctive feat- 
ures of the Moravian Church, and every 
member of the congregation is present, 
save the very sick and infirm—even the 
mothers carrying babes being assigned 
to seats in the lecture-room adjoining 
the main auditorium, where prattle and 
cries may not disturb the services. 

The contrast between the intense 
solemnity of the previous day and the 
light-heartedness of this one, is plainly 
portrayed upon the faces of the congre- 
gation; a joyous smile illuminates every 
countenance, even that of the man of God, 
who, with a beaming light playing on 
him, warns his hearers not to make it 
a season of levity. A neatly printed 
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vogramme is adhered to, and provides 
argely for congregational singing, or 
the half-chant, half-anthem, which is 
veculiar to the Moravians; many beau- 
tiful solos and choruses are given by the 
hoir with organ accompaniment. 

The specially distinctive feature of this 
day's worship is the novel service of cof- 
fee and sweetened bread. To the air 
ilready laden with the scent of flowers 
is added the delightful aroma of the best 
Java, distilled in huge urns in the base- 
ment below. 

At the proper moment, as fixed by the 
programme, the doors of each aisle are 
thrown open, and through them file two 
processions, one of men and one of wom- 
en, all bearing huge wooden trays con- 
taining cakes of sweetened bread. The 
women, who wear dainty white aprons 
and snowy mull caps, pass down the right 
aisle, and serve each female member of 
the congregation with cake; while the 
men, dressed in conventional black, wait 
similarly upon their own sex, seated on 
the opposite side of the church. When 
all are served with sweetened bread the 
Waiters pass out and return with their 
trays full of huge porcelain mugs of hot 
steaming coffee; these are likewise served 
tothe congregation, who, led by the choir, 
sing throughout the whole distribution. 

The choir pauses when the bread and 
cotfee have been given out; and the min- 
ister arises, makes a few remarks, and 
finally, after asking the blessing of God 
upon the service, breaks the bread and 
begins toeat. This isa signal to the con- 
gregation to do likewise, after which the 
choir begins its anthem, which the minis- 
ter reads out, stanza by stanza. 

The cups and remnants of bread, later 
on, are borne out by the same waiters, and 
after more singing, interspersed by words 
from the preacher, the congregation rises 
to receive the benediction, and departs 
amid sonorous peals of the great organ. 

During the afternoon the graves in the 
cemetery are decorated with flowers, and 
a little later the nests for the ‘*Good 
Rabbit” to lay in are secreted within the 
flower yards of each household. It is an 
old tradition—as dear to the younger 
population of Salem as that of Kris 
Kringle in Christmas-time—that the rab- 
bits lay beautifully colored eggs at Easter. 

The nests are sometimes made of candy 


and the eggs likewise, but the usual cus- 
tom is to improvise a nest of grass or 
straw, and place within it real eges stained 
of every conceivable hue. These are dis- 
covered by the little folks early Sunday 
morning, and a pretty sight it is to see 
the childish faces aglow with great de- 
light and anticipation as they seamper 
from hedge to bush in quest of the Good 
Rabbit's freshly-laid eggs. 

The children use the eggs in the well- 
known game which consists in testing the 
strength of their shells. There are numer- 
ous other popular sports and observances 
and many traditions, one of which is that 
the sun dances in the sky on Easter Sun- 
day morning. 

To the visitor at Salem during these 
observances the early morning services 
on Easter Sunday in the graveyard are 
the most imposing and weird in character. 
Long before the first faint streaks of 
dawn are seen in the eastern horizon, 
the church band ascends to the belfry in 
the lofty steeple, high above the roofs 
of the tallest houses, and thence, in the 
deepest darkness that precedes the dawn, 
the sweet, solemn music of a Moravian 
hymn floats out from the brazen throats 
of the cornets upon the cool, quiet air 
of early morning—soft and low at first, 
ach succeeding note swelling in volume, 
evoking countless echoes that are wafted 
back from distant vale and hill-side, until 
all the air seems filled with the sweet, 
joyous strains, announcing ** Christ is 
Risen.” 

Soon a light here and there, shining 
through old-fashioned dimity curtains in 
quaint dormer windows, indicates the 
awakening of households; these lights in- 
crease in number until no dwelling can 
be seen without a gleaming casement. 
All is activity within each home, and 
sounds of merry voices and ripples of 
youthful laughter are heard on every side. 
Already people are on the streets, wending 
their way to the church to assemble before 
its massive doors. 

The old clock in the steeple peals forth 
the hour of five; the pastor comes out 
from the church and pauses upon the 
broad stone steps, beneath the light of a 
gas jet. Hereads a litany, and a hymn 
—which is sung by the multitude, with 
whose voices sound the clear mellow notes 
of the cornets. <A procession is formed 
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in twos, and, with the band at its head 
playing a sacred hymn, marches slowly 
past the church into an avenue lined on 
either side with majestic cedars a century 
old, and then proceeds to the Moravian 
God’s Acre, the graveyard. 

Few more strangely impressive sights 
ean be imagined, than this early morn- 
ing pilgrimage to the city of the dead. 
The sombre shadows of the night are be- 
ginning to disappear, as in long line 
delicately-defined silhouettes wend their 
way. At regular intervals on either side 
of the white graveled walk, sentinel-like, 
stand venerable mossy cedars. The brac- 
ing air is sweet with the perfume of the 
first flowers of spring. Clearly and slowly 
the band playsits measured march, while 
echoing foot-falls keep perfect time to the 
cadence of the quaint Moravian melody. 

Arriving at the cemetery, the band 
ceases its weird strains, and with head 
bared, the man of God reads inslow and 
solemn tones the Easter morning litany ; 
hymns are sung by the congregation, 
and the services—commemorative of the 
appearance of the two holy women at 
the tomb of Jesus at an early hour on 
“the first day of the week” —are prolonged 
until the bright beams of the sun peep 
over the neighboring hill-tops, when the 
band bursts forth in a joyous strain, 
aided by the voices of the whole con- 
After this, the vast throng 
of participants and spectators disperse. 
Thousands of people witness these early 
morning ceremonies, every year. 


gregation. 


Appropriate sermons are preached, 


both in the morning and in the evening 


of Easter Sunday, attracting large audi 
ences. The music, during these services 
is grander, if possible, than that which 
accompanies any of the exercises of Pas 
sion Week, and is of a more joyous 
nature. 

Confirmation was usually administered 
during this day, to candidates for mem 
bership, but the ceremony has recently 
been observed on Palm Sunday, instead. 

During theafternoon of Easter Sunday, 
the cemetery is thronged with visitors, 
viewing the exquisite floral tributes on 
the graves of departed loved ones. Serv 
ices held in the church during the even- 
ing conclude the formal ceremonies of a 
Moravian Easter. 

The next day, known as Easter Mon- 
day, is a great holiday, and is celebrated 
chiefly by the young people, 
ize fishing and picnicking parties, and 


who organ- 


spend the day in some neighboring wood, 
or upon the banks of a rippling mountain 
This observance of Easter Mon- 
day is general among the surrounding 
communities, and is gradually becom- 
ing a custom among the young folks 
throughout the State. 
The vast crowds of 
distance, who come to Salem to witness 


stream. 


visitors from a 


the imposing ceremonies of Easter, in 
crease every year, being drawn thither 
by the fame of the music, and the quaint 
distinctiveness of the services. Then re 
turning to their homes, the pilgrims to 


this new-world Mecea carry with them 

the most indelible 

beautiful piety of the Moravian people. 
Edward A, Oldham. 


impressions of the 
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DELAPLAINE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘*4 GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” 


XXIII. 


‘*Dip you call ?" she asked, pausing 
at Delaplaine’s bedside. 

He was wide-awake. A beam of moon- 
light had shot in from one of the win- 
dows, and spread its ice-like pallor across 
his colorless face. He looked like a 
living corpse. 

Olivia waited beside him. Some change 
in his expression (she could not have 
told just what) made her perceive that he 
recognized her. 

‘* Yes, I called,” he said, presently. 
His eyes had begun to wander from point 
to point in her costume, asa child’s might 
do, pausing once more at herface. And 
then, in the dimness, Olivia saw that a 
new expression filledthem. It was vul- 
pine to her, and she recoiled from it. But 
as she did so, he reached out a hand 
and clutched hers. The grasp was not a 
strong one; she could easily have cast it 
off. But shedid not. If it had been less 
weak, she would have done so; but as it 
was, she did not. 

‘*T should n’t be surprised if it were all 
up with me, this time,” he said to her, in 
a voice not greatly abovea whisper. ‘I 
feel as if it were going to be that way.” 
His voice sank, and it seemed to her as 
if the eyes with which he now fixedly 
stared into her own had become two 
spots of fiery, molten gray. She could 
never afterward quite be sure whether 
this effect was born of her own disturbed 
state or whether some actual basilisk-like 
change of the sort really took place. 

‘‘T hate to go,” he said, ‘‘and not 
take you with me. Ah! if I only could 
have you die when I died! If I only 
could! You witch, you, that made me 
care for you in my old age, what shall I 
do without you if there should be any 
after-life? ... Eh? what shall I do 
without you? If I were only strong 
enough to kill you just when I'd got 
sure of dying myself! Then we'd go 
together—together. That’s what I want. 

Vou. VIL.— 42 


*“AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” “THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE,” 


** RUTHERFORD,” ** TINKLING CYMBALS,” 


*““THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,’ ET( 


It’s horrible to think of going like this, 
and leaving you with all that youth to 
live out, and all that love in you, too, 
that you never gave me the tiniest part 
of! It’s horrible, Isay, Olivia, and . ¥ 

But she snatched her hand away from 
him, here. He had leaned a little for- 
ward, but he now fell back upon the 
pillows, laughing hoarsely and faintly 
to himself. 

She felt certain, by this time, that 
his brain was afflicted with some serious 
lesion, even if she had truly doubted it 
during many weeks before. Shivers were 
passing through all her nerves, though 
she still forced herself to remain at the 
bedside. He roused in her an abhorrence 
that strangely blent with pity. She 
loathed and shrank from him, and yet 
she could not but feel now that the 
ravage of his disorder had been stealth- 
ier than she herself had appreciated, and 
that his present almost infantile de- 
meanor showed a brain of no common 
order pitiably wrecked. Then, too, the 
thought shot through her mind: ‘If I 
had more persistently kept before me 
this fact of his mental decay, might not 
many of the distressing things he has 
done have lost their chief power to 
wound?’ 

Still, almost simultaneously, these last 
words of his were ringing through recol- 
lection with a frightful mockery. Could 
it be possible that he really desired her 
to die with him, in case he himself died? 
His clutch upon her wrist had affected 
her as though its coldness and clamminess 
had been those of the dead. She felt its 
pressure yet, and furtively rubbed the 
wrist against one side of her gown asshe 
at length said: 

‘* Tt is time for your medicine. 
give it to you now.” 

He made her no answer, and she went 
to the mantel where the medicine was 
placed. She brought it to him. The 
glass which contained it was almost full. 
He watched it with a greed in his gaze 


I must 
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‘T’m thirsty,” he said. 

Olivia was stirring the liquid in the 
glass with aspoon. But she now stopped, 
and looked down at the small table placed 
close beside the bed. *‘ There is your 
ice,” she answered. 

‘**T hate that horrid, slippery ice. It 
does n't quench my thirst; it only aggra- 
vates it by leaving those little drops of 
water in my mouth when I don’t want 
drops of water at all—when I want a 
whole glassful, like that you have in 
your hand.” 

This!” exclaimed Olivia, 
while both the 
words came back to her. 


starting, 
and Martha's 
* Why, this 


doctor's 


is deadly poison.” 

‘*And you’re going to give it tome!” 
he said grimly, as she stooped down to- 
ward him with a teaspoonful of it. 

‘“Only a small dose at a time,” she 
answered. ‘‘It is aconite, you know.” 

He let her place the spoon between his 
lips. ‘I did n't know,” he muttered,” 
and I dont much care.” 

Immediately after he had taken the 
medicine he uttered a little sound of 
exasperation, and as she looked inquir- 
ingly into his face she saw that he was 
again staring into her own. 

‘Don’t be too sure,” he began ina 
voice as husky as it was meaning. 

‘*Too sure?” she repeated. 

‘“Yes. That I am going to die this 
time. Perhaps I’m not. Remember 
how I fooled you once before. Threat- 
ened men, you know Do n 't be too 
sure, that’s all.” 


Olivia repressed a shudder. It is all 
in God’s hands,” she said. 
‘*God’s hands,” he grumbled; * yes. 


When medicine goes out of the sick room 
by one door, religion ’s invited to come in 
by the other I wish you ’d turn that 
light down lower. It keeps me from 
sleeping. I believe it’s that; it must be 
that.” 

Olivia at once obeyed him, turning the 
lamp down until it made but a vague star 
in the moonlight as vague. Her hand 
trembled so whileshe performed this little 
task that but for the gloom he might eas- 
ily have remarked the agitation he had 
produced in her. To have him read, like 
this, emotions that she had sought to hide 
even from her own intelligence! There 
was a kind of crucial wizardry in it that 


made her want to fly from the chamber 
where he lay. She knew that his belief as 
to his not sleeping was wholly a delusion, 
and that he would soon have dropped into 
another slumber lke that from which 
he had lately awakened. Slipping from 
his room, she gained the one adjoining it. 
Here the moonlight was much ampler of 
volume, and a great silvery medallion, 
wrought by it, lay upon the carpet. She 
had a calmer sensation, somehow, as soon 
as she was in this other apartment 
Why had he taunted her with those last 
words of his, that had pierced like one of 
the sharpest shafts which conscience itself 
can forge? 

She had been anticipating his death. 
She could not help doing so. But if by 
any preventive act she could possibly 
keep him alive, would she not perform 
such act with all willingness and prompt- 
itude? 

A wave of new, nervous dread swept 
over her as she reflected upon what he 
had just said. This extraordinary fond 
ness of his, which appeared to borrow its 
modes of exhibition from antipathy rath 
er than affection, might perpetuate itself 
through many future years. And if it 
did, how hateful must be her lot!) Men 
with his vitality lived sometimes until 
ninety, and past that age. And she, if 
this prolongation of his life occurred, 
would still be young by contrast with his 
afflicting, burdening decrepitude. What 
fresh funds of patience and self-control 
must she draw upon to meet the continu 
ance of all this martyrizing bondship? 
Where and from whom should she seek 
the needful fortitude? In the sore straits 
of weariness, exhaustion, disgust, whence 
to draw added courage? A quelle porte 
Srapper? 

Suddenly, after perhaps five good min 
utes had passed, while she stood there in 
the moonlight, terrified at the potential 
future that had piled its masses of gloom 
before her mental vision, she recollected 
something, and a sharp little gasp left 
her lips. 

She had omitted to replace the glass of 
aconite upon the mantel. It was there, 
now, on the table at her hushand’s bed- 
side! 

She flew to the threshold of the door- 
way that led into his room. And then, 
almost as abruptly as if some palpable 
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hand had set upon her its detaining con- 
tact, she paused. 

Paused . . but why? She knew, and 
yet her brain had begun to whirl in a 
chaotic way. 

Why did she not go to him and take 
the glass of poison from where he could so 
easily reach it? She kept asking herself 
this question, dumbly, insistently, and 
yet. . she still remained immovable. 

With a frightful panoramic vividness 
ccurrence after occurrence of her past 
life had begun to rush before her inward 
She saw herself at the pension, 
beset again and again by those malign at- 
tacks of evil tendency at which her father 
had afterwards laughed so lightly but of 
whose pregnant meaning she was herself 
far better aware than he. Bursts of mis- 
chief as they had been, they had preluded 
that larger temptation, that more mo- 
mentous fall, which had made her the 
wife of Spencer Delaplaine. 

And now? She had only to leave the 
class there a little longer. If hedrank of 
it she would not be giving him to drink 
of it. He might reach out his hand, and 
lift it to his lips, in the eraving of his 
thirst. It would kill him, no doubt, be- 
fore they could get the doctor to his bed- 
side . . Well; and if it did kill him? 

‘Wait here just a few more minutes,’ 
a voice had begun piercingly to whisper. 
‘You've a right to wait here if vou 
choose. And should he reach out for that 
glass and drink what it contains, imagin- 
ng this to be water, how should such an 
act at all incriminate you? The chances 
are that he will not drink; for he does 
not even know that the glass is there. 
How should he know? He asked you to 
make the room darker, and you did so. 
He has most probably fallen into another 


vision. 


doze . . Still, wait here a little while 
longer. You havea perfect right to do 
so. Wait. There; the time is passing 


on, on, even now, Before you fairly 
know it, fifteen, twenty minutes will have 
elapsed. So much inay happen in fifteen 
or twenty minutes.’ 

Olivia's eyes, all this time, were riveted 
apon the window through which the 
misty silver of the moon was passing. 
She lived through many a new moon be- 
fore the beams of it had become to her 
anything else than a ghastly reminder 
of that fateful interval. The lawns 


went sloping off into nebulous dreams 
of their own spaciousness; and, beyond, 
glittered the huge river. It had the 
sparkle of diamonds, of wealth; it was 
shaped like a curving sword as_ it 
lay along the shadowed lands, and a 
sword symbolled power. But though 
power was good, liberty was more what 
Olivia longed for. Perhaps the con- 
tour of the sword meant that, too 
the severance of bonds that were both 
an agony and a horror! These wholly 
idle fancies, rushing with gloomier and 
weightier thoughts through her brain, as 
light foam-wreaths will cling to dark 
throngs of on-rolling surges and be borne 
whither they hurry, came back to Olivia 
with a fearful definiteness during after 
reflections. 

She did not turn from the sophistries 
of that voice. She let it speak still fur- 
ther; she listened to it. Her heart had 
got beating so violently that its strokes 
sounded like hammer-blows in her ears. 
She realized that this baneful force, 
though a mere pranksome imp of old, 
had grown a devil now, and had silently 
but jeeringly challenged her to wrestle 
with him and overcome him. What a 
contrast between this demon and that of 
her girlhood! What a contrast, and yet 
how traceable how authentic a simi- 
larity! 

3ut a full conception of her own re- 
sistant power at last broke upon Olivia. 
She sprang aloof, as it were, from the 
sorcery of temptation enmeshing her. 
She spoke to her own soul in that clarion 
way which it cannot but hear. Truth 
itself seemed to leap up her a!ly, and to 
help her destroy this,enslaving spell, as 
the breeze might help a taintless flower 
to shake from its petals the brackish 
water that some froward chance had 
spilled upon it. 

“Free ?” she faintly sobbed to herself. 
recollecting the fancy that the sword- 
shaped glory of the river had given her. 
“Tam free now! Thank God for sav- 
ing me!” 

3ut abruptly a new thought darted 
through her mind. <A certain length of 
time had intervened between the begin- 
ning of that miserable struggle and the 
present moment. How long had it been? 
Say ten, twelve, even twenty minutes. 

What if——+? 
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But she would not let herself think 
the thought out. She sped through the 
little passage-way leading into her hus- 
band’s room. It was just as dim as she 
had left it. She stood with her foot 
on the threshold, listening. At first she 
told herself that she could hear him 
breathe with the regularity of one who 
sleeps tranquilly. But soon she had 
become otherwise convinced; he was 
breathing in an odd and very uncertain 
way. And then, making her strained 
nerves tingle, he gave, without any warn- 
ing, a heavy and most painful groan. 

Olivia hurried to the lamp and turned 
itup. Then her glance shot toward the 
little table at the side of the bed. 

The glass was there, but it was empty. 

She would not believe her own senses 
at first. She went nearer to the table 
and peered down at the glass. Yes! 
Empty! 

Still clinging to a last frail hope that 
her eyesight had tricked her, she raised 
the glass in her hand. But it fell from 
her nerveless fingers to the floor. 

She did not attempt to pick it up, or 
even to ascertain whether it had been 
broken or no. She had turned her look 
upon her husband's face. He had closed 
his eyes, and lay upon his back. He 
appeared to be quite unconscious. She 
leaned over him and grasped his shoul- 
der, slightly shaking his form once or 
twice. He seemed to be either in a state 
of sluggish coma, or else dead. Which 
was it ? 

She rang the bell violently several 
times. Then she sank down on her knees 
at his bedside. Her face was hueless, 
her hands were clasped tightly together, 
her eyes were dilated, as though she 
were undergoing some intense physical 
torture. 


XXIV. 


Afterward she felt as if she were in 
a dream—as if the servants who came 
hastening into the room were visionary 
shapes—as if the voice with which she 
addressed them and that with which they 
answered her were heard through dead- 
ening folds of fog. The poison had be- 
gun speedily to work upon Delaplaine, 
as aconite nearly always does, and his 
sufferings became acute. He complained 
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of a wretched giddiness, of a peculiar 
tingling in his arms and hands, of pai 
in the abdomen, of an almost asphyx 
ating heaviness about the heart. Then 
followed spasms of the most racking 
nausea, with other symptoms no less 
deplorable. Believing that her husband 
would die, it was a relief to Olivia when 
he at length ceased staring at her and 

t » 


entirely lost consciousness. Until 
arrival of the doctor she joined th 
servants in leaving scarcely an effort at 
restoration untried. From the first she 
had not hesitated to tell them, one and 
all, the cause of this unexpected attack 
If she had failed to do so she would have 
seemed to herself like a veritable murder 
ess concealing her crime. And, asit was 
she had already told herself, with pangs 
of remorse which made her heart feel as 
if it were being cut in twain, that Dela 
plaine’s death, if this really occurred, 
would be a result of those few minutes 
wherein she had so weakly, ignobly 
lingered and demurred. 

**Mr. Delaplaine must have drank his 
medicine,” she said, ‘for I found the 
glass empty on returning to his roon 
after being away from it only a little 
while.” 

And then to her own soul she mutely 
added: ‘Though they arrest me and put 
me in prison as his assassin, I will speak 
the truth. God knows, if I did not do 
that I should then despise myself even 
more than now! 

When the doctor at last came she told 
him in a clear and perfectly sustained 
manner just how her husband's illness 
had been brought about. ‘‘I may have 
been careless in leaving the glass of 
medicine on the table at his bedside,” 
she finished, ‘‘but it could not have re- 
mained there more than twenty minutes 
at the utmost, and the room had been 
darkened through Mr. Delaplaine’s de 
sire, as he said that he wished*to sleep 
and could not do so otherwise.” 

‘*Mr. Delaplaine did not know that 
the medicine was on the table, I sup- 
pose,” said the plrysician. He was watch- 
ing, as he spoke, the few faint convul 
sions that of late had assailed the sick 
man. He had already concluded that 
there was no chance whatever of saving 
his patient's life: the dose had been too 
heavy a one, and too much _ precious 
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time had been lost before he had been 
enabled to reach Greenacre. 

‘T think that he knew nothing of the 
medicine being there,” answered Olivia. 

‘| imagine that he gave this point no 
heed at all, however, and simply drank 
the first liquid that he could find.” 

“Strange,” murmured the doctor. 

‘SDo vou consider it strange 7” Olivia 
asked, with controlled voice and a self- 
possession that surprised her while she 
assumed it, 

‘“ Yes,” came the reply. This country 
doctor was a quaint man, replete with 
bony angles, and having two dark, bluish 
streaks under his eyes that gave to his 
jong, haggard face a look no less lugu- 
brious than sincere. You had only to 
glance at him in order to see what a ter- 
ribly serious matter with him was the 
rising of each day’s sun, and also the 
going down thereof. He had instantly 
begun to blame himself for having left 
so large a dose of the deadly aconite in 
Delaplaine’s apartment, and for not hav- 
ing sufficiently warned those who sur- 
rounded the invalid concerning just how 
baneful a preparation it was. He was a 
person, this Dr. Matthew Gleason, who 
rather morbidly blamed himself a great 
deal for a great many things. 

‘* Yes,” he now repeated. ‘If, as you 
say, the room was dark and no one was 
here to hand it to him, why, his taking 
it at all was certainly strange.” 

The color flew to Olivia’s cheeks. But 
for a brief period, at least, her sensa- 
tions were not guilty ones. It gave her, 
indeed, a certain hectic gladness to speak 
the next words, which fell from her lips 
with a little accent of indignation: 

‘““No one could have been here to 
hand it to him. I hardly understand 
your meaning, Dr, Gleason. One would 





Suppose 

But the doctor did not hear her. He 
was bending over Delaplaine, in whom 
the first struggles of death were beginning. 
Assiduously, spurred by an energy that 
seemed determined to leave no conceiv- 
able resource unused, this sombre man 
worked on and on, for an fiour or more, 
with remedy and antidote. But at length 
he failed, as he had been almost con- 
vineced beforehand that he must fail. 
Perhaps the anticipation of how much 
he was hereafter to have on h’s brood- 


ing and sensitive conscience through the 
dreary and lonely nights of the coming 
winter, stimulated him now into making 
the prospective burden as light as pos- 
sible. 

The sultry summer dawn was just 
breaking when Spencer Delaplaine died. 
He had been breathing almost impercep- 
ubly for some little while, when without 
a hint of premonition his frame was 
disturbed by two or three light, swift 
shivers, 

Dr. Gleason stooped down, with a 
ducking gesture whose infinite awkward- 
ness could not escape Olivia, notwith- 
standing her perturbed state. He placed 
one of his large ears just below the 
left breast of the prostrate man, and ap- 
peared for several minutes to be listen- 
ing’ intently. 

When he raised his head, he at 
once turned toward Olivia. She silently 
bowed, wondering at her own thorough 
calmness. There was no mistaking the 
new gravity that had gathered upon the 
doctor's habitually mournful face. 

** Dead 7” she murmured. 

* Yes,” he answered, below his breath, 
and she fancied that he shot at her, from 
his doleful eyes, a look of irvepressible 
reproach and accusation 

But she was mistaken here. In about 
half an hour Dr. Gleason had asked her 
to give him a few moments of private 
conversation. They went together into 
the room adjoining that where Dela- 
plaine had lately expired. The moon- 
light had given place to the dawn, and 
Dr. Gleason’s countenance, illumined by 
the whitish glimmer that struck upon 
it, confronted Olivia with an unearthly 
ugliness. 

‘Is he going to charge me with havy- 
ing killed my husband ? she asked her- 
self, as she stood before him in statue- 
like composure, 

But Dr. Gleason had not the remotest 
intention of playing any such grim part. 
On the contrary, he broke the silence 
by saying, with tones full of conscience- 
stricken disarray : 

“Mrs. Delaplaine, this unhappy acci- 
dent has occurred, and—and it must 
(I feel sure that it must) reflect very un- 
fortunately upon—upon myself asa med- 
ical man. If possible, I would endeavor 
to have the real facts hidden. But that 
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cannot be. Too many people are already 
acquainted with them .. As for my 
culpability, I—I don’t know just how 
other physicians—those who practice in 
the great centres like New York—will 
regard my—my share in the mistake. 
There is no doubt that I might have left 
a smaller portion of the dilution. But 
as it was, I gave clear warning in the 
inatter of its noxious quality. And just 
now I am hard-worked in the village. 
It has been an unhealthy summer. I 
feared lest I might not reach Mr. Dela- 
plaine again until to-morrow—I should 
say this afternoon. And therefore I 
acted as seemed to me most wise and 
prudent. But I have apparently com- 
mitted a—a most grievous professional 
error. I acknowledge this; I feel that 
it is my duty to make such acknowledg- 
ment, both before you and——" 

But here Olivia broke in. ** I cannot 

see where your error lies,” she said. 
‘*Blame, if there is any blame, should 
belong to those with whom you left the 
dangerous drug, after having so explicit- 
ly warned them.” And now she rested 
one hand upon Dr. Gleason’s big, an- 
gular arm. *‘ I shall tell everybody,” she 
went on, ‘‘that you deserve the fullest 
exoneration.” Her voice almost failed 
her, for a few seconds, and then she 
again continued, with a fresh repose 
and serenity: ‘I shall tell everybody- 
I promise you this most faithfully —that 
my husband's death has been due to my 
own neglect in leaving that glass of 
aconite near him, even for the short 
space of time that I did so leave it.” 

Dr. Gleason stretched forth one of his 
large-knuckled hands and clasped one of 
her own with it. 

“Oh, Mrs. Delaplaine, I thank you! I 
thank you so much! You—you have ‘nt 
just taken the load from my mind, 
but you’ve—you ‘ve eased me wonder- 
fully!” : 

Olivia kept her word. From the mor- 
row, as might be said, she faced the whole 
world unflinchingly with the truth. Or, 
if not the real truth, with enough of it to 
make everybody believe that she had kept 
nothing in reserve. The former gossip 
eoncerning her peculiar marriage was 
now revived, and perhaps a few cruel 
things were said in connection with that 
and the almost equally peculiar manner 


of her husband's death. But these com 
ments were spared Olivia. And yet, for 
that matter, she heard them in imagina 
tion; for this was a period of her life 
when those receptivities that mean in us 
the dealing of deep and incessant wounds 
were with Olivia most briskly operative 
Night followed night, after Delaplaine’s 
death, and not an instant of sleep came 
to her. It was the sort of insomnia that 
has no briefer moods of mercy. ‘I shall 
go mad,’ she had begun to gasp in the 
dead night-watches, sitting up in bed 
and hearing the clock tick and the very 
darkness itself seem to flow about her in 
whirls and counter-currents. But she had 
the vigor of youth, as yet, for this vam 
pire of distempers to draw upon. An 
increased pallor was the sole change in 
her that, during several days, any of those 
whom circumstances called upon most 
closely to observe her remarked. 

Meanwhile Delaplaine’s body had been 
brought to West Tenth Street, and his 
funeral had been held at Grace Church 
with that preponderance of black coats 
which invariably will mark such ceremo 
nials when they take place in the middle 
of the summer season. The Auchin 
closses had felt it their ‘‘ duty ” to come 
in town, notwithstanding the extreme 
discomfort of the heat, but the Satter 
thwaites had remained at Newport and 
written Olivia a note of ‘ condolence.’ 
That is, Emmeline (who had seeret mis 
givings lest her future wedding-present, 
when she married Arthur Plunkett in 
the autumn, might suffer as to size and 
general expensiveness) volunteered to re 
present her family by the composition of 
such a note. She began it with a yawn 
and ended it with one. ‘‘ Oh, dear,” she 
said, after two sheets of her mourning- 
rimmed paper had been covered, ‘* what 
monstrous fibs I have told! The idea of 
alluding to Olivia’s ‘ painful affliction,’ 
when we all know, and she knows we all 
know, that if she has any feeling at all 
regarding the affair, it must be one of 
pure delight.” 

** Delight?” echoed her sister, Elaine, 
lazily. ‘*‘Oh, Em ! is n't that too strong?” 

‘** Nota bit,” returned Emmeline, ** pro 
vided his Will is found to leave her every- 
thing.” 

“It has somehow got around,” said 
Elaine, with a note of conviction in her 
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voice, ‘‘that he has left her very little. 
They say he got to perfectly detest her 
for some time before he died. How hor- 
rible if he left her poor /” 

‘Oh, doit!” remonstrated Emmeline, 
as if the possibility were too harrowing 
a one for serious contemplation. 

But Spencer Delaplaine left his wife 
all his very large property, without reser- 
vation or stipulation of any sort. Olivia 
was keenly surprised when she learned 
this fact; she had expected (when think- 
ing at all on the subject) a legacy as great 
as the law itself apportioned her and not 
a dime greater. She was now an exceed- 
ingly rich young widow; but during 
those days of feverish inward turmoil and 
outward tranquillity, she found herself 
constantly forgetting that this was the 
case. 

The lawyers, however, soon began most 
pertinaciously to remind her of it. ‘I 
guess, “Livia, they ‘ll worry an’ pester 
you a good deal ‘fore you’re through 
with ’em,” said Mrs. Ottarson, who was 
sitting with her one day, and whom Olivia 
liked to have at the West Tenth Street 
house as often as that lady could spare 
the time for coming. 

‘*There would be no worriment at all, 
Aunt Thyrza,” she replied, ‘if—if . .” 
She paused, and lifted her hands to her 
eyes, rubbing them almost as a sleepy 
child might do. ‘' Well,” she finished, 
with a little laugh as faint as it was dis- 
cordant, ‘‘if I were only feeling more . . 
more as I used to feel, somehow.” 

The last words were spoken with the 
saddest of tremors, and then a forced 
brightening of demeanor followed them. 

Mrs. Ottarson gave a little start, and 
afterward let her black eyes dwell very 
fixedly indeed upon Olivia, while the lat- 
ter bent her head over a legal document 
which the servant had recently handed 
her. 

Presently Mrs. Ottarson rose from her 
chair. Olivia did not seem to be aware 
that she had done so until the lady’s hand 
touched her shoulder. 

“Livia?” 

‘** Well, aunt?” 

‘**Look here, "Livia." 

Down sat Mrs. Ottarson, after that, and 
close to her niece’s side. She caught 
one of Olivia’s hands and held it pressed 
tight in her own. 


‘“ Now, ‘Livia,’ she recommenced, ‘‘ I 
want you jus’ t’ look right straight at me. 
No droppin’ your eyes like that, deary: I 
ain't ’fraid t’ meet youreyes . . . There; 
that’s it . Now, ‘Livia, you're jus’ 
mis'rable! I’ve seen it ever since you 
sent for me t’ come here. I’ve watched 
you pretty smart, too, all the while we’ve 
been t'gether, an’ I’m ready to swear 
somethin’ ’s half settin’ you crazy.” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Thyrza 2 

Oh, yes, Aunt Thyrzy! Come, now, 
you can’t fool me like that. I w7ll jus’ 
know wat ‘tis. Out with it, now, ‘Livia. 
[ ain't to be bluffed off.” 

‘*T—I sleep badly,” murmured Olivia. 
She had lifted her eyes but now she had 
again drooped them. ‘‘ The truth is, if 
you will know, that I—I do n't sleep 
at all.” 

“Don't sleep at all?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I have n’t had 
a minute's sleep, since—” 

‘‘T understand. Since that night. 
You're worryin’ ’bout his drinkin’ that 
med’cine. ’S if you could a helped it?” 

‘“T could have helped it.” 

She whispered the words. Mrs. Ottar- 
son barely caught them. ‘‘ Could?” 
she repeated .. . And then the color died 
quite out of her olive cheeks.  ‘“* "Livia, 
you do n't mean w’at you’re sayin’! 
No, you don’t!” Suddenly lowering her 
tones, she pursued: ‘‘ W’atever you do 
mean, tell me! Do n't be ’fraid. Tell 
me!” 

She dropped Olivia’s hand. She put 
forth both arms and threw them round 
her companion's form, through which 
shivers had begun to pass in quick, 
alarming succession. 

‘*T will tell you,” Olivia cried, while 
her head fell upon her aunt's shoulder. 
‘*T will tell you, though you should hate 
and loathe me after you’ve heard!” 
Then her voice fell to almost a whisper. 
‘‘T—T left the medicine there by mistake. 
He wanted the lamp turned down, and I 
turned it. All that is true. Everything 
you ‘ve heard me say is true. But 
there is something else.” 

‘*Something else? Well, what?” 

‘This!’ she answered, in a choked, 
hoarse way. And now for perhaps five 
minutes, with her head still on Mrs. 
Ottarson’s shoulder, she spoke, agitated- 
ly, brokenly, but not once with the least 
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sign of tears. Her ending sentence was: 
‘‘There, I have confessed to you just 
what a guilty creature I am, and how 
little sympathy I deserve from any liv- 
ing fellow-creature except those as much 
steeped in sin as myself!” 

For a few seconds there was no re- 
sponse to this hopelessly mournful out- 
burst. Then Olivia felt her aunt’s arms 
tightening about her frame. 

“You great goose!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ottarson. ‘‘*Xcuse me, ‘Livia, but I 
can’t help it! W’y wat on earth did 
you do? You jus’ stood there in that 
dark room, an’ hada few evil thoughts. 
Who might n’t a had ’em, if they ‘d been 
through all you’d been through? An’ 
then you conquered ‘em, as you was 
certain to conquer ’em, an’ rushed in 
tv? where he was layin’. My! is thatall?” 

Olivia raised her head, and stared 
supplicatingly, childishly, passionately, 
at the speaker. 

‘Oh, Aunt Thyrza, are you in earnest? 
Do n't deceive me! It means so much to 
me if you think—if you really think— 
thatI . . .” She could say no more, 
and just as her lips were trembling 
incapably her aunt placed a heavy and 
hearty kiss upon them. 

‘““Who’'s dreampt o’ deceivin’ you, 
Livvy? W’y, it’s all sheer nonsense f’ 
you -to go on so’bout nothin’ ’t all. Ev’ry- 
body has spells o’ badness like that. It’s 
the way the devil tries to catch his own, 
I s’pose. Gracious! I've had ’em fifty 
times. An’ la sakes alive, what did you 
do, after all? "Livia, *f you really felt 
well you would n't care a snap for such 
rubbishy fancies You ain ’t well, 
an’ you mus’ see a doctor... I’m 
glad you ‘re cryin’; ‘t will do you good. 
'T ain’t the first time, is it, Liv, you’ve 
cried on this old shoulder o’ mine?” 

Olivia’s tears came in a tempest. Per- 
haps they saved herreason. That night 
she slept profoundly, and far on into the 
next morning. Physically she was well 
enough afterward. But nevertheless a 
certain reaction succeeded the supreme 
burst of thankfulness and exultation 
which Mrs. Ottarson’s comforting words 
had invoked. Olivia soon found herself 
looking at her own behavior in what 
she could not but assure her own moral 
sense was the properly judicial light. 
She had been so far from actually caus- 


ing the death of her husband that to 
accuse herself of having played such a 
hideous part was clear absurdity. Her 
temptation had amounted to this: She 
had remained passive for a certain num- 
ber of minutes when passivity might have 
meant fatal neglect of duty. She had 
resisted the impulse to continue away 
from Delaplaine ’s bedside—stoutly and 
successfully resisted it. But success had 
not come until a certain time had gone; 
and during that time the death-dealing 
potion had been lifted to the invalid’s 
lips. Had she staid near him, she, his 
voluntary nurse—had she been a sentinel 
at her post and not one who did worse 
than to desert it—she might 
enough have saved his life. 

‘It all lies there,’ Olivia afterward 
ruminated :—-‘in the fact that I allowed 
those minutes to pass before I had put 
that hateful feeling away from me! I 
shall never pardon myself for that hesi- 
tation. I shall never cease to blame 
myself because of it. I shall always 
think of myself as different from the 
fellow-creatures whom I daily meet and 
talk with. Even though I may not have 
committed a positive crime, the shadow 
of one has fallen upon me. Amid that 
shadow my spirit must dwell, alone and 
apart, from now until I die.’ 

In the second or third week of the 
autumn following Delaplaine’s death, 
Jasper Massereene called upon Olivia. 
She had heard that he had been in New- 
port all summer, and had dreaded lest 
he should present himself in West Tenth 
Street on his return. For it belonged to 
the gloom of that ‘‘shadow” in which 
through the rest of her days she must be 
bathed, not to permit any but terms of 
the most distant future acquaintanceship 
between herself and Massereene. 

But for once, at least, she resolved 
to see him. Thereafter she would avoid 
doing so as far as lay in her power. She 
had silently rehearsed their meeting a 
hundred times, but when it took the guise 
of reality it was so diametrically differ- 
ent from what she had expected! They 
shook hands with the most ordinary kind 
of collectedness on both sides. They fell 
to talking of Newport in tones and terms 
that might have been employed by two 
persons without a single true common 
interest. 
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‘“They tell me it is a very delightful 
place,” Olivia said. 

‘‘Oh, very. You have never been 
there? ” 

‘“‘No . . . Were you quite gay while 
there?” 

‘* Not gay at all. I did not see many 
people. I had pleasant rooms, and I 
read a good deal, drove or rode a good 
deal, and occasionally dined with friends, 
though not oftener than twice a week.” 

‘“You selected a rather fashionable 
spot to be quiet in.” 

‘That, I found, is the charm of New- 
port. You can be as retired in the midst 
of all the merrymaking as though you 
were a hundred miles off.” He hesitated, 
and looked with a sudden meaning ani- 
mation at Olivia. In an instant, as it 
were, she realized that her ordeal had 
begun. 

‘* Besides,” he added, ‘‘ I had no choice 
for amusement—no choice and no heart. 
You may perhaps guess why.” 

‘*T may guess?” she asked, making her 
voice neutral, except for its faint, con- 
ventional shading of surprise. 

He ignored this composed answer. ‘I 
came in town for . . the funeral,” he 
said. ‘‘ I wanted to call upon you after- 
ward, but thought it best not to do so. I 
suppose that was the wiser plan; was it 
not?” 

““T was quite unwell for some time 
afterward,” she said. 

‘“Naturally. The shock must have 
affected you.” 

“Tt did.” 

‘“But you have recovered by this, I 
hope.” 

‘*Oh, yes.” 

There was a silence. She felt rather 
than saw his eyes restlessly sweep her 
face. ‘‘May I say to you,” he began, 
‘that I trust my coming this afternoon 
has not been at all . . inopportune?” 

She bit her lips. ‘‘Inopportune?” she 
repeated. 

He made an impatient gesture, and 
leaned nearer toward her. ‘‘ You are re- 
ceiving me with a terrible coldness,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ What have I done to de- 
serve it?” 

‘“You have done nothing; you are al- 
ways blameless,” Olivia answered, with 
a little defiant, hollow, embarrassed laugh 
that she immediately regretted. ‘‘Itis I,” 


she added, with a less artificial air and 
just the hint of a break in her voice, 
‘*T who continually am making myself 
culpable.” 

‘“You imagine that you are,” he said, 
with an instant kindness. ‘‘ Surely you 
had done nothing, in former days, to feel 
so grievously guilty about; it had all 
been done to you. And yet you dwelt in 
a perpetual atmosphere of self-arraign- 
ment .. And now—well, I have not 
aught even a rumor of what your true 
spirits are, but I will engage they are 
dark with remorse and repentance.” 

He had ended smilingly, but she al- 
most snatched the words from his lips, 
while her face was whitening. ‘‘ Re- 
morse—repentance?” she cried. ‘‘ What 
do you mean? Why—why should I feel 
either?” 

‘You look as if you might have been 
a sufferer from both,” said Massereene, 
shaking his head while the smile deep- 
ened on his lips. ‘‘ Ah, I was sure of it! 
That mistake about the medicine would, 
I knew, plunge you in agonies of contri- 
tion. You cannot forgive yourself. You 
are not just sure how it happens that your 
fault is so black, but you are no less con- 
fident of its blackness.” 

His playful satire, so completely un- 
suspicious of the real truth, had by this 
time become apparent to his listener. He 
had thought manifold thoughts regarding 
Olivia Delaplaine since their separation, 
and among these could conspicuously be 
placed the deduction that she was the vic- 
tim of an excessively tender conscience. 
In referring to the matter of the draught 
of aconite, he merely mentioned what 
had of course become a theme for current 
discussion during at least two or three 
weeks after Delaplaine’s death. Olivia 
felt that he was indeed carelessly laying 
his hands upon wounds which the least 
rough touch might make betrayingly 
bleed. She managed to speak with a fair 
amount of quietude as she said: 

‘*T suppose that the story of the medi- 
cine got about everywhere . . Did they 
say ill-natured things of me?” 

‘‘None that I heard.” He laughed. 
‘* What could they say except the merest 
bétises?” 

‘Even those are waspish, now and 
then; they carry stings.” 

‘*Only for very sensitive persons 
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But you nave a right to be sensitive—to 
have a hundred trifles ‘give you some 
nerves,’ as I once heard a Frenchman 
say while he floundered in English. You 
have been through untold trials. But 
now all that is past. Your liberty has 
come again. You are still younger 
than many a girl who has not yet 
thought much about marriage. Every- 
thing should point to your perfect hap- 
piness, and no one hopes for it with 
greater sincerity than I do!” 

He was the Massereene of old to her 
while he thus spoke; she surrendered her- 
self to the rich sweetness of his voice and 
let herself enjoy the candid sparkle of his 
gaze .. . Then, abruptly, came the chill- 
ing recollection of that ‘‘set gray life and 
apathetic end” with which she had re- 
solved that her future should be unalter- 
ably associated. 

‘‘T thank you,” she said, in tones 
grave enough thoroughly to suit the 
mourning attire which he had expected 
to see her wear, and yet which had 
seemed to keep her unduly removed 
from him ever since they had met this 
afternoon. ‘I begin to think there is 
no such thing as happiness in the sense 
you evidently mean. But I hope to 
secure the contentment that comes of 
charitable work toward my fellow-creat- 
ures. In this way I shall achieve that 
self-forgetfulness which is, after all, per- 
haps, the one most desirable aim . . My 
life is to be a busy and yet a very quiet 
one. I shall quite give up the world. 
Poor dear Aunt Thyrza will be about the 
only friend whom I shall retain—though, 
for that matter, I was without friends 
here when I came back from Europe for 
the last time, and——” 

‘*You have made none since!” broke 
in Massereene. His brow had clouded 
both perplexedly and angrily. ‘J am 
doubtless not your friend! You wish to 
toss me aside—you have done with me!” 

‘“T—I did not say that,” answered 
Olivia, sitting pale before him, with 
drooped eves. 

He sprang to his feet. ‘*But you 
meant it—you wanted to convey that 
meaning. You came down to meet me 
with the fixed intention of sending me 
away from you, if you could do so in a 
peaceable way, forever You, at your 
age, and after the dog's life that Del- 
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aplaine led you, to talk of ‘that self- 
forgetfulness which is the one most 
desirable aim.’ Good heavens, woman! 
you have your life to live, healthfully 
and sensibly! No one objects to your 
being as charitable as you please. Give 
thousands to the poor, if you like. But 
an ascetic—you! The very idea is prepos 
terous! . . There,” he ended, half turn- 
ing away, ‘‘I have incensed you; I see 
it in your face.” 

“You have not incensed me,” Olivia 
replied. ‘But you have not changed 
my resolution of wholly forsaking the 
world—or at least that part of it called 
society. I can’t fully explain to you 
my determination. But it exists—it ex- 
ists unchangeably; and if you neither 
approve it nor respect it, you can still 
recognize its permanence.” 

He turned his back upon her, and she 
saw him bow his head; but in another 
minute he had faced her once more; and 
with tones through which vibrated an 
unmistakable despair, he cried: 

‘*T love you! I want you to be my 
wife!” 

‘*No, no,” she said, rising and moving 
away from him. 

But he hurried close to her, then. ‘I 
can’t give you up like this—I can't and I 
won't! There is no reason why I should, 
unless you care nothing for me. Tell 
me on your word of honor that you do 
care nothing!” 

‘*I—I care for that other life,” she 
faltered. ‘‘I do not mean that it shall 
be the life of an ascetic. But I am re- 
solved to live it, and I have no other 
answer than this.” 

‘‘And this is no answer! At least, it 
is none if you love me. When, before 
his death, you forbade me even to know 
you, and wrote me that most repelling 
of letters, I said to myself that I would 
bide my time—that I would wait until 
that dead wall of cireumstance no longer 
lifted its hard, chill bulk between us. I 
have waited, and now you inflict upon 
me this cruel sorrow without the least 
rational cause!” 

Olivia felt herself begin to tremble. 
She slipped toward the door, which 
chanced not to be far away. ‘I gave 
you no cause, in those other days,” she 
said, ‘‘to believe that I ever meant to 
become your wife.” 
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“T thought then that you loved me. 
I think still that you love me. This 
should be cause enough, surely!” 

‘*But—if you were wrong ?” she asked, 
with a sort of haughty exasperation. 
“If you were wrong then, and if you 
are wrong now ?” 

He took several steps in her direction. 
His eyes were glowing—the eyes that 
she loved, that she had seen gazing at 
her through the mist of a hundred 
dreams, that had nearly always made 
lier heart beat quicker if she had looked 
into them deeply or without warning. 

‘**T am not wrong, Olivia,” he said. 
‘Your soul tells you that Do n't let 
any mad faney, caprice, theory, come 
between us. The stars in their courses 
should be with two hearts that love as 
ours do.” He stretched out his arms and 
opened them. 

For one swift instant she longed to 
hound toward him—to lay her head on 
his breast—to tell him everything—to 
accept the forgiveness that he was cer- 
tain of extending her, and to let such 
forgiveness stand in the place of what 
she would have called God’s. 

But her longing died under the stress 
of another: it was one that she held to 
be far holier and higher. She receded 
to the very threshold of the room, all the 
while looking straight at Massereene. 

‘*T hope,” she said, without a quiver 
in her voice, ‘‘that we shall never see 


one another again on this earth. I hope 
it most earnestly, devoutly. I may 
write you—I am not sure. But if I do 
not, take my good-bye now and here.” 
Then she saw his face through her rush- 
ing tears, and as it seemed to come 
nearer, she turned, hastening from the 
room. 

‘Olivia!’ she heard him cry . . For 
days afterward that sound echoed through 
her reveries, and now and then she would 
tell herself that it must so echo until the 
one last silence made it forever cease. 

But for two or three hours after disap- 
pearing from the presence of Massereene, 
she remained in the most supplicatory 
and entranced mood of prayer. She 
poured forth thanks to God for hav- 
ing enabled her to resist the happiness 
offered her in place of that life-long ex- 
piation by which she could at least par- 
tially annul the atrocity of her sin. She 
prayed for strength hereafter to disci- 
pline every desire which bore upon self- 
gratification; and having thus prayed 
for strength, she arose, like the majority 
of those whom an ecstasy of personal 
prostration and abasement has intoxi- 
cated, believing that she was already 
vastly stronger. 

But she met with no further tempta- 
tion from Jasper Massereene. In about 
three weeks’ time she learned through 
the Satterthwaites that he contemplated 
recrossing the ocean 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


THE DECAY OF RURAL NEW ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES 


THE cultivation of the soil, we have 
been taught to believe, is the true foun- 
dation of national prosperity. If this 
theory is correct, the faet is, to say the 
least, startling, that the population of 
the hill-towns of New England is stead- 
ily declining, and its farming lands are 
gradually becoming unkempt wilder- 
nesses. Vast areas in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts formerly covered with 
fruitful meadows and grain-fields, are 
now ‘‘unprofitably gay ” with tenacious 
sumac and odorous fern. The once cul- 
tivated land is occupied by bush and 


BURR TODD. 


brake, and the woodman plies his axe 
where seventy-five years ago were heard 
the ring of the scythe and the rustle of 
the sickle. 

For instance, there is a rural town in 
Connecticut, not sixty miles from New 
York by rail, and barely twelve from the 
busy sites of industry that dot the coast- 
line of the Sound. It is an old settle- 
ment, dating back nearly to the year 1700; 
one in which, long ago, brave deeds were 
done, and where men and women of na- 
tional fame were born; a quiet town, in 
which, having found rest one summer, a 
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visitor is apt to spend a second, and per- 
haps a third vacation. 

From the windows of an old farm- 
house there, on a June morning, one 
may look down on a square mile of bush 
and forest—the rye and clover fields of 
a former generation. 

A cross-road, but little more than a 
grassy lane, skirts the southern verge of 
the tract, in an effort to connect parallel 
‘‘turnpikes” a mile apart. It is a charm- 
ing pathway on a summer morning. Its 
course is along a lofty hill-range, across 
a brook, up an opposing foot-hill, and 
then down a steady decline of a thou- 
sand feet into the wide and beautiful 
valleys of the Housatonic and Sauga- 
tuck—for the two join hands here, a 
ridge barely thirty feet in height separ- 
ating the affluents of one from those of 
the other. 

The road is narrow and winding, and 
there are ‘‘ fence corners.” Perhaps the 
reader may not know what they are. 
Well, here is one: the angle where two 
fences meet. It is oceupied by a gnarled 
and mossy old apple-tree, gathered at 
whose base is a clump of spicy sweet 
fern. A cluster of sumacs—the vegeta- 
ble bull-dog that, once fastened in the 
soil, never lets go—has taken possession 
of another fence-corner; and in a third 
is a famous old elm with a hole as big as 
that of Sumner Chace, and a story quite 
as pleasant if there were time to tell it. 
Two tufts of grass in the centre of the 
road define the path of wheels and of 
horses’ feet. Boughs of chestnut and 
maple overhang so thickly, and ranks of 
bayberry and fern press so closely, that 
one may not pass there in early morn- 
ing without enjoying an impromptu 
shower-bath of dew-drops. 

The most casual observer must be im- 
pressed by the number of empty houses 
along the way. Count them: one on the 
corner where the road leaves the high- 
way, another beneath the big elm on the 
hill, a third under the hill, a fourth on 
the next slope—four houses in a five 
minutes’ walk, and only one is inhabited. 
Opposite the occupied house is a deserted 
cellar with crumbling walls, and in the 
rear are rows of scrawny currant bushes 
and beds of tansy and peppermint, de- 
fining what once was a garden plot. 
Octogenarians tell that in their day a 


little brown homestead was here, under 
whose roof farmer Morgan and his wife 
reared a brood of ten children on the 
produce of the farm that stretched back 
yonder into what is now a waste. Walk- 
ing farther, we count three similar ruins 
in adjoining fields, and across the brook 
a fourth—four vanished homes in a dis 
tance of a quarter of a mile. 

An old shoemaker who once lived in 
the house beside the brook, remembered 
that in his younger days the neighbor 
hood was a hive of small industries. 
Hats, combs, buttons, rakes, ploughs, 
hoes and carriages, were among the arti 
cles made in numerous small factories 
placed along the mill-streams. But steam 
superseded water-power and handicraft; 
labor was organized, systematized, gath 
ered into great ‘‘ establishments” where 
mighty machinery was driven with cease 
less din; and the hundreds of little 
‘* water-shops ” were deserted and left to 
decay. 

Beyond the brook, over the way from 
the shoemaker's deserted home, a wood 
road leads up into the desolate waste 
fields. There is to me something deeply 
pathetic in their appearance, like tenants 
of an almshouse, old, worn out, useless. 
The forest encroaches upon them but 
slowly: here, a clump of grass, a few 
oaks or white birches; there, a chestnut 
or hickory, chance-sown by some squir 
rel. Thrust a torch into the matted mass 
and it would burn with the flame of a 
prairie fire; and on the ground thus 
burnt over a thick growth of poplar 
would spring up. Where the poplar 
seed comes from in such cases nobody 
knows; but it always does come. Yet, 
without the baptism of fire, kindly nat 
ure covers their nakedness with a man 
tle of worthless, thick-growine shrubs 
fern, sumac, bayberry, to say nothing of 
the whortleberry bushes that crown the 
hill-tops. These three shrubs are, how 
ever, rarely found intermingled. They 
are not gregarious, though sometimes 
the sumac pushes its strong, muscular 
roots among the fibrous masses of the 
fern. The bayberry is a beautiful shrub 
with green, glossy leaves, and clusters 
of drab-colored berries coated with a 
tallow-like substance said to be of use in 
the arts and in materia medica. When 
the old shoemaker and his wife were 
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alive, she used to extract this substance 
by boiling the berries, and make it into 
a round ball, with which he polished 
hoot soles and heels. They spoke of it 
as ‘“barb'ry taller,” and candles were 
made of it by thrifty housewives. 

Here is a restful seat under this hoary 
birch, beside the spring welling up cool 
and pure from immeasurable depths be- 
neath its roots. The limbs stretch out 
hundreds of feet from the gigantic trunk 

-those that have not been lopped by the 
scythe of Time, for the tree is very old. 
The large, round holes driven by the great 
yellow-breasted wood-pecker—‘* yellow- 
hammer” and ‘* high-hole” the boys call 
him-—show that some of the larger limbs 
are decayed to the heart. The white birch 
at its best has an air of gramarye, but 
when its limbs are falling to pieces, and 
the bark hangs in long strips like rolls of 
parchment, it is positively weird. What 
is the genesis of this tree? It is of the 
species of which bowls, trays and birch 
canoes are made, and is like those Ana- 
kim which crown the higher peaks of 
the Adirondacks, fully two hundred miles 
away. There is neither brush nor briar 
under the sweep of its branches, but in- 
stead a soft green-sward, that irresistibly 
impels one to lounge. Let us then loiter 
here an hour, and draw back the curtain 
of the long ago. 

** Presto, change!” Brush and brake 
liave disappeared. Rye fields cover the 
hillsides; the heavy cradle sweeps through 
the grain, the binders follow, and the 
low, creaking wains that bear the harvest 
to the barns; while Towser, under this 
old birch, guards the lunch of cider and 
raised harvest-cake. 

Other pictures succeed. It is crisp Sep- 
tember and sowing time. The plough 
travels over the stubble-fields; the sower 
follows, scattering the seed; and then the 
harrow. And at sunset all is still, myr- 
iads of migrating pigeons cover the field, 
or break with their weight the branches 
of the neighboring forest. Happy then 
the farmer lad whomay boast a flint-lock 
musket; he can strew the ground with the 
dying and the dead, and for many a day 
pigeon pie shall enrich his larder. 

Years pass. The next view shows the 
fields exhausted by years of taking off the 
harvest and putting nothing on; they are 
turned into wide and lonely cow-pastures. 





Dwarf cedars and birches springing up 
attest the impoverishment of the soil, and 
the fern and sumac are just beginning to 
push their aggressive roots through the 
shingly hillsides. _ Wild-eyed kine are 
grazing there, and as the sun is setting, 
Molly from the farm comes down to the 
bars and with mellow tones calls the 
wanderers home. 

In the next scene, the bushes have 
become too many and the herbage too 
scanty to sustain the kine, and sheep 
have taken their place. This brings the 
action to my day, for when I first be- 
gan to haunt the pastures I found the 
fleecy innocents in possession. Bunches 
of wool waving on the bushes even 
now, remind one of their former pres- 
ence. They could live where cattle 
would starve, and might yet be here if 
hungry curs from the neighboring vil- 
lages had not scoured the pastures and 
throttled or worried the poor creatures 
until the farmer in despair sold them for 
removal into less molested localities. 

Locomotion in the pastures would be 
much more difficult were it not for those 
former tenants. Wood-roads cross the 
waste at intervals, but sheep-walks wind 
through the copse in every direction. The 
sheep is a born engineer; I have studied 
and admired his works on great ranches 
as well as in these New England pastures. 
If he has toascend a hill he makes use of 
the inclined plane. If there is a log or 
other obstacle in his path he is too lan- 
guid or too leisurely to leap it, and instead 
goes round. He will make wide detours 
to avoid getting his feet wet. He loves 
the alder copse on a July day as well as 
I do, and as his regard for his fleecy coat 
leads him to avoid thorn-bushes and the 
denser thickets, his path is a delightful 
combination of are and circle, straight 
line and mazy sinuosity. His only fail- 
ing is a tendency to run his ‘‘ walk” too 
near the verge of every beetling cliff that 
is within range. 

With the sale of the sheep the last hope 
of the pastures was abandoned. Their 
owner at once gave notice in town-meet- 
ing that he should ‘‘ throw them open to 
the commons ”7.e. no longer maintain the 
fences inclosing them from the highway : 
and soon they were forsaken of man and 
beast. Then, as if to emphasize their 
desolation, the denizens of the wild wood 
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vame in. One might turn with profit 
from day-dreams to study the habits of 
these queer beings. Keynard finds in 
this desolation his favorite tid-bits—the 
little white-bellied field-mice whose tun- 
nels run through the bushes in every 
direction, and the rabbits whose warrens 
are hidden in the deeper thickets. You 
may place in Reynard’s haunts pieces of 
meat, whether of flesh or fowl, whether 
wholesome or tinctured with strychnine, 
and he will not touch it; but a dead 
mouse he devours greedily. Here and 
there, one sees the shallow holes dug by 
the strong forefeet of the polecat in pur- 
suit of crickets and other insects that 
supply his larder. The shy partridge 
nests here; even saucy Bob White, who 
dearly loves the bustle of the farm- 
yard, accepts the shelter of these thickets 
for his eggs and helpless young. An 
old gray-bearded woodchuck has his bur- 
row in the corner of the fence yonder 
—evidently an outcast from his race, 
which prefers the sweetest clover-fields 
and richest intervales of the cultivated 
farm. One evening at dusk I surprised 
on this hill-top a mother-raccoon and her 
four young ones, bent on their nightly 
quest to the brook below for frogs and 
muskrats. The dam rapidly made off 
through the brush, but the young obeyed 
their first instinct in time of danger—to 
climb—and as they chose small saplings 
I soon had the whole four corraled with- 
in reach of my cane and quite at my 
mercy. They looked so ‘* cute,” however, 
with black muzzles and eyelashes setting 
off their bright intelligent faces, that I 
had not the heart to shake them off into 
Reuben’s jaws, and I left them to rejoin 
their dam. 

The black snake of the pastures inter- 
ests me quite as much as any beast of the 
field. As Johnny, a boy-naturalist who 
sometimes shares my rambles, observes, 
he can *‘ whip any other reptile,” to be 
found in his preserves—even Crotalus 
horridus. I never but once caught a 
black snake napping. On that occasion 
his head and body were half-buried in 
a hole which he was boring through the 
hard, sun-baked soil of a wood-road in the 
pastures, evidently intending it for a bur- 
row. I touched him with my cane gently ; 
at once he sprang from his hole and 
threw himself into a coil, in an attitude 


of gallantself-defence. Hearing Reuben’s 
deep growl, however, he lowered his 
crest, and glided quickly into a pile o! 
loose stones near by. What subtle in 
stinct told him that the big Newfound 
land would seize him by the middle, and 
with a single shake dislocate every vei 
tebra in his body; perhaps behead him 
with a white-toothed guillotine? 

In one township of thirty-two square 
miles, there are, as estimated, a thousand 
acres of these once cultivated lands now 
barren. This reversion of fertile land to 
sterility presupposes a decline in popula 
tion; and a reference to the census reports 
for the last five decades will prove the 
supposition to be a fact. There is food 
for thought in the following tables show 
ing the loss in population in seven repre- 
sentative rural ** towns” (7.e., townships) 
of Connecticut during the past fifty years. 
They are taken from Windham and New 
London counties in the eastern, New 
Haven in the central, and Fairfield in the 
western part of the State. 


WINDHAM County. NEW Haven Country 


Year. Pomfret Lebanon, Wolcott. Prospect 
1830 1,078 2555 843 O51 
1880 - 1470 1845 $113 12 

Loss, - 50S 710 rn) 1nd 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 

Year Sherinan Wilton. Redding. 
1830 - 947 2.097 1,68¢ 
1880 828 1.864 1.540 

Loss, - - 119 233 146 


The principal cities of the State have 
increased during the same period as fol- 


lows : 

Year. New Haven. Hartford. Bridgeport. Norwalk. 
1830 10,180 7074 2.800 3,792 
1880 62.852 $2,551 20,148 13, ot 

Increase, 52,702 35,477 26,548 10,164 


This rapid increase of city population 
accounts in a measure for the steady de- 
cline of the hill-towns; the children born 
in them hasten away as soon as they are 
old enough to go to the places where are 
greater opportunities of earning money. 
The parents remain, and when they die the 
old homesteads are left desolate and soon 
fall intodecay. Men from the city cannot 
be induced to settle upon these deserted 
holdings. There were fifteen empty houses 
(vacated by death) in the town, most of 
them having from fifteen to one hundred 
acres of land attached. These properties 
could be purchased for less than the cost 
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of the buildings upon them; yet there 
were no buyers. If they are ever taken 
it must be by a race more pastoral in in- 
stinect, more inured to manual labor and 
better content with small gains than that 
of the present proprietors. The boy reared 
on these hill-sides develops into one of 
the best specimens of the New England 
race; clear-brained, clean-limbed, vigor- 
ous, panting like a war-horse to be in 
battle with his peers. He has an abiding 
conviction that a hill-side farm is a good 
place to emigrate from. After sixteen he 
is rarely found hoeing and grubbing; 
he is at school, at college, in a relative’s 
office in the great city, on a Texas cattle- 
ranch, or he is washing out gold in some 
Nevada gulch. The daughters, too, seek 
employment elsewhere, chiefly as school- 
teachers or operatives. And soon the old 
homesteads go to waste. 

At the store one day the Squire gave 
me some details that illustrate this hegira 
from the rural home. ‘‘ Let us take the 
main street of the village,” said he, ‘‘ and 
see how many of those who first opened 
their eyes upon it remain. The big white 
house at its head is farmer A.’s. He had 
six children who grew to maturity. One 
sonisaclergyman in New York; another 
is a merchant in an Eastern city; the 
third died in Minnesota; the fourth is a 
contractor and builder in a neighboring 
town. There were two daughters: one 
is dead, the other gathers her brood about 
her ina far-off Northern town. The two 
old people sit desolate by their lonely 
fireside. 

‘Next, as we passdown the street, is the 
fine old farm-house with the pretty lawn 
in front. There, was a richly-endowed 
family. One is an inventor. whose busy 


brain and hands have made him rich; an- 
other without money or friends has won 
both, as author and journalist in the me- 
tropolis. One daughter is a well-known 
educator and lecturer; a second daughter 
is the wife of a clergyman in New York; 
athird is also married and residing away 
from home. The parents are as much 
alone at sixty as in the first year of their 
marriage forty years ago. 

‘There is another old mansion ~ ; 
and the Squire kept on telling similar 
stories till I began to think every house 
in the village might have a like history. 
One would suppose that the instinct of 
ownership would tend to keep the prop- 
erty in the hands of a family. But the 
natural heirs of the land do not remain 
to claim it. It is thrown into market, and 
there are no buyers. Some day there may 
be areaction. It may become fashionable 
to possess a little country-house—the own- 
ing of an old homestead may be a stamp 
of respectability. Otherwise there is no 
hope for these waste lands except in their 
occupation by some thrifty hard-work- 
ing foreigner. Wherever an Irishman or 
German takes root in these hill-sides he 
soon develops the virtues of a landholder. 
Year by year the cabbage-patch creeps 
farther up the ridge, and corn and potato 
fields encroach on the ranks of the sumac 
and fern; green grass shows where he has 
grubbed out the bushes, and the family 
goat or cow grazes amid the rabbit war- 
rens. In a few years he has a flock of 
children about him who attack the wilder- 
ness cheerily, and in due time the waste 
land again becomes meadow, pasture, and 
harvest-field. But as yet there are far too 
few of these thrifty, industrious, persever- 
ing workers in the new deserts of our East. 

















THE BELLES OF OLD PHILADELPHIA. 


BY CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 


[First Paper. ] 


AN exhibition of historical portraits 
has lately been held at Philadelphia, 
which fully bears out its claim to be 
regarded as the city of ancestors. No- 
where else in America could so many 
pictured progenitors have been brought 


together. The oldest and proudest fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia removed their 


treasured portraits from the walls of 
town and country houses, from safety 
vaults and bankers’ fireproof rooms, and 
sent them to grace the hails of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, which is in itself a 
monument to the love of beauty that 
prevailed in old Philadelphia. Over five 
hundred old portraits, mostly by famous 
American painters, went to form a col- 
lection that may fairly be regarded as 
the most interesting exhibition of Amer- 
ican historical art ever held. 

Old Philadelphia was kind to portrait 
painters. There was plenty of money to 
pay them with, and there was love of 
art and sturdy intelligence with which 
to appreciate their work. Family pride 
and the ancestor-worship brought over 
from England led to their being em- 
ployed with eagerness to perpetuate, for 
posterity’s benefit, the solemn, benign 
countenances of mayor and town coun- 
cilor, of merchant, trader and landowner. 
And then, there were the ladies! Each 
dame and damsel feeling herself a colo- 
nial sovereign in a country where then, 
as now, every woman was a queen, and 
anxious that futurity should remember 
that she was also a beauty! 

The earliest of the beauties of old 
Philadelphia lived that sylvan life which 
is said to be so favorable to female 
charms. Dryads and wood-nymphs they 
were, perforce; gazed at by admiring 
Indians, sleeping in caves, bathing in 
tree-shadowed pools, and gossiping by the 
river-bank at twilight while the man- 
i’-the-moon looked down upon them pa- 
ternally with a touch of Quaker quietism 
on his jolly face. Some of these very 
beauties had, doubtless, been painted in 
the old country by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
and Sir Peter Lely. If they were not 
court beauties themselves, they at least 
had the atmosphere of the court about 


them—the frivolous court of Charles, 
the stately decorous court of the Second 
James, of the little Dutchman, or of 
good Queen Anne. 

Lely and Kneller were the fathers of 
the Philadelphia school of portraiture. 
Their pupils, at first and second hand, 
went roaming through the budding Amer- 
ican colonies, painting a town dignitary 
here, a blooming matron there, a favor 
ite child in another place. 

One of these wanderers was Hesselius, 
an Englishman, whose portraits are 
found in many of the old manor-houses 
throughout Maryland, where he passed 
the latter years of his life. He roamed 
about the English settlements, painting 
the likenesses of the fresh-faced girls 
and young matrons, who welcomed him 
gladJy for his news from the old home 
and the new neighbors. Let us fancy 
him, some fine summer morning, riding 
into the pretty village where brotherly 
love, not to mention sisterly, reigned 
supreme. He alights at Clarke’s Inn, or 
perchance the Blue Anchor, throws his 
saddle-bags to the negroes, and strides 
off to meet Master Clement Plumstead, 
a prominent man, and thrice mayor of 
the colony. He has come to paint the 
portrait of Master Plumstead’s beautiful 
young wife—his second wife, says gos- 
siping tradition. 

The day has passed when Philadelphia 
beauties were married by firelight in 
the woods, and when snakes, the natural 
foes of Eve’s daughters, came to peep 
at them in their cave-boudoirs. Cats no 
longer kill rabbits for their mistresses’ 
dinners, but are their favored compan- 
ions as they sit at spinning-wheel or 
spinet, and are rewarded for the early 
colonial labors of their race with dishes 
of cream, for the meadows are full of 
vattle, and man and beast are prospering 
in Penn’s settlemeng. 

And thus, when Hesselius comes to 
paint Mistress Clement Plumstead, he 
finds her sitting in state like an English 
lady of the manor, in a gown of dark 
green satin sent from England in her 
wedding outfit. 

There exists a family tradition to the 
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PLUMSTEAD, 


(From the Portrait attributed to Peter Lely.) 


effect that this portrait was painted by 
Sir Peter Lely; but this is clearly im- 
possible, as Sir Peter died in 1680, The 
portrait bears the stamp of colonialism 
and that debased Knellerism which was 
the mark of the work of Hesselius and 
his fellows in America, and was hand- 
ed down to the Philadelphia portrait- 
painters of the last generation through 
the teachings of Charles Wilson Peale, 
who was himself a pupil of Hesselius, 
It is curious to trace the influence of 
Queen Anne art through a century and 
a half of Philadelphia portraiture. 
There is a romantic charm about this 
portrait of Mistress Plumstead. I like 
to think of her sitting to Hesselius in 
the large hall of her home, with spindle- 
Vou, VII.—43 


legged furniture and blue-and-white tea- 
cups about her, and a negro page in 
fantastic livery waiting at the door to 
do her bidding. The dark youth was 
brought from Barbadoes by her hus- 
band’s traders to be her body-slave, be- 
cause, forsooth, it was the fashion for 
the gay madame at King George's court 
to have black pages; and should the 
queen of Penn’s colony be without 
one? Through the long windows, the 
odors from the garden perfume the air, 
mingling with the scent of the dried 
rose-leaves in the great jars. (The gar- 
den of Mistress Plumstead was justly 
famed for its beauty throughout the 
settlement.) 

I know she was a sad flirt, that same 
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Mistress Plumstead. That sly look in her 
long, black eyes is doubtless meant for 
Hesselius himself, in spite of all her sweet 
demureness of feature. A wild young 
heart beats beneath that long, stiff bodice, 
and its beatings find congenial echo in 
the bohemianism of the strolling painter. 
The jaunty, debonair fashion in which 
she holds the great flower at her side, 
breathes a dainty, feminine recklessness. 
That single flower from her own famous 
garden is a fine touch of naiveté, which 
atones for much bad painting on the part 
of Master Hesselius; not only because 
flowers are the natural artistic comple- 
ments of pretty women, but because old 
Philadelphia was one great bed of blos- 
The ‘sweet, serene air” that had 
charmed old Penn—the divine breath of 
‘pine, cedar and sassafras * from which 
he drew fresh inspiration for his la- 
bors—formed an atmosphere in which 
women and flowers throve apace. In 
Penn's time, the settlement was per 
fumed with the fragrance of the wild 
myrtle, that threw loving arms about 
all the meadow and forest land. When 
Hesselius painted Mistress Plumstead, 
Philadelphia was blossoming with gar- 
dens and orchards, in which American 


soms. 
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CHARLES WILLING. 
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primeval nature and the landscape «rt 
of the Georgian period met on common 
ground. 

he finest of all the early Philadelphia 
gardens was that of Edward Shippe 
appointed president of the provincial 
council by Penn, and first mayor of thi 
city. It the anna 
of the colony as ‘*Shippen’s great ai 


is spoken of in 
famous orchard There was a pleasant 
summer-house, Savs the old chronicle: 
erected in the middle of his garden; 


ali 
the garden itself abounded in tulips 
pinks, carnations, roses and lilies. | 
must needs have been in this fair and 


lovely garden that ** Handsome Nannie 
Shippen ” played as a child and romped 
as a lively girl, for she was the grand 
daughter of Edward Shippen. When 
only twenty years old, in 1730, she 
ried Charles Willing, 
mayor of Philadelphia. His father was 
Thomas Willing, of Bristol; and _ his 
own son, by ‘‘ Nannie” Shippen, was 
named Thomas. The latter became in 
his turn one of the notables of the city 

When Robert Feke painted Mrs. Will 
ing’s portrait, she was a bloomimg ma 


mar 


who was twice 


tron with sons and daughters springing 
up about her, to whom transmit 
ted that honest, healthy loveliness 
of soul and body which she had 
drawn into her being from the flow 
ers of Edward Shippen’s garden. 
She 


she 


looks like some great decor 
ative plant, in her flowered gown 
with its darks and lights contrasted 
like the tones of a variegated tulip. 
Peonies and 
cheeks. 


her 
Keke has painted the ro- 
bust, open-air beauty with a vig- 
orous brush. There is no feeble 
Knellerism in this painter, the first 
of all the American colonial artists 
who had proper training. 

And where, think you, did he lay 
the foundation of this training? In 
Spain, where he was a prisoner and 
captive. He managed to procure 
brushes and colors; and he painted, 
in a crude, untaught way, pictures 
which he afterward sold. It was 
thus he discovered that nature in- 
tended him for a painter. Strange, 
that the special providence which 
watches over bohemians in all ages 
and climes, should have sent this 


red roses are on 
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adventurous Oyster Bay lad to worship at 
the shrine of Velasquez in far-off Spain. 
The influence of the old Spanish masters 
is very marked in the color and the hand- 
ling of this portrait. It was painted in 
1746, and is the best-known work of this 
artist. His name appears under Mrs. 
Willing’s long, tapering hand—a 
very handsome hand, but evidently 
conventional, and borrowed from 
the old masters of Spain or Italy, 
like the hands of all the early Aimer- 
ican portrait-painters. Feke’s por- 
traits were regarded in the colonies 
as being second only to those of 
West. The modern estimate would 
class them higher, from their bent 
toward realism, 

One of the Philadelphia beauties 
of the Revolutionary period was Ann 
Willing, daughter of Thomas Will- 
ing, already mentioned, She mar- 
ried Mr. William Bingham in 1780. 

When Benjamin West sent for 
his betrothed, Miss Betsy Shewell, 
to join him in England under care- 
ful guardianship, it was Matthew 
Pratt, a promising young painter of 
Philadelphia, who escorted the fair 
damsel to England. Of course, they 
were properly chaperoned by West’s 
father, although, as Pratt was a rel- 
ative of the young lady, American 
colonial proprieties might not have 
blushed at their crossing the ocean 
alone together. When she married 
West, at St. Martin’s in the Strand, it 
was Pratt who gave the bride away. 
He remained for some time in England, 
studying under West. 

Pratt, too, possessed that natural de- 
sire to see the world and study human 
nature which belongs to the artistic tem- 
perament. A famous adventure befell 
him on his way to Jamaica, in 1757, 
when the vessel was captured and plun- 
dered by a French privateer. A week 
later a British ship rescued the passengers 
and bore them to Jamaica in triumph. 

The popular reputation of Pratt rests 
largely upon the signs he painted: ‘* Nep- 
tune,” a ‘‘ Fox-Chase,” the ‘Cock in 
Barnyard,” and, above all, the group of 
portraits of the principal members of the 
Philadelphia convention of 1788, which 
hung at the corner of Chestnut and 
Fourth Streets, and filled the populace, 


aye, and the connoisseurs, too, with ad- 
miration. 

There was less colonialism in Pratt 
than in most of his fellows. His por- 
traits show a large personal experience, 
in which Philadelphia provincialism only 





MRS. MATTHEW PRATT. 


(From a Painting by Matthew Pratt.) 


plays a quaint and pleasing part. Thus, 
in this portrait of the painter’s wife, the 
Quaker primness of feature and deport- 
ment is sublimated into the innocent, 
stiff dignity of a Flemish or Old-Ger- 
man Madonna. The Madonna-like effect 
is produced partly by the arrangement 
of the hood, which gives a tropical lais- 
sez aller to the decorous head. The Cre- 
ole coquettes of Jamaica may have worn 
such mantillas when Pratt saw them at 
their plantation balls; some suggestion 
of the black zenda affected by the ladies 
of Venice may have reached him in En- 
gland, or a glimpse of the proud head of 
a court-beauty, alighting from her sedan- 
chair before a great London house, may 
have lent to this eighteenth century head- 
dress the grace of imagination and the 
painter’s glamor. 

Pratt painted this portrait of his young 
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MRS. GEORGE BRAXTON, 


wife in all love and tenderness. She was 
Elizabeth Moore, daughter of Charles 
Moore, a Philadelphia merchant; and she 
became the wife of the painterin 1760. The 
portrait was executed soon after her mar- 
riage. Mrs. Pratt died when her fourth 
child was a babe in arms. <A touching 
tradition is preserved by her great-grand- 
children, who still live at Philadelphia, 
of the domestic perplexities of the poor 
young widower. The housekeeper he 
engaged to look after his babies prov- 
ing unequal to the duty, he assumed it 
himself, endeavoring to unite paint with 
pap—a difficult task for either man or 
woman! It was his habit to take his 
children in a skiff up Dock Creek to 
the neighborhood of Eighth and Walnut 
Streets, which was then a stretch of wood- 
land; and there the family camped out. 
The children played about and cooked a 
picnic dinner, while the father sketched 
and minded the baby, and traced the fair, 
hooded features of his wife in every pass- 
ing cloud and falling shadow. There is 
a pathetic, phantom-like pallor about the 
portrait which seems to foretell an early 
separation of soul from body. 


Mrs. George Braxton, in her white 





satin gown and pearls, looks out 
from the canvas, open-eyed with 
wonder, at finding herself among 
so many Philadelphia 
the Georgian 


ladies of 
period. But, al- 
though a Virginian, she has as 
good a claim on Philadelphia re 
membrance as the best of them: 
for, was she not the sister-in-law 
of Carter Braxton, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independ 
Her father, the Hon. John 
Blair, was nephew of that Commis 
sary Blair who was appointed the 
first to such office, by the Bishop 
of London. 


ence ¢ 


Commissary Blair is 
famous as the man who petitioned 
King William and Queen Mary to 
grant a charter for a college in 
Virginia, to be named after the 
king and queen. The request was 
granted, and the great Sir Chris- 
topher Wren himself deigned to 
design the buildings in which the 
chivalrous youth of colonial Vir- 
ginia were to receive training in 
the classics. 

The lady was Mary Blair, born at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1734, and the 
record of her birth is still preserved by her 
descendants in the family Bible. Her 
first husband was Colonel George Brax- 
ton, brother to Carter Braxton; the wed- 
ding took place in 1753. She married 
twice after the gallant colonel died; and 
her oft-recurring condition of bridehood 
is very properly symbolized by the white 
satin and pearls in which she has come 
down to posterity. The portrait was en- 
larged from a miniature, it is said, by a 
London artist. And we take the liberty 
of believing that only colonial art could 
have handled the satin folds of that wide 
hooped petticoat in so thin and flat a 
manner, Stiffer even than nature and 
the mantua-maker’s art have made it, is 
this youthful bride’s figure, as she appears 
in her wedding-gown. Georgian fashions 
are not wholly responsible for the en- 
forced solemnity cf her demeanor; the 
limner’s art (or lack of it) counts for 
much with this strait-laced beauty. 

It is many, many years since this Vir- 
ginia bride last found herself among the 
friends who lately surrounded her on 
the Academy walls. Was it strange that, 
one night when the cuardians had all left 
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the building and the mice crept timidly 
about the halls lined with portraits, there 
sleamed a sudden shimmer of white satin, 
as if the wide-eyed lady with pearls in 
her hair were about to leave the frame? 
It might have been only the moonlight 
touching the fold with a spectral hand 
stretched through the glass roof of the 
gallery. Or it might have been the ghost 
of the young bride, advancing to receive 
the congratulations of her Philadelphia 
friends and connections. Butif you had 
been there you could have heard the 
rustle of satin from all parts of the gal- 
lery and seen the dear rigid dames who 
lived under the First and Second Georges 
come sailing along through the moon- 
lit dusk with their wide petticoats like 
balloons and their terribly tight bod- 
ices; their elbow-sleeves, their high, bare 
foreheads, and their hair combed back 
in cleanly, though unbecoming fashion. 
And they gather around the young bride, 
and she curtsies low with her hand upon 
her breastknot, as you may see her in 
the picture: and then it is ho, fora dance 
—a stately Georgian dance! 

As there must be cavaliers for dames, 
it would not be too much to fancy that 
Penn’s tyrannical father, the doughty 
admiral, as Lely painted him, might 
think himself none too old, though he 
lived under the second Charles, to join 
the Georgian ladies in their rhythmic 
measures. And if Admiral Penn may 
dance, why may not Ben Franklin leave 
his books and instruments in Martin’s 
picture of him, or Washington quit the 
cannon near which Peale has shown him 
standing, to join the demurely festive 
throng? Lord Baltimore, in his court- 
dress, in the portrait Queen Anne gave 
to her name-city of Annapolis, is as fine 
a gallant as any ghostly beavty might 
wish to see. And, presently, all thought 
of place or precedence is thrown aside, and 
snatches of old tunes of Marlborough’s 
time are floating up and down the long 
halls, and there is fluttering of fans and 
clicking of high heels, and ogling and 
flirting and seandal-mongering of a dis- 
creet nature. Such an asking after neigh- 
bors, such talk of dead-and-gone loves, 
such a welcoming of friends who have 
met after a hundred years and know 
each other for a brief space, as in the 
old days ! 


But, hark! The cocks are crowing 
in the market-gardens of Germantown. 
Farewell, la compagnie! The little Vir- 
ginia bride skips back to her frame, with 
a shy, swift flirt of her satin-covered 
hoops, seattering the ghosts like a flock 
of night-birds. And on the morrow, the 
sarly visitor shall find her sitting as up- 
right and starched as ever, with her hand 
on her breast-knot and her eyes full of 
wonder, looking as innocent as though 
she had danced no ghostly round the 
night before! 

Conspicuous among the aristocratic 
beauties of old Philadelphia were the 
ladies of the Cadwalader family. From 
Williamina Moore, of Moore Hall, in 
colonial Pennsylvania, to Lady Archi- 
bald Campbell, in modern England, is a 
step of more than a century and a half; 
yet the comeliness of the one may be 
traced back in the direct line to the other. 

The Philadelphia branch of the Eng- 
lish Moores is descended from John 
Moore, King’s Collector at the port of 
Philadelphia, who died in 1731, leaving 
numerous children. His eldest son, like- 
wise named John, settled at New York, 
and was the first person buried in Trinity 
churchyard. Daniel, the sixth child of 
the Philadelphia John Moore, was sent 
to England to be educated at Oxford. 
He became distinguished as a jurist and 
as a member of Parliament, and _ his 
daughter, Frances Moore, married, in 
the year 1770, the celebrated Thomas 
Erskine, afterwards Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. 

Another son of John Moore was Wil- 
liam Moore, of Moore Hall, whose estate 
lay on the banks of the Schuylkill, about 
twenty-five miles from Philadelphia, 
above Valley Forge. He was born in 
1699, and educated at Oxford. On his 
return to America, in 1722, he married 
Williamina, whose parents were David, 
Earl of Wemyss (who was made Lord 
High Admiral of Scotland by Queen 
Anne), and Lady Anne Douglas, daughter 
of William, the first Duke of Queens- 
berry. Mrs. Moore was named William- 
ina in honor of William of Orange. Her 
handsome face and aristocratic bearing 
made her remarkable, even at that period, 
when courtliness and charm went hand- 
in-hand; and she was the first of a long 
line of English and American beauties 
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Williamina Moore died in 1784, one year 
after her husband. Upon her death, the 
tamily removed to Philadelphia, and 
were thenceforward identified with that 
city. The family seat, Moore Hall, was 
still standing in 1880. 

The portrait shows Williamina Moore, 
of Moore Hall, in all her radiant youth 
and sparkling, yet imperious, beauty. 
In her page’s hat and feather, with a 
long silken train depending from her 
dimpled and beautifully-modeled shoul- 
ders, she looks like a high-bern heroine 
of Shakespearean comedy—some Rosa- 
lind or Beatrice, all fire and spirit and 
restiveness barely under control. Like 
Rosalind, too, she was an exiled princess, 
for she and her brother James, afterward 
fifth Earl of Wemyss, had been driven 
from Scotland because of their father’s 
friendship for the Pretender. 

She looks like one of those who loved 
the Stuarts even to the death. ‘‘God 
and the King!” is her watchword ; and 
that brilliant face is the mask that con- 
cealed a brain full of state secrets and 
court intrigues. She was one that would 
carry cipher dispatches sewn in that gay 
riding-hat of hers for ‘* Charlie over the 
water,” and think it no harm to hood- 





WILLIAMINA WEMYSS MOORE. 


wink his enemies by a gay laugh and a 
merry jest. The times, in both the old 
world and the new, demanded that wo 
men should be brave; and her loving 
husband says of her in his will that she 
was “never frightened by the rude rab 
ble nor dismayed by the insolent threats 
of the ruling powers.” And never was 
character better shown in the face than 
in this portrait of a Scotch earl’s daugh 
ter transplanted to colonial shores, The 
original painting was accidentally de- 
stroyed long ago, but the engraving 
which had been made from it was, for- 
tunately, preserved. 

Williamina Moore’s beauty was part 
of the dowry which her granddaughter, 
Williamina Bond (daughter of Doctor 
Phineas Bond, of Philadelphia) brought 
when she married General John Cad- 
walader. 
spouse. 


She was the General’s second 
His first wife, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
is shown in the group painted by Charles 
Wilson Peale. General Cadwalader is 
shown looking down at his spouse and 
child, holding fruit for which the in- 
fant extends her tiny hands. The queer 
little eighteenth-century baby, with her 
‘Brutus crop” of a head, her beady 
black eyes, and her air of youthful 
piety, grew up as Anne Cad- 
walader, and married Robert 
kemble, of New York. Her 
mother, Elizabeth Lloyd, was 
the sister of Edward Lloyd, a 
prominent Revolutionary offi- 
cer. They were the Lloyds of 
‘*Wye House,” in Talbot Coun- 
ty, Maryland. This portrait is 
in Peale’s best vein; it is accu 
rate and precise in workmanship, 
without being hard or formal. 
The texture-painting in the laces, 
embroideries and fabrics is ad- 
mirable, and the figures have 
dignity and character. 

The portrait of Martha Cad- 
walader shows a different side 
of Peale’s talent. Its floridity 
of composition is in strong con- 
trast with the fine severity of 
the family group. The compo- 
sition of the work, the rich fur- 
trimmed costume, the conven- 
tional use of curtain and pillar, 
the accessory of fruits, and the 
rather stiff pose of the figure, 


. 
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GENERAL JOHN CADWALADER, WIFE AND CHILD. 


(From a Painting by C. W. Peale.) 


recall the false taste which colonial art 
grafted on the Knellerian school of por- 
traiture. There is something of West in 
Peale, who studied under that master; 
and at his best, as in the Cadwalader 
group, he shows traces of the dignity and 
elegance of Copley. His own bias was 
toward robust, sturdy realism, and he 
rarely flattered his subjects. Mistress 
Martha Cadwaiader was the sister of 
General John Cadwalader, and married 
General Dagworthy, who served with 
distinction in the French war, as well as 
in that of the Revolution. 

General John Cadwalader was one of 
the prominent officers of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and a personal friend of 
Washington, with whom he maintained 
an intimate correspondence up to the last 


year of his life (1786). During the war 
he made himself valuable to the great 
leader, as a military adviser. He com- 
manded troops both in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and at the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown he served 
on Washington’s staff as a volunteer. 
Of him Washington said that in the 
event of his own death, there was no 
one but Cadwalader whom he could re- 
commend as his successor. 

The celebrated Cadwalader Mansion, 
of Philadelphia, was erected on the west 
side of Second Street, opposite Little 
Dock Creek, by the general, in 1771. It 
was surrounded by a fine garden that 
extended to Third Street. Here, at the 
beginning of the Revolution, the ‘* Silk 
Stocking Company”—so called because it 
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MARTHA CADWALADER, 


(From a Painting by C. W, Peale.) 


was composed of seventy young men of 
the highest social circles of Philadelphia 
—was formed by General Cadwalader, 
and here it met for drill and to enjoy 
the reward of its exertion in the shape 
of elegant carousals. 

Gen. Cadwalader was famous through- 
out the colonies for his hospitality. John 
Adams, who visited him in 1774, speaks 
of him as ‘‘a gentleman of large fortune, 
having a grand and elegant house and 
furniture.” The chroniclers, moreover, 


declare that John Cadwalader was the 
only gentleman, beside the governor, 
Richard Penn, who kept ‘‘all sorts’ of 
carriages. 

The portraits of the Cadwalader family 
for several generations hung in the Cad- 
walader Mansion. When Philadelphia 
was occupied by the British, Sir William 
Howe made this building his headquar- 
ters until he removed to a house on Mar- 
ket Street, afterwards celebrated as that 
in which Washington lived while presi- 
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dent. General Knyphausen suc- 
ceeded Washington in the ocecu- 
pancy of the Cadwalader Mansion. 

When General Howe’ resigned 
his position as Commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in America, 
Major André, one of the most brill- 
jant and popular of the young offi- 
cers in his Majesty’s service, gave 
a farewell festival to his superior 
officer. The memory of this re- 
markable féte has been handed 
down to posterity as an example 
of the baroque amusements of the 
eighteenth century. It finds a par- 
allel only in the French and Rus- 
sian court-festivals of the same 
period. It was very properly called 
the ‘* Meschianza,” from its mixed 
historical character. The scene of 
this brilliant and fantastic féte was 
the Wharton Mansion, at Philadel- 
phia, with its large and beautiful 
grounds, <A regatta, a military pro- 
cession along the stately avenues 
under the triumphal arches, fire- 
works, the ‘‘ pharaoh-table,” a grand 
supper and a ball, supplied the « 
amusements, 

3ut the finest show of all was 
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grand tournament between the Knights 
of the Blended Rose and the Knights of 
the Burning Mountain, in honor of the 


rival claims to beauty of their re- 
spective groups of seven fair maid- 
ens. One of the prettiest of the 
Ladies of the Blended Rose was 
Miss Williamina Bond, daughter 
of Dr. Phineas Bond. How lovely 
she must have been in her pseudo- 
Turkish costume, with its white 
silk polonaise, forming a trained 
robe, open in front to the waist! 
Her wide sash, her shoes and stock- 
ings were covered with spangles, 
her turban head-dress was thickly 
sown with pearls and jewels, and 
her veil edged with lace. Thus she 
sat in the pavilion among her mates 
of the Blended Rose, casting sweet 
smiles and merry looks at her 
knight as he advanced. He was 
one Captain Matthews, and his 
squire was Lieutenant Hamilton. 
The knight's device was a wingéd 
heart, and his motto, 


‘*RACH FAIR BY TURNS.” 


The trumpeters advanced at the 
head of the Knights of the Blended 
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LADY ERSKINE. 


(From a Painting by Gilbert Stuart.) 


Rose: and the herald with his shield 
on which were two roses intertwined, 
with the motto, 


“WE DROOP WHEN SEPARATED ” 
issued his challenge thus: 


The Knights of the Blended Rose by me, their herald, 
proclaim and assert that the Ladies of the Blended 
Rose excel in wit, beauty, every accomplishment, those 
of the whole world: and should any knight or knights 
be so hardy as to dispute or deny it, they are ready to 
enter the lists with them and maintain their deeds of 
arms according to the laws of ancient chivalry. 


Hardy, indeed, would be the man who 
should deny the claim of Williamina 


Bond to beauty! The fair young Lady 


of the Blended Rose looks out from the 
printed page with as gay and spirituelle 
and highbred an air as that she wore a 
hundred odd years ago when eighty-five 
mirrors gave back the reflection of her 
delicate loveliness in the pink and blue 
ballroom designed by poor dear Major 
André, wept for in secret a little later 
by all the beauties who had shared the 
pleasures of his ** Meschianza.” 

The *‘ Lady of the Blended Rose” be- 
came in 1779 the wife of General John 
Cadwalader, and a delightful stepmother 
to his three daughters by Elizabeth 
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Lloyd: Anne, Elizabeth and Maria. The 
o last, when respectively nineteen and 
<teen, were married at Christ Church, 

Mlizabeth to Archibald MeCall and Maria 

to General Samuel Ringgold. The por- 
ait of Maria shows a spirited, refined 
vung face, a mass of dark soft curls 

un top of the head, and a long slender 
iroat rising above folds of white muslin. 
erhaps this is the same gown she wore 

t the famous breakfast given for the 

hree brides, herself, her sister and Mrs. 

Samuel Blodgett, born Rebecca Smith. 
Their stepmother says of them ina letter 
to a friend ‘* For our sweet girls, I can 
only tell you that they were the most in- 
teresting creatures I ever saw, and that 
they were dressed in white muslin with- 
out anything on their heads but a white 
ribbon run through the hair.” 

Frances Cadwalader, daughter of Gen- 
eral John Cadwalader and the ‘* Lady of 
the Blended Rose,” was destined to car- 
ry back to bonny Scotland the beauty 
brought thence—almost a hundred years 
before—by her great-grandmother, Wil- 
liamina Wemyss Moore. It had not lost 
by its sojourn on American soil, when 
Frances Cadwalader, at seventeen, mar- 
ried David Montague Erskine, Secretary 
of Legation at Washington. He was the 
son of that Thomas, Baron Erskine and 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
who had married Frances Moore, daugh- 
ter of Daniel Moore, brother of William 
Moore of Moore Hall; and he was thus 
connected both by blood and marriage 
with the fair daughter of the house of 
Cadwalader who became his bride. 

A handsome, stately and very youth- 
ful couple they are, as Gilbert Stuart 
painted them—in his best manner, and 
with a love that seems quite personal. 
They are not yet ‘‘my lord” and ‘‘my 
lady.” but are confident that all honor 
and dignity will one day be theirs. It 
was not until 1828 that the young beauty 
came into her title by the death of her 
father-in-law, but her husband had al- 
ready been minister to the United States 
and Wiirtemberg, and thus her very 
proper pride in her quaintly pretty per- 
son must needs have been gratified 
by the admiration of courts. Thencefor- 
ward, this branch of the Cadwalader 
family is identified with England and 
Scotland. Mrs. Williamina Cadwalader 


passed the last years of her life in Eng- 
land, and the ‘‘ Lady of the Blended 
Rose” faded away, at eighty-five, into 
ashes of roses far from the scene of her 
girlish triumphs. 

Gilbert Stuart seems to have been 
inspired with a paternal tenderness in 
painting the portrait of Lady Erskine. 
The schoolgirl bride, at once proud of 
her new position, tremendously dignified, 
very proper and pious, and trying not to 
appear shy and self-conscious, appealed to 
the painter’s sense of fatherliness, as well 
as to his gratification in having such a 
piece of aristocratic daintiness to put on 
canvas. With what a graceful touch are 
the many curls rendered! How beauti- 
fully the white throat and breast are mod- 
eled! The girlish muslin gown is made a 
robe of state by the painter’s treatment. 
The color of the original picture bears 
further witness to the artist’s courtly, 
dignified and simple methods, so appro- 
priate to the youthful beauty and baby- 
stateliness of the subject. Stuart painted 
two other portraits of Lady Erskine, but 
it is doubtful if he could at any time 
have better depicted this charming type 
of the highest English and American 
social breeding, combined in the graceful 
presence of a young girl. ; 

Lady Erskine’s daughter, Jane Plum- 
mer Erskine, carried all the charms of 
her American ancestresses into another 
generation. She became Mrs. James 
Henry Callender, and up to the time 
of her death, in 1846, was regarded as 
one of the beauties of English society. 
She left three daughters, who were placed 
under the guardianship of the Duke of 
Argyle.. The youngest of these daugh- 
ters, Jane Sevilla Callender, married, in 
1869, Lord Archibald Campbell, second 
son of her guardian and brother of 
the Marquis of Lorne. Lady Archibald 
Campbell is considered by many persons 
the most beautiful woman in England. 
Who shall say how much of her beauty 
has come down from her great-great- 
creat-grandmother, Williamina Wemyss 
Moore of Moore Hall, Pennsylvania ? 

Something of the same temperament 
distinguishes both these beauties. The 
world of art knows Lady Campbell 
through her open-air rendering of Shakes- 
pearean comedy at Coombe Priory, and 
her own interpretation of the part of Or- 
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lando in ** As You Like It.” There is a 
subtle affiliation of heredity between the 
modern English beauty, daring enough 
to wear a man’s habiliments upon the 


woodland stage, and Prince Charlie’s 
follower in her cavalier’s hat. Blood 


tells, even after one hundred and fifty 
years; and Orlando, affixing to the great 
trees of Coombe Priory his lovesick 
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Ill.—THE 
BY HAMLIN 


EARLY in March, at the close of a 
warm, shining day, just as the sun is 
setting in a red, cloudless glory, down 
from a low hill-top and thrilling through 
the misty, wavering atmosphere, rolls 
the joyous boom, boom, boom of the 
prairie cock, the first note that opens the 
vernal symphony. ‘‘ Hurrah!” shouts 
every boy who hears it, ‘‘ spring is com- 
ing!” There is no sweeter sound in the 
ears of the prairie-born man than the 
splendid morning chorus of these noble 
birds, for it is distinctively a sign that the 
winter is broken at last: and it brings with 
it a fund of sunny and fresh associations 
which thrill the heart with a vague but 
massive joy of living. 

At such moments as this sunset, when 
the bell-like voice of the prairie cock 
tolls the departing of King Frost, I am 
almost inclined to say that it is worth 
while to live through one of those long, 
unbroken Western winters, just for the 
exquisite delight one feels when the 
change comes; and the song of the prai- 
rie chickens is inseparably bound up 
with the glory of awakening spring. All 
day the snow has been melting and run- 
ning in streams of coolest water; running 
with soft, far-away tinkle under the ice 
and through the grass by the roadside. 
Bare spots appear in the ploughed land 
on the knolls, and there the prairie cock 
is strutting to and fro. Ponds are form- 
ing in every hollow on the prairie, and 
we boys are correspondingly elate, for 
the skating season is about beginning 
with us, a fact that engrosses all our 
attention. 


VOIC 
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sonnets to his Rosalind, might find a 
complement in the exiled Rosalind of 
Williamina Wemyss wooed by her Or- 
lando in the primeval glades along the 
Schuylkill River. For human hearts 
change not with centuries, and Shakes- 
peare foresaw that young love would 
blossom wherever flowers ] 
woods are green. 


grow ( 
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E OF SPRING. 


GARLAND. 


There was but little skating on 1 
prairie during the winter, as the ponds 
were either frozen upmwough or were coy- 
ered with snow; so wetwaited with sone 
impatience the time when the fun should 
commence, which was usually the last of 
February or the first of March. School 
continued till about the middle of March 
ordinarily, and therefore we brought our 
skates every day with us as soon as there 
was any possible chance of getting upon 
a strip of ice as big as a blanket. 

For weeks we had been playing a sort 
of crude baseball, using a ball of solid 
rubber. I am constrained to stop and 1 
mark upon the intensity of the partisan 
ship manifested in the game, as we played 
it. Brothers, when upon different sides 
“jawed” and even fought one another, in 
their zeal to whip opponents. Disputes 
were rife as to whether this _ ball 
caught on the first or second bound, o1 
whether a man was 
not, and the game seldom went throu 
an hour without ‘‘ talk.” 

3ut at the first suspicion of skating, 
ball was forgotten, and everyone who had 
a pair of runners of any kind, strapped 
them on. We did not have such skates 
as youngsters have now. Ours were of 
all sorts and eras, from Charley Svend, 
with old, long, low Norway ‘‘scooters,” 
to Burton Knapp, who had an eight- 
dollar pair, resplendent in brass, with 
beautiful curving toes! Many of us had 
none at all, and only by the most pit 
entreaties could we persuade our 
elder brothers to ‘‘let us take ’em just 
for a little minute.” 


e 


Was 


‘“erossed out” o1 
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To this day I remember with what 
ecstasy, intermixed with ignoble rage, I 
sprawled around on the tiny pond below 
the school-house, my skate-straps con- 
tinually getting loose and tripping me 


up. and my poor ankles bending inward 
to the extent of causing the wood of the 
skate to touch the ice, bringing disas- 
ter. I know I shall have sympathizers 


when I speak of the painful fact that 
the edge of the ‘‘counters” to our hard, 
pitiless boots gnawed into our ankles 
in such wise as to produce a_ sore 
which embittered our poor existence 
during the skating season. We suf- 
fered the more because there were Bur- 
ton and ‘‘the boy from New York” 
skimming around like swallows, stand- 
ing erect, and ‘‘rolling” from one foot 
to the other in a manner calculated to 
drive us mad. 

Ah! did we not improve those shin- 
ing hours ? Out early in the crisp, spring 
air, when the trees and the grass hung 
thick with frost, and the sun, yellow 
and dazzling, transformed our world into 
fairyland, a land of gold and silver, 
gleaming and pure, canopied with a 
cloudless sky, all flushed with crimson. 
Anon the jay or the snow-bird dashing 
amid the glorified maple trees, sent down 
showers of gold and silver dust, and the 
ice, creaking and booming, lay like bur- 
nished steel, while the air was so clear 
and still that the skaters called to each 
other a mile away. 

We had few lakes or rivers, and our 
ponds were only small and temporary. 
However, as the spring came on, the 
snow melted in the wide, flat fields, 
moved slowly down the hollows until 
it reached a huge barricade unmelted, 
stretching hard and thick along some 
fence or hedge, and was there held fast; 
and lo! as in the tale by Hawthorne, a 
lake rippled where was yesterday solid 
land—upon the very ground where we 
had ploughed or husked corn, now lay 
a frozen lake, on which we skated in 
highest glee. 

During the last of February and the 
first of March, we were skating at every 
opportunity. Early in the morning, at 
recess, at noon and at night; in bands, 
girls and boys, we roved up and down 
the ‘‘swales” or enjoyed ‘‘ bool” and 
“pom, pom, pull-away,”—games which 
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could be played on the snow or the ice 
as the case demanded. ‘‘ Pom, pom, 
pull-away !”’ O, the phrase hath magic 
in it! Around it are clustered many 
boyish sports and many emotions; many 
nights on the ponds, many intermissions 
at lyceum and school meetings. 


‘*POM, POM, PULL-AWAY.” 


Out on the snow the boys are springing, 
Shouting blithely at their play; 
Through the night their voices ringing, 
Sound the ery ‘* Pom, pull-away !” 
Up the sky the round moon stealing, 
Trails a robe of shimmering white; 
Overhead, the Great Bear wheeling 
Round the pole-star’s steady light. 


The air with frost is keen and stinging, 
Spite of cap and muffler gay; 
Big boys whistle, girls are singing— 
Loud rings out, ‘‘ Pom, pull-away !” 
O, the phrase has magic in it, 
Sounding through the moon-lit air! 
And in about a half-a-minute 
I am part and parcel there. 


*Cross the pond I once more scurry 
Through the thickest of the fray, 
Sleeve ripped off by Andy Murray— 
‘* Let her rip—Pom, pull-away !” 

Mother ‘ll mend it in the morning 
(Dear old patient, smiling face!) ; 
One more darn my sleeve adorning— 

** Whoop her up !”’—is no disgrace. 


Moonbeams on the snow-crust splinter, 
Air that stirs the blood like wine— 
What cared we for cold of winter ? 
What for maidens’ soft eyes’ shine ? 
Give us but a score of skaters 
And the ery, ‘‘ Pom, pull-away : 
We were always girl-beraters— 
Forgot them wholly, sooth to say! 


ny 


O, voices through the night air ringing! 
O, thoughtless, happy, boist’rous play! 

O, silver clouds the keen wind winging; 
And the ery, ‘‘ Pom, pull-away !” 

I pause and dream with keenest longing 
For that star-lit magic night, 

For my noisy playmates thronging, 
And the slow moon’s trailing light. 


It was but seldom that the fields or 
meadows possessed these ponds as large 
as lakes, for their continuance depended 
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upon the time it would take the water 
to mine through the frost in the ground, 
or break the dam of hard snow and go 
rushing into the next field with such 
power that no other barricade could hold 
it. Usually when the ponds came, the 
sun was high and warm and the ice thin; 
and when the water began to ebb, it 
produced many beautiful results. It left 
upon the clover of the meadows and the 
corn-stalks of the fields strange forma- 
tions, between the ground and the ice 
at the top; fabrics of all shapes, which 
our imaginations turned into towns and 
crowds of animals and men. Tiny cathe- 
drals with turrets and spires would be 
disclosed as we broke the ice and peered 
under ; horsemen with spears, arches, 
labyrinths of crystal pillars and_ tree- 
trunks, through which the water gurgled 
and tinkled with the most entrancing 
music, 

I have lain long with ear pressed to 
the ice, listening to the faint fairy-like 
melodies rung as upon tiny bells, min- 
gled with fainter breathing sounds, and 
the plashing of infinitesimal waterfalls, 
and a rhythmic far-away lapping as the 
wavelets ebbed and flowed. Then there 
were the ice-plates or air-plates under the 
pellucid palettes, holding all colors of a 
rainbow. As the dam broke and let the 
water away, it left crystal terraces, expos- 
ing this fairy world to our inquisitive 
eyes; and when the sun was at the right 
angle, and lighted up the arches, pillars, 
aisles and transepts, the sight was beau- 
tiful beyond words. 

One of our inventions—the whirligig, 
which sprung during the winter from 
the lack of hills to coast upon and ice 
to skate over—consisted of a long pole 
hung on the top of a short upright post, 
set in the midst of a small pond of ice. 
To the longer end of the pole was attached 
a sled by ropes as long as the size of the 
pond admitted. Power was applied to 
the short end of the pole by a boy or boys 
walking in steps cut in the ice, and push- 
ing. It will be seen that the most fright- 
ful speed could be almost instantly 
attained. The sled was like a stone ina 
sling, and there was a point where it 
rose in the air with a swing like that 
of a swallow, to touch the ice only at 
intervals. The dangerous machine was 
given up when the skating really began ; 
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besides, the spring ice would not bear 
the strain of the sweep as it revolved 
upon the upright post. 

What with the skating and the seliool 
exhibition on the last day, the ending 
week of February and first half of March 
were as busy as midwinter had been slow, 
Already we began to feel the spring e 
awakening. 

As soon as the momentous last d if 
school was reached, our several fat}ievs 
introduced us to the wood-piles 
the hired man had been at work for a 
week or two; but we still found time in 
the early morning to slip out on the 
meadow, while the chickens were ealli 
and before the sun had weakened the 
The chorus of the prairie hens increased 
day by day, and water was everywhe 
Travel was well-nigh impossible, for the 
frost going out left the roads bottomless 
There was nothing to do but to split 
wood, dig trenches to carry off the wat: 
and hide eggs for Easter. 

There was always a charm about thiis 
part of the year, despite all its discom- 
fort. The chip-pile was a sort of oiisis 
in the general slush and mud, and on 
this mound, where the sun seemed to 
shine the warmest, we lived during tlie 
interval between school and_ seeding 
Thus enthroned, we watched the sno 
disappear from the plowed ground, then 
draw sullenly off the fields of russet 
grass, and take a final stand at the fence 
corners. We watched the ducks, as they 
came straggling back from their winter 
in the summer seas, alighting in the 
corn-fields to find food, but they wer 
so wary that we seldom shot them. 

Moreover, we were near the kitchen, 
and could instantly tell whether mother 
was making a new batch of cookies o 
not. The hired man told long yarns whil 
we chopped, the chickens of the farm 
yard crowed and cackled and scratched 
around us, and the seed-time came on 
swiftly. On the whole, the chip-pile is 
sunny place in my memory, and seems 
the properest of all places to sit and de 
scribe the coming of spring and retreat of 
winter. 

One of our diversions which I have 
mentioned was the hiding of eggs fon 
Easter. There was no special reason for 
it that I can remember, and yet as a 
custom it was quite common among the 
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boys, especially those who came from 
ew York or had German parentage. 
fhe ostensible purpose was to lay up a 
supply of eggs for Easter consumption ; 
but as they were always exceedingly 
suundant at that season of the year 

most worthless, in fact—the motive was 
something else. Perhaps it was a relic 
f some Old World superstition. It was 
cur custom, anyhow, to hide two or 
hree eges a day during the three or 
Some- 


+? 


our weeks preceding Easter. 
times we dug holes in the haystack to 
store them in ; or, mindful of the old 
idage, we put part in one place and 
part in another. Then we would meet 
the other boys, compare notes as to 
numbers, and plan for a great day on 
Easter. 

As the festival drew near, our anxiety 
increased, for the understanding was that 
if father found our hiding-place he could 
confiseate the store. And so, day after 
day, to our dread, he would go poking 
about, all around the very spot where 
they were hidden; and sometimes he got 
part of them, but as a rule we escaped 
with several dozen, and celebrated Easter 
morning by having eggs served in two 
or. three ways, our mothers entering into 
our sport to that extent. But it was 
the dinner which had a special flavor, 
forif the day were pleasant we met other 
boys of the neighborhood, and carried 
out a planned excursion to some wood 
near by. 

There in the warm spring sun, beside 
a brook to furnish water, we cooked our 
egos ourselves, boiling some and roasting 
others, making a meal on them, together 
with bread and butter, which we brought 
in tin pails. Around us were the bare 
trees, their buds just beginning to swell; 
the grass was peeping up here and there 
in warm and sunny nooks, and the sky 
was full of soft clouds; our only guests 
the squirrels and blue-jays. There was 
no conscious purpose in this feast so far 
as we were concerned; no ethical consid- 
eration attaching; but deep down in the 
unconscious nature we had gone back to 
the worship of Kastre, the Anglo-Saxon 
divinity of spring. It was our celebration 
of the escape from the bonds of winter, 
our greeting to the ‘*‘ maiden of might,” 
and it was complete if there were warmth 
enough to allow us to take off our boots 
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and feel the soil with our feet. Back to 
the wild, back to the freedom of the sav- 
age, we tended irresistibly; and the egg 
was the symbol of spring. 

To this day I can taste the peculiar 
flavor of those roasted eggs (which was 
another return to barbarism—in cooking) 
and feel the ashes on my tongue; I can 
smell the pungent smoke of the grass 
with which we started the fire, and see 
‘the hawk’s quick stare as he swept over- 
head. Sometimes a ‘* chub” or ‘* shiner” 
fromthe brook added to the flavor of the 
meal, but eggs were the order of the day; 
and when we went back to civilization, 
the nineteenth century, and bondage, at 
night, our offerings to Hastre had been 
successful. Simple as this custom was, 
it helped to sweeten life. O! boyhood, 
how little it takes to glorify a day! How 
little to gild a cloud! 

And afterward came the day when the 
windows of the house were thrown open, 
the stove moved out into the summer- 
kitchen and the banking withdrawn from 
the front door—a wonderfully moving 
time. The sun, warm and yellow, now 
lies powerfully upon the land, and the 
sullen drifts alone remain of all the earth’s 
former burden of snow. The colts and 
young cattle frolic about the muddy barn- 
yard; the hens, singing their weird harsh- 
throated spring-time song, are pecking 
about the kitchen door, or burrowing in 
the dry chip-pile and winter ash-heap. 
The sky, so blue and soft, is filled with 
beautiful fleecy clouds straying by, state- 
lv as great ships; not the dull gray dif- 
fused clouds of winter, but the white and 
brown masses that make the heart leap 
with suggestions of summer flowers, full- 
leaved trees, rain-showers, and the songs 
of birds. 


THEN IT’S SPRING 


When the hens begin a-squawk’n’ 
And a-rollin’ in th’ dust, 
When the roosters take t’ talk’n’ 
And a-crow'n’ fit t’ bust, 
When th’ crows are caw’ ‘n’ floeck’n’ 
An’ the chickuns boom an’ sing 
Then it ’s spring. 


When th’ roads is jest one mud-hole, 
And th’ worter, trickl’n’ round, 

Makes the barn-yard like a puddle, 
Aw it sof’ens up th’ ground 
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Till y’re ankle-deep in mortar, 
Sayin’ words y’ had n’t orter; 
When the jay-birds swear ’n’ sing— 
nS ie ; 
Then it’s spring. 


In such days, as we boys lay out on 
the warm side of the hay-stack or wood- 
pile, an inexpressible joy of living took 
Like the fowls and the 
young animals, we laughed and ran; or 
sat silent, listening to the thrilling great 
song of the spring, or looking upon the 


possession of us. 


fields beginning to be brown as the frost 
disappeared. Such moments are indescrib- 
able, full of emotional expansion. 

Those days were filled with prepara- 
tions for work upon the land. Every 
farmer was busy getting out his seeders, 
his drags and cultivators; scouring up his 
plows, and fanning over his seed-wheat 
and doing other things necessary for the 
The musie of the prairie chick- 
ens has now become a vast symphony 
impossible to transcribe. Thousands of 
throats pour forth the ** boom, boom, boom 
—cutta,cutta wah whoop—boom, boom 
wha-oop! ye-ah! ye-ah! whoop.” 
nant from every knoll, near and far ; 
filling the mellow dawn with cheer, and 
ringing the horizon round with sounds: 
a song that with the glory of the opening 
day is sublime for its wealth of sugges- 
tions and its power of prophecy. On 
such mornings we drive our team afield, 
the sun just rising, the sky clear, the 
west wind soft and warm. 

The ducks and geese are in full flight, 
returning to the north; stopping in the 
fields and around the ponds only to spend 
the night and rest. 
deeps of the sky the tireless crane soars 
and swings again, giving out his majes- 
tic imperial note as if to send down a 
greeting tothe toiler man and announce 
the coming of the queen of the seasons. 
As I think of him I am moved to apos- 
trophize him in the way of the ‘old 


school at 


seeding. 


Reso- 


Far in the spacious 


TO THE HERALD CRANE, 


‘*Ha!” Say’st thou so, bold sailor in 
The sunlit deeps of sky? 

Dost thou so soon the seed-time tell 
In thy imperial ery, 

As circling in yon shoreless sea, 
Unseen thou ’rt drifting by? 
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I cannot trace in the noon-day glare 
Thy regal flight, O crane! 

From the fiery might of the leaping light 
Mine eye recoils in pain; 

But on mine ear thine echoing ery 
Falls like a bugle strain. 


The mellow soil glows beneath my fee 
Where lies the buried ¢rain: 
The warm light floods the length and 
breadth 
Of the vast, dim, shimmering plai 
Throbbing with heat, and the namel« 
thrill 
Of the birth-time’s restless pain 


On weary wings plebeian geese 
Push on their arrowy line 
Straight into the north; or snowy brant 


In streaming sun-light gloom and 
shine: 
3ut thou, O crane! save forthy sovereign 
cry, 


At thy majestic height, 
On proud extended wings sweep’st on 
In lonely easeful flight. 


Then cry, thou martial-throated herald! 
Cry to the sun, and sweep 

And swing along thy mateless tireless 

course, 

Above the clouds that sleep 

Afloat on lazy air! Cry on, send down 
Thy trumpet note 

The voice of hope and dauntless will, 
And breaks the spell of dreams! 


it seems 


There was a distinct and abundant 
pleasure in the work of seeding. The 
soil, each day getting warmer and mel- 
lower; the gophers coming out of their 
winter quarters; the ducks, geese, and oth- 
er migrating birds flying by overhead ; 
the coming of the robins, blue-birds, and 
stupendous flocks of the ground-birds not 
yet beginning to pair—all of these things 
we kept watch upon as we trudged be- 
hind the huge harrows (drawn by three 
horses driven abreast), or the seeder gaudy 
with paint. 

Day after day the grass in the fence 
corners got a little greener, the willows 
in the hedge put forth small fuzzy tails, 
and always the brown earth grew richer. 
At night, vast fires shone red and fierce 
in the far-off plain to the north, or in 
the heavy meadow-lands nearer by; and 
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by day the smoke from these fires hung 
wavering and blue over the whole land 
scape, aud under the warm sun of the 
mid-day glimmered and quivered, so that 
the solid plain was made as light and airy 
as a Wind-shaken curtain. 

Then we had to clear away the corn 
stalks from the ground, in order to sow 
the land and the 
burning added to 
the misty atmosphere, so that on the 
very ground where we had husked corn 
the fall and upon which the 
spring freshets had given us a skating 


for oats or barley ; 


of these wind-rows 


before, 


pond, we how paddled about OMmnour bare 
feet, setting fire to the wind-rows of 
broken-down corn-hills. What a pleas- 
ive to feel the soft moist earth with our 
to race after the gophers start- 
fresh and chipper from their 


own toes! 
out 
sleep! Never in coming years shall 


Nn 


ing 

long 

| feel the like or do the like again. 
Seeding was by no means all fun. On 

the contrary, there sufficient dis- 

comfort. The work was hard, and often 

very disagreeable; for, having a large area 


to sow, it was necessary to get upon the 
vround as soon as the frost was out to 
sullicient depth that the seed might be 
covered, This meant getting out into the 
field with the sun, and a forced mareh un- 
til night, walking twenty ov thirty miles 
ithe mudevery day, dragging huge boots 
loaded down with soil. Moreover, it was 
a season of the vear when we were not 
hardened to the task of walking, and the 
sinking of our heels into the soft ground 
strained the lower tendons of the lee till 


Was 


every step Was agony. 

Sixteen aeres a day was the task of 
the man with the seeder, which 
and covered a strip seven feet wide; and 
an equal area for the drag if it ‘* lapped 
half,” was on the 
ground, or thirty acres if the full width 
(nine feet) was the rule. The later ma- 
chines for the seed-time are immensely 
more etfective, the broad-cast seeder now 
in use in Dakota sowing thirty feet in 
breadth, and the three-horse drag cut- 
ting twenty-seven feet; but in the days 
of which I write we had to be early on 
the ground in the spring, had to put in 
full days and hard days, in order to get 
the grain sown in proper season, 

The boy of the household always began 
his apprenticeship in seeding by driving 
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sowed 


as necessary hew 


Vou. 
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harrows, which were called 
“drags.” At night he turned the fan- 
ning-nill while the wheat was being 
cleaned up: in the early dawn he had 
cows to milk, or horses to curry and har 
before eating his breakfast : and 
then while the sun was wearily climbing 
above the horizon, and while the air was 
vet frosty, the boy had to drive his team 
afield—all of which is pleasanter to con 
template than to experience. 

Still, as he listened to the vast chorus 
of the chickens, saw the fresh sweet sky, 
let the eve sweep round the illimitable 
reach of the plain, noticed his playmates 
in the neighboring fields going to work, 
and heard their merry songs and shouts 
through the marvelously clear air, he 
was able, even then, to forget lis stiff 
joints and his tender and tired feet. 

Sundays now attained a new value, 
for as we worked hard all the week the 
day of rest and recreation struck fetters 
off indeed. It allowed the boys of the 
neighborhood to meet for games of some 


one of the 


hess, 


sort ; since while some of the people at- 
tended church, most of them seized the 
opportunity for making an all-day visit 
to their relatives or neighbors: a beauti 
ful custom with one evil attaehed—the 
extra work which it placed on the host 
As she saw the huge lumber-wagon 
drive into the yard about eleven o'clock 
with *'Sam’s is hard to 


eSS, 


folks,” it 
whether joy or sorrow predominated 1 
her long-suffering soul. 

As for the boys, [ much regret to say 
that large 
part of their time in snaring innocent 
little gophers with a string, or drowning 
them out with water poured into their 
burrows; and [I can only add in extenua 
tion that the Western corn-raiser finds 
the gopher his chief pest, and encourages 
the boys in their diabolical business. 

I may say, also, that the older boys 
attended chureh with a regularity high- 
ly to be commended, were it not for the 
fact that they went home with the girls 
afterward, and could for the life 
of them remember a word the preacher 
said. It was an secret with the 
youngsters — that boys 
frauds. 

And so, work and play—six days’ work 
and one day's play—occupied the spring 
months. After wheat was sown the corn 


Say 


the young savages spent a 


hot 


open 


the bie were 
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was to be planted, and after the corn 
was planted fences were to build, and 
work was never done. And the 
fields grew green with that mighty mys- 
tery the springing grain; the poplar trees 
put forth their leaves first, then the 
oak leaves grew to the size of a squirrel's 
ear as the corn was planted ; the birds 


soon: 


THE MAN 
BY ARTHUR 


I was beginning to feel discouraged. 
Not because I doubted my ability to 
solve on paper the problem of aérial 
navigation, but experience had taught 
me that a wild-eyed inventor, who de- 
pends for recognition upon his plans and 
specifications, has little to hope for in 
this cold, unfeeling world. Since Icarus 
came to grief by reason of premature 
moulting, mankind has preferred to 
make its rapid transit on wheels. As I 
sat before my drawing-board, demon- 
strating to my own satisfaction for the 
fiftieth time that my ideas were entirely 
practicable, I realized keenly that my 
scheme would come to naught unless I] 
could command sufficient capital to make 
a test of my invention. Clearly I must 
raise the wind before the wind would 
raise me. In the ten years since I was 
graduated from the School of Technol 

gy, I had followed with my 
chosen profession of civil engineer. 
Much of my time had been spent in 
the far West, railroad building. 
a single and otherwise unencumbered 
young man, and having but small op- 
portunity or inclination to spend, my 
earnings accumulated thriftily.. When, 
therefore, my mind became _ possessed 
with my great idea, and I forsook a 
profitable calling, like the camel, I had 
only my hump. Three years of this sort 
of financiering brought me to a point 
1ere, unless I could live on wind-pud- 
ding, I must change my methods. 

It would take fifty thousand dollars 
to build an air ship, whereas a good 
dinner could be had for fifty cents. Re- 
garding the question on its practical side, 
I felt that it would be expedient to 
engage in the smaller enterprise first. 


success 


3eing’ 
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paired off and nested; the cattle went 
forth on the rich and sunny prairies, 
where the early flowers began to bloom: 
like the peerless overture to ‘* Lohen- 
grin,” the morning symphony of the 
prairie chickens died away to a single 
note, and genial spring was merged in 
sultry summer. 


LOOKING FOR. 


J. MUNDY. 


With a heart full of heaviness | deter 
mined forthwith to suspend operations 
indefinitely on my cherished invention, 
and resume my profession. 

“Though lost to sight, to 
dear,” I sighed, as I locked the precio iS 
drawings in my cabinet and stood 1% 
garding the: key wistfully 
at least a little cold satisfaction in 
thought that I had taken the only cor 
open to me, 
to choose when 
something and nothing, 

These philosophical reflections were it 


memory 


There Was 


Itis always so much easi: 


the choice lies betwes 


terrupted by the postman, who handed 
me a large envelope bearing a foreign 
postmark, and diffusing an air of portent 
and mystery which immediately 
ested me. 


inter 
I opened and read as follows 


Office of Dakrow & MeEktTon, 
Attorneys and Counselors-at-Law 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, April 1. 1883. | 


FuLToN J. HAMMERSMITH, Esq., 

New York City, U.S. A 

DeaR Sir: In accordance with written instructions 
addressed to us by our late client, your uncle, Jo} 
Hammersmith, we have the honor to enclose here 
with a copy of his will, together with other pape: 
which we believe you will find self-explanatory, Our 
senior partner, Mr. Darrow, is named as the sole ex 
ecutor and trustee, and the Court has contirmed bis 
appointment. The estate will probably amount t 
something over one hundred thousand pounds. In ac 
cordance with the provisions of the will we send here 
with draft for five hundred pounds, to be used in 
prosecuting the search for the unknown person who 
is to divide the property equally with yourself, as tes 
tator provides. Should further funds be required for 
this purpose, please write us full particulars, and re 
mittances will be forthcoming. Wishing you success 
in your quest, and awaiting further advices, we are 

Yours respectfully, 
Darrow & Merron, Attorneys 






Without pausing to take breath, | 
hastily broke the heavy seal on my 
uncle’s letter and read the ten closely 
written pages, which, for the purposes 
of this narrative, need not be quoted in 
full. Suffice it to uncle 


say that my 
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disclosed therein the secret of his odd 


-. with a pathetic frankness that was 
jn keeping with his many eccentricities. 
Although for many years I had been 
his sole surviving relative, he had main- 
tained toward me a silence which was 
nothing less than stony. In his letter 
he told me that he had isolated himself 
from the world for over forty years, 
and during that long period he had 
never, aside from business dealings, held 
friendly intercourse with a single soul, 
either by mouth or pen. His parents died 
when he and my father were lads to- 
gether in London, where they lived until 
early manhood, In 1840 my father was 
called away to Scotland on business, and 
pon coming back after three months’ 
sence, found a letter from my uncle 
icli announced that he had departed 
» Australia, never to return, My father, 
deeply wounded by his strange conduct, 
de no effort to communicate with 
nor did he ever mention his name 
iy presence. After my father's 
death, I first heard of Uncle John from 
mother, whereupon I wrote him. 
but my Jetter was quietly ignored. It 
eenis, however, that he did not forget 
e, and had carefully preserved my 
wddress, as the prompt despatch of his 
attorney's letter bore witness. 
The cause of his sudden departure 
ron. England he thus explained: ‘* Dur 
¢ your father’s absence in Scotland I 
et with an experience which complete- 
changed the whole course of my life. 
the train which brought me every 
orning to my office in the city, I fre 
iently met a young lady whose mere 
presence exerted a most powerful influ 
nce over me. From the moment I first 
veheld her, my peace of mind departed. 
i will not say she fascinated me, for 
I believe the feeling was more deeply 
oted than such a term would imply. 
in spite of all my efforts to resist her 
influence, thus unconsciously exerted, I 
found myself completely enthralled. I 
inet her quite frequently, and inferred 
from the music folio she invariably 
carried that some regular engagement 
brought her to the city. Of course I did 
not attempt to force my acquaintance 
ipon her, but anxiously awaited some 
favorable chance for gaining an intro- 
duction. One morning as she alighted 
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from the train at the railway station, I 
saw a letter slip from her portfolio and 
fall to the platform. Pushing my way 
through the crowd, I picked up the letter, 
and in a somewhat flurried state of mind 
hurried to overtake her. When I reached 
her side I trembled so violently with 
emotion and embarrassment that the 
power of speech completely forsook me. 
Before I could recover my senses, she 
had left the station and the letter was 
still in my hand. I took it to my office 
and made a note of the address, intend- 
ing to return it on the morrow. The 
envelope was addressed in a firm, mas- 
culine hand, to Miss Helen Nelson, No. 

- King Street, Hackney. My desire to 
read its contents fairly consumed me, for 
my jealous fears immediately suggested 
arival. All day I fought my curiosity, 
but—with shame I confess it—the temp- 
tation proved at last too great for my 
strength to resist, and in a moment of 
weakness I yielded. I enclose the letter, 
which I-have never had the courage 
to return, and you will see that it 
clearly implies an engagement between 
the writer and the object of my ador- 
ation, Acting upon a wild and irra 
tional impulse, I left England the next 
day, and have ever since lived in Aus- 
tralia.” 

My uncle then stated that after his de- 
parture, Miss Nelson, the lady in question, 
married, and that some years later she 
died, leaving a son, who was subsequently 
graduated from Oxford, and who, in 
1874, being then in his twenty-third vear, 
left England with his father for parts un- 
known. This information reached him 
incidentally, and in such terms that the 
family name did not appear. 

The will provided that my uncle's es- 
tate was to be equally divided between 
myself and the son of the lady who had 
so sadly bewitched him. Being ignorant 
of the young man’s name or place of 
residence, he could depend only on my 
efforts to find and identify him, and in 
order that I might not fail in diligence, 
he provided that the estate should be 
meanwhile held in trust, the trustee to 
pay over from time to time the funds 
necessary for prosecuting the search, but 
no more. Should I give up the quest, 
or should either my co-legatee or myself 


die before the former could be found, 
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the entire estate was to be divided among 
several charitable institutions 

My uncle had evidently made his will 
From the 
tone of his letter [inferred that his in 
was limited to securing my 


without much premeditation. 


terest in me 
sin hunting up a more desirable 
He seemed to be rather tired of 





and in something of a quan 
after 
learned, he made the will, with 


dary how to dispose of it As | 
ward 
out advice or counsel, during his last ill 


ness. His ideas were somewhat hastily 
collected, and acted upon without much 
deliberation. I rewarded it as rather 
considering the large amount 


involved, that the will did not name my 


Cc irlous, 


He Was sim ly deseribed as 
pi 


co-legatee. 


he son of the lady whom my unele had 
seen drop the letter, and it became my 
task to find and identify him. My elue, of 
course, lay in the fateful message which 
had been the cause of so much pertur 
bation, and which, mellowed with time, 
now lay before me. With some slight 

There were 


hesitation L @lanced it over. 


enough tender addressed by 
“darling Helen” to 


make it quite evident that my uncle was 


Passages 
‘Charles ” 


to his 


ement, 


ie writ 


inferring an 


CnewAs 


} 


justified in 


The letter was not signed with t 


ers surname, and bore no street address: 

therefore T must depend entirely upon 

the address on the envelope for a start 

Ine point in my search, 

t allowed mivself to become so much 
: 


of securing 


d over the prospect oO 


the ieans for 


DV tits time 


perfecting my inven 
! 


¢ 4 +9 yWIent 
hat the wrimament 


seemed to be fairly darkened with air 


ships. At 810,000 anieee, fifty thousand 
po nds would pay fora fleet of twenty 
five. In my exeitement L almost began 


to hope that T should not be able to find 


the other fellow, so that IT might have 
| 
| 


us share with which to build twenty- 


[T suddenly remembered 
1 failed to find him, I would get 


This thought gave mea 


five more: but 
that if 
nothing at all. 
des verate wrench, like the sudden check 
upon a captive balloon when it reaches 
the end of its tether. When I realized 
upon what a slender thread my fortunes 
hung, I did not know whether to be 
elated or depressed. L longed 
which 


air-ship in 
for, with that. much time would be saved, 


for an 


to make the search; 
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FOR. 


the out- 


and I was impatient to know 
come. 

Within three days | had 
arrangements for my departure from 
New York, and within a fortnight [ was 
ringing the door-bell at No. 
A most unusual sensation pervaded my 


' 
comp ele 


King St 
nervous system. T have pulled doo, 
bells under a Cl] 
tielit 
shirt-collar at the 


reat variety Or cireun 


and obtrusi 


home of 


stances: in hoots 
my vouthtu 
inamorata; at my dentist's, in mu 
trepidation; at the mansion of Cropsus 
interest him iy 


feverishly hoping to 


aerial navigation in the present cas 
[ recognized all the peculiar tinglings 
and flutterings IT had heretofore exper 
and a 
mixed in. 
repeated ; 


enced, dozen or two new ones 


I set my teeth, and mental! 


He either fears his fate too muc! 
Or his deserts are small 

That fears to put it to the tou 
To gain or lose it all 


As the door opened Timet my fate 
the person of a pleasant-faced Englisi 
matron, who ushered me into a comfort 
able sitting-room, where a brieht eyed 
old lady was industriously plying he: 
knitting-needles. I had determined that 
throughout my search T would maintai 
strict secrecy as to the ultimate object o 
that if t 


man Twas looking for knew that a for 


my inquiries, fully aware 


tune awaited him, he would appear to 
me in platoons and battalions. Therm 
announced myself as a distar 


Miss Helen Nelson's I just 


the thought that 


fore J 
relative of 
fied this statement by 
my uncle would have made her my aunt 
if he could) recently arrived from Amer 
ica, Who sought her here beeause at las 
accounts this was her residence. 

The old lady dropped her knitting, and 
said: ‘* Helen Nelson was my first-floor 
lodger when I took tlius house over forts 
She married a Mr. Charles 
Fordham, and has been dead these twenty 


years ago. 


vears and more.” 
At this I tried to look deeply moved 
“And,” continued the old lady, ‘her 
eood husband and her only son have, | 
fear, joined her in a better world, for 


have n't heard of them for many a long 


day.” 
What! the son dead! At 


Ivzing intelligence, 1 gave such a groan 


this para 
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that the old lady added somewhat has- 
tily: 

‘Of course J may be quite mistaken 
as to the father and son,” and then in 
quired: ** Did you say you belonged to 
Miss Nelson's, or her husband's family ?” 

[ muttered something unintelligible 
in reply, and inquired if the Fordhams 
were residents of London. 

“Mr. Charles Fordham came from 
Liverpool, and if he has any living rela- 
tives. I think vou will find them there,” 
said the old lady, rather stiffly. 

Further questioning failed to clicit 
any more information of value, and so 
I took my leave, feeling somewhat dis 
satisfied with my prospects. However, 
I consoled myself with the reflection 
that at the worst [ was seeing the world 
at no expense beyond my time, and just 
at present that was not particularly valu 
able. 

Returning to my hotel I wrote a letter 
to my mother at Buffalo, telling her very 
briefly that I had been called away quite 
mexpectedly on business matters con 
nected with my invention, and that the 
time of my return was uncertain, — I 
nade up my mind that it would be wise 
to Keep my errand a seeret even from 
her, partly because I feared impostors, 
and possibly because I might feel like 
he “snark hunter” if my expedition 
tiled, 

The next morning L was off for Liver 
pool, and upon my arrival made straight 
for the nearest directory, and looked up 
the Fordhams. Fortunately there were 
not a great many to choose from, and 
vuided somewhat by the trade or profes 
sion to which they belonged, [I soon 
brought down the list to a very limited 
number. 

Were I to give all the details con 
ected with this singular trip. my nar 
mtive would be unnecessarily prolonged. 

brief synopsis will therefore suttice. 

[ exhausted my list of Fordhams with- 
ut meeting any relative of Charles, but 

om information obtained incidentally, 
| had strong reason to believe that a 
Mr. Thomas Fordham, who had very 
recently left Liverpool for Calcutta, 
might be lis brother. Unfortunately he 
had gone away in some uncertainty as 
to whether he. would settle in Calcutta 
» Bombay, and therefore left no defi- 


nite post-office address. L was too im- 
patient to sit down and await advices by 
mail; besides, here was a fine chance to 
see India; so the next steamer for Cal 
Three weeks 
in Tudia were spent in chasing Mr. 


cutta bore me southward. 


Thomas Fordham from place to place, 
and at last I found him in Singapore. | 
was overjoyed to find he was the brother 
of Charles, who IT had no doubt was 
the father of the man L was looking for. 
Could he give ie his brother's, or better 
still, his nephew's address / 

Yes, his brother at last accounts was 
in Melbourne, Australia, and he thought 
his son Arthur was with lim. 

My heart gave ea great bound, and | 
expressed so much delight at the an 
nouncement, that the old gentleman was 
supercharged with curiosity to know the 
3ut I gave him 
no satisfaction, and was soon once more 


rature of miv business, 


upon the ocewn, feeling less at sea, how 
ever, than heretofore. 

In due time, [ arrived at Melbourne. 
and after reporting progress to Messrs, 
Darrow & Merton, who kindly supplied 
imme with needed funds, [ sought Mr. 
Charles Fordham, but found he was 
absent on a business trip in the interior. 
and [T got no trace of the son whatever 


There was nothing to do but wait, and 
so [ remained «a month in Melbourne, 
during which tine [ went over the whole 
matter with Mr. Darrow, who seemed 
thoroughly satisfied that I was on the 
right track, and that the chase would 
soon end suecessfully. 

For want of more congenial occupa 
tion, [spent much of my time lounging 
about the club, where Mr. Darrow intro 
duced me to several very agreeable com- 
panions aunong others a party of Eng 
lish gentlemen who were making a cruise 
in their private steam-yacht, partly for 


pleasure and partly for selentific pur- 


poses. 
[ met Mr. Charles Fordham as if by 
chance, shortly after his return, and 





casually inquired for his son, for whom 
[ told him I had a message from a 
mutual friend. 

His son Arthur, he said, was at Yoko- 
hama, Japan, whither he had gone five 
years before, to engage in the banking 


business, 


[I controlled my emotions on this 
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oceasion, beng now well sehooled to 
disappointment, Of course } must con 
tinue my search, and therefdre began to 
to the 
Melbourne to Japan. 
When 1 


early departure for 


make Inquiry as best route from 


announced at the club my 
Yokohama, 1 


greatly pleased to receive from Sir Harry 


Was 


B— an invitation to make the trip on 
his steam yacht. 

* We have heard,” he said, ** that dur 
ing the past few weeks very unusual 
voleanic disturbances have occurred in 
the vicinity of Java, and our party have 
just decided to cruise in that region, in 
the hope of witnessing phenomena which 
may be of scientifie We 
intending to visit Japan before return- 
ing home, and will therefore run up 
through the Straits of Sunda and Ma- 
eassar to Yokahama. If you will join 
us, we shall be pleased to have your 


value. were 


company.” 

I accepted this generous invitation with 
alacrity, little dreaming that it would 
prove the most eventful experience of my 
life. 

We steamed out of Melbourne Harbor 
on the morning of August 3rd, 1883, and 
ran directly to Perth on the west coast, 
where we coaled and provisioned for a 
Then we laid our course for 
the Straits of Sunda, and began to keep 


long cruise. 


a sharp lookout for something remark 
able; have 


heard many wonderful tales by veracious 


nor had we long to wait. I 


[ have read Jules Verne and 
Munchausen, 


chroniclers ; 
and some of 


more recent venders of blood-eurdling 


Baron our 
fiction, who take such liberties with per- 


sonal pronouns; but never in my ex 


perience, nor indeed outside of it, has 
the imagination of man been able to con 
jure up a horror to equal the awful con 
vulsion of nature which filled the heavens 
the the voleano of 
Krakatoa and death, and 
made the name of that mountain syn 


and earth around 


with terror 
onymous with Sheol. 
As we approached Java Head, we met 
with large fields of floating pumice which 
our We 
passed through the Straits of Sunda on 
August 20th, the 
‘giving dreadful note of preparation.” 
My scientific friends were highly de 


somewhat retarded progress. 


and heard voleano 


lighted with the ominous appearance of 
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things in general, and it was decided to 
cruise about the vicinity for a few days 
takine observations Ll confess I felt 
little nervous, and would g@ladly have 


proceeded on our way, but being a ouest 
could of course make no remonstrance 
During the week ending August 





we were treated to several 
with 
pumice that smashed our skylights, and 


subterranea : 
explosions, showers of mud and 
wounded several of our company quite 
At noon on the 27th, the dark- 
ness was so intense that we could not see 


severely. 


each other as we groped about the deck 
The frequent glare of light that cans 
from old Krakatoa’s death-dealing erater 
as it belched forth flaming masses and 
hurled them high in the air, to fall with 
mighty detonations into the sea 
miles distant, showed us our creat 
imminent danger. Much to my 

Sir Harry's British nerye succumbed to 
the unearthly pandemonium which sur 
rounded us. 


many 
} 
and 


relief 


He gave orders to put about 
and if possible make good our escape 

At sunrise the next day. the darkness 
lifted and we were enabled to see some 
thing of the night’s work. Half. the 
island of Krakatoa with its chain of hills 
had disappeared, and the sullen sea rolled 
over their heads. Off to the northeast a 
group of new islands had formed; one 
of them, since called Calmeyer Island 


conipletely blocking the old east passage 
[ understand it is now believed that this 
island is simply a fragment of Krakatoa 
which was shot out for a distance of 
eight miles by the mighty explosion that 
gave Sir Harry his qualm, and thei 
plumped down into the ocean to beg 


business on 


its own account A great 
tidal wave, traveling four times round 
the globe before equilibrium was re 


stored, was set in motion by this co 
vulsion. It swept the neighboring coast 
and wiped out of existence many vi 
lages, destroying one hundred thousai 
human lives. 

The scientific mind on our eraft being, 
for a time at least, thoroughly satiated 


we made all possible speed to get out of 


further danger, nor did we breathe freely 
until the coast of Borneo loomed up 
fore us. 

Our engines needing some slight 
pairs, we cast anchor one fine morni. 
near the native settlement of Sankolirang 
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By this time Sir Harry had fully recoy- 
ered from his funk, and was beginning to 
manifest a desire for further adventure. 

“Tsay, Hammersmith,” he suggested, 
‘* suppose we have a pull up yonder creek, 
and take a look at the head-lunters of 
Borneo. We might be able to bag a wild 
man or two for the Zodlogical Gardens, 
or at least some game for supper.” 

I had heard something of the cannibal 
tribes inhabiting this tropical island, but 
now that I found myself upon the spot, 
it did not seem possible that the same 
horizon could contain us both. It is 
always easy to believe anything about 
a personage who is not a neighbor; ney- 
ertheless, when the truth comes home 
to us, we are sometimes slow to recog- 
nize it. 

Without the slightest expectation of 
meeting anything out of the ordinary, 
Sir Harry and I set forth in the pinnace 
and made sail for the creek, which upon 
reaching we proceeded to ascend by row- 
ing, the sail being useless in the narrow 
channel. When we had pulled perhaps 
half a mile, I turned to take my bear- 
ings. the channel being somewhat tortu- 
ous. The sight that met my eyes fairly 
paralyzed me, and caused Sir Harry who 
was pulling stroke, to ery ‘* Look sharp. 
there!“ as one of his blades struck one of 
mine and chipped off a splinter. 

‘Look sharp there, itis,” I whispered, 
pointing to the branches of a large palm 
tree overhanging the water. 
said Sir Harry, 
those are queer-looking cocoanuts. 


‘Bless me!” but 

Of the genus homo, my good friend,” 
I shuddered as I replied. 

‘You do n’t mean to say that they are 
human heads!” he cried, clutching my 
arm. 

Before I had time to reply, there ap- 
peared upon the bank a human figure 
scantily clad in a leopard skin, and stand- 
ing with arms extended toward us in the 
attitude of one pleading for help. 

Sir Harry covered him with his rifle, 
whereupon the figure collapsed, and 
called out in excellent English: ‘* For 
God’s sake, gentlemen, do n’t shoot!” 

Down went the rifle, and Sir Harry 
and [ gazed at each other in blank as- 
tonishment. At this the stranger rose, 
and taking courage, called out: ‘‘ For 
Heaven's sake. friends, take me aboard; 
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and do n't waste a moment, or it will be 
too late.” 

“An Efiglishman, as I’m a sinner!” 
said Sir Harry, as we bent to our oars. 

We soon ran aloneside the bank, and 
the young man leaped quickly into 
the boat, erying, ‘‘ Now, pull for your 
lives!” 

Down stream we went under a long, 
steady stroke, not a word being spoken. 
Presently a whirring sound caused me 
to turn my head, and I beheld half a 
dozen naked savages racing along the 
shore, and blowing darts at us through 
a tube, very much as a small boy uses 
a putty-blower. Our new acquaintance 
seized my rifle and returned the compli- 
ment with good effect, as a howl from 
the shore testified. Fortunately none of 
the darts pricked us, for, as I afterward 
learned, the slightest wound thus made 
would have proved fatal, the Dyaks be- 
ing equal to the Borgias in their knowl- 
edge of poisons. 

When we came to the mouth of the 
creek we quickly stepped the mast, and 
were soon sailing merrily for the yacht, 
which we reached in safety. 

After giving the rescued man _ time 
to recover his composure, I began to 
question him. He seemed very intel- 
ligent, and a certain unmistakable air 
of good breeding marked him as a gen- 
tleman by birth if not by education. 
His story, briefly told, was as follows: 

At ten years of age he had run away 
to sea from a comfortable English home, 
and had ever since been an exile and a 
rover. One year ago he was captured 
by pirates, and was sold into siavery 
native merchant of Samarinda, 
who had sent him on a trading expe- 
dition up the Mahakkam River, where 
he was captured by the Tring Dyaks. 
These amiable people immediately made 
preparations for a grand banquet, at 
which he was to have the honor of be- 
ing the piece de résistance. Just as the 
head cook was leading him forth for 
culinary purposes, the sky became sud- 
denly darkened, the earth groaned and 
trembled, and a shower of ashes fell upon 
the terrified natives, who thereupon took 
to their heels, and left him to his own 
reflections. He shortly followed their 
example by scampering off, though it is 
needless to say, in an opposite direction. 


to a 
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Following the mountain range which 
ne knew would lead him to the coast, he 
mnade his way through nearly a hundred 
miles of dense forest, fearing to venture 
by way of the river, lest he should meet 
the natives, who would most certainly 
decapitate him at sight, as the custom of 
head-hunting is universal among all the 
tribes of Borneo. This custom is made 
a part of their religious exercises, and 
the rites attending their births, marriages 
and deaths use up so many heads, that, 
like the lilies of the field at Easter, the 
supply is seldom equal to the demand. 

Just before we found him on the bank 
he had been playing hide and seek with 
a small band of head-hunters, who were 
trying to fill a special order from the 
sorrowing family of a deceased chief 
tain. The seen by us on 
the palm tree were the fruit of their 
labors, and hung there 
which 


* eocoanuts ~ 


in obedience to 
a ritual must be serupulously 
observed. 

We were greatly entertained and edi 
fied by the man’s narrative, which he 
did not seek to embellish with exaggera- 
tion, but delivered with a manly frank- 
ness that won our entire confidence and 
respect. 

When he had finished speaking, I ob- 
served, ‘‘ Your story is complete, except 
that you have omitted to mention your 
name.” 

‘LT am a native of Liverpool,” he re- 
plied gravely, ‘* anc 


Fordham.” 


mv name is Albert 


This announcement electrified me, the 
coincidence being so very unexpected. 
However, I 
quietly observed, ** Indeed! 


held mv countenance, and 
i used to 
know a family bearing the name of 
Fordham, and I think they came from 
Liverpool. What was your father’s 
Christian name 7” 

He colored a litle and said: 
not tell vou positively I was so voung 
when I left home that I 


to say I forget: but IT am strongly im 


“TT ean 
am ashamed 


pressed with the belief that it was Charles, 
for [can almost remember hearing my 
mother call him by that name.” 

“And your mother 7” Linquired eager- 
iv. ‘Can you tell me her maiden name?” 

‘Ah, no!” he sighed, ‘*it is so Jong, 
more than twenty years. | 
have forgotten, if indeed I ever knew.” 


long ago 
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I looked at him in a dazed sort of 
stare. Could it be possible that there 
were two Charles Fordhams of Liver 
pool, and if so, why might not this be 
the man I was looking for. and jot 
Arthur Fordham at all? Here was a 
new complication that could not be 
settled until I could find Arthur, and 
discover his mother’s maiden name: for 
come to think of it, I had jumped to the 
conclusion that Helen Nelson 
had married Charles Fordham of Liver 
pool, therefore this particular Charles 
Fordham I had found in Australia must 
be her husband, and Arthur must be her 


SOn, 


because 


It seemed to me | was getting ipa 
genealogical tree. One thing was clear 
to my otherwise puzzled brain: I must 
keep this new acquaintance in sight until 
I eould settle Arthur's claim. One of 
the two was pretty sure to be the seu of 
Helen Nelson, and it would require but 
a little more time and patience to settle 
the question. 
mind that my 
unele had said in his letter that the son 


It flashed across my 


was graduated at Oxford, and for a mo 
ment I thought that this decided the 
matter in Arthur's favor. Then IT x 
membered that my unele might jay 
been as easily misled as myself, the infor 
mation having come to him incidentally 
We loitered about the southern seas foi 


some weeks, much to my disgust, as | 


etting impatient, but of course | 


sav nothine. We 


Was ¢ 
could reached Yok 
haa early in Deecember—at | ist so i 
was informed, for two days before 
made the port I was taken very ill with 
a fever that rendered me delirious, so that 
[had to be ] 
scious condition. 


When my mind 


awoke to find that mv Enelish 


takelh ashore h an neon 


recovered itself, | 
Prienads 
had left Japan, leaving me in the care 
of Albert Fordham, who had nu 
during ay with all the 
solicitude of a brother. 


rsed Hhit 
iliness tender 
I became strong 
ly attached to him, and during my con 
valescence which made very slow prog 
ress. 1 fondly cherished the hope that he 
might prove to be the rightful heir, 
I really 
from encountering Arthur, for whom | 


began to entertain a curious dislike, re 


shran 


hope grew upon me until 


garding him as a designing impostor. 
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At last, one pleasant morning in April, 
my strength having returned to me, I 
sought Arthur at the address which his 
father had given me in Melbourne—an 
English banking house, where he held 
a position as confidential clerk. I found 
he had gone on an important mission to 
San Francisco, and possibly toNew York. 
Strange as it may seem, I actually ex- 
perienced a sensation of relief, as one 
who seeking a burglar in a dark closet 
finds him not. 

| easily persuaded my friend to ac- 
company me to New York, on the plea 
that I was still unable to travel alone. I 
did not wish him even to suspect the real 
reason I had for desiring his company. 

A broken shaft delayed our voyage 
across the Pacific, so that it was early 
June before the stars and stripes greeted 
our sight as we sailed up the Golden 
Gate. Inquiry at San Francisco satisfied 
me that we would surely overtake our 
man at Saratoga Springs, whither he had 
gone to await the arrival of a great capi 
talist who was to meet him there by 
appointment in about a fortnight. 

The distance from New York to Sara 
toga, via Hudson River R. R., is 180 
miles. By the route which I took, the 
distance is somewhat greater, being a 
little over 80,000 miles. But I got there 
all the same. Upon my arrival I found 
the place well filled with summer visitors. 
After inseribing my name in the hotel 
register I glanced over the list, and was 
surprised and delighted to find the name 
of my good mother, who had arrived only 
the day before, with some mutual friends 
from Buffalo. 

In passing through 
way East I had thought of stopping there 
to see her, for since my London letter 
she had received only an oceasional line 
from me, and I felt just a little ashamed 
of my unfilial conduct. To be perfectly 
candid I hesitated about writing her the 
whole truth concerning my trip, because 
although she would make any reasonable 
sacrifice for my sake, I did not like to 
impose silence on her vivacious temper- 
ament under such trying circumstances ; 
and yet my secret must be kept. I had 
therefore resolved to say nothing to her 
about the matier until Arthur should be 
found and identified. Adhering to this 
resolution, I crossed the street and made 


3uffalo on my 
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inquiry for him at his hotel. The clerk 
informed me that he had just gone for 
a drive to the Lake, and would return 
before noon. I therefore left my card, 
requesting him to eall on me at his 
earhest convenience, 

Returning to my hotel, [sent a card to 
my mother and awaited her coming in 
the reception room. Her sixty-odd sum 
mers had dealt most kindly with the dear 
old lady, whose bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks indicated a physical vigor that 
was fully apparent in heractive step and 
energetic conversation. 

‘The days of man may be three-score 
vears and ten,” she used to say, ** but 
here isa young woman of sixty-three who 
has only just begun.” 

When therefore I heard her quick step 
approaching, LI braced myself for the 
somewhat tumultous greeting which I 
felt sure was awaiting me. 

“Ah! ha! you naughty runaway!” 
she exclaimed, after mingling her smiles 
and tears in satisfactory proportions, and 
hearing a brief account of my trip. “Se 
you have been all around the world, 
have you, without somuch as asking my 
leave. On a secret mission, too,” and 
here she looked reproachful “secrets 
from your best and only mother! [Il 
warrant no luck will attend vour efforts 
intil you take me into your confidence.” 

Ladmitted that upto this moment [ liad 
not succeeded very well, but that within 
an hour I hoped to compass my ends. 

* Of course,” she nodded cheerfully. 
‘for T’m a mascot, and you are nov 
under my benign influence.” 

She was too polite to ask me any ques 
tions point-blank, but her curiosity stim 
ulated her ingenuity to such a degree that 
before I knew it I had told her nearly 
the whole story ina somewhat disjointed 
fashion. 

Finally I handed her the will and my 
uncle's letter, and last of all the ancient 
billet dowe which had started me on my 
journey round the world. 

At the sight of the addressed envelope 
she started and exclaimed ** Helen Ne! 
son! Why, I 
Nelson. She was my dearest friend. — | 
do wonder if this can be the same one. 
She married a Charles Fordham. and till 
her death, many years ago, we corre 
sponded regularly.” 


used to know a Helen 
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‘*T guess you ‘re on the right track this 

time, mother,” I said, much interested. 
‘Fordham is the name of the individual 
[I have been trying for the last fifteen 
months to trap. But what's the matter?” 
I added hastily, as with a look of alarm 
she let the letter fall to he» lap. ** Is any 
thing wrong?” 

She made no reply. but picking up the 
letter again she glanced at the signature, 
and then continued reading. 

** It’s very strange! very strange!” she 
murmured huskily, as she folded up the 
vellow document, and began slowly and 
carefully to read my uncle's will. 

‘*For Heaven's sake, mother, what's 
strange?” exclaimed impatiently. ** It’s 
all as plain as daylight. What is it you 
do n't understand?” 

‘* Wait, my son,” she replied, greatly 
agitated; ** wait amoment, and I will tell 
you all about it.” 

I had no choice but to wait, while with 
some deliberation she examined first the 
will and then my uncle’s letter. 

When she had finished reading them, 
she moved her chair close to mine, and 
took my hand in hers. 

“My dear,” she began, this is very 
strange. You have had along journey, 
full of wonderful experiences. Perhaps 
it is all forthe best, and will be a source 
of pleasure and benefit to you in the fu- 
ture, but so far as the prime object of it 
is concerned, you have had your trouble 
for your pains. If you had let me into 
the secret, as you should have done, you 
bad boy, I might have saved you these 
wild wanderings. ” 

* Do speak up, mother!” I exclaimed 
excitedly. ** What do you mean? If you 
know which of these two chaps is the 
right man, please do n't hesitate to say so. 
Here I am, expecting every moment that 
Arthur Fordham will put in an appear- 
ance.” 

Searcely had I finished speaking when 
the bell-boy approached and handed me 
a card bearing the name of Arthur Ford- 
ham. I glanced up involuntarily, and 


saw him standing just outside the 
looking blandly unconscious of the chase 
he had led me, 

‘There he is. mother.” [ whispe 
** Shall I introduce him to you 

‘In a moment,” she said hurr 
‘But who do you think he is?’ 

‘Why, the man [ have been scour 
the round globe to find,” I answered 
petuously. °** The fellow who will share 
my fortune—that is, if he happens to 
the right one.” 

‘Wrong, my dear, quite wrong.” sa 
my motherimpressively. ** This letter 
hold in my hand addressed to Miss Hele 
Nelson was transmitted to her by 
dearest friend, in order that she mig 
adtise her concerning the matter to 
which it refers. The friend unfortunate 
ly lost this letter, and your uncle, Jo 
Hammersmith, found it. He evident 


mistook the lady who dropped it, for poor 


Helen, whom he never saw. The Jad 
who so deeply interested your une 
atterward met and married his brot] 

your dear father. In short, my so 
she was—and is—your mother.” 

‘And the man I was looking for 
gasped. 

** Was—and is—yourself!” 


My interview with Arthur Fordhia 
was confined to informing him abo 
the adventures of Albert, who, 
peared, was his second-cousin 

Some weeks later, [ had the pleasu 
of reintroducing myself to the Melboum 
solicitors, who in due course succeed 
in establishing my double identity to t 
satisfaction of the Probate Court. M 
heirship, although not quite in accordan 
with original plans and specifications 
quickly elevated me in public estimatio 
On the other hand, my great invention 
the “ Excelsior,” though built exactly as 
projected, belies its name so wretched 
and manifests such a propensity to grove 
that I have actually been advised to 
convert it into a dredging machine. 
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MY CONVERTS. 


BY ROSE 


[ NEVER was a recognized missionary ; 
indeed [ never did anything in the Bor 
rioboolah-Gha way, that I know of; and 
yet [ have had the good fortune to make 
a few converts. 

[ have shown a number of people the 
way to the play-house; and have, on 
every oceasion when [ have done them 
this service, received their thanks; not 
for having pointed out to them a new 
means of diverting themselves, but for 
showing them a new path bordered with 
flowers of poetry and made bright by the 
sunlight of art—a path that led them out 
of the dull, cold atmosphere of every- 
day selfishness, into the clear, sweet air 
of harmless amusement where thoughts 
were turned toward kindliness and char- 
ity. 

Onee, “in the diamond morning of 
long ago,” when I was acting at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, I had two dear friends 
visiting me: an elderly lady and her 
niece, a charming girl, They were Scotch 
Presbyterians; they had never in their 
lives visited a theatre, having been taught 
to think it a very evil place. 

During their visit arranged in an un 
obtrusive way, that their evenings should 
be provided with amusements in conso- 
nance with their tastes and habits, but I 
myself, being 


= 


© in the bill,” was obliged 
every evening, to leavethem. One day, 
when we were taking our afternoon tea, | 
observed—indeed T could not help obsery- 
ig —most mysterious nods and urgings, 
and all sorts of confidential signs passing 
between them. J asked for an explana 
tion. The murder was out: they wanted 
io go to the theatre—they wanted to see 
ine act. I was greatly pleased to gratify 
them; and [ promised that the very next 
evening should bring the fulfilment of 
their wish. 

When I went to the theatre I told Mr. 
Wallack the circumstances of the case 
of my friends’ former abstinence from the 
play-house, their repentance, their earnest 
wish for reformation. He, with grace 
and graciousness, at once placed his box 
at my disposal for the work of enlight- 
eument. 


EYTINGE, 


The fateful evening quickly arrived. 
The play was ** The Honeymoon.” James 
W. Wallack played Duke Aranza, E 
L. Davenport, Rolando, and dear old 
George Holland, Lopez. 

To watch the faces of my two friends 
during that performance was as delicious 
a pleasure as the play itself. At first, 
they sat far back in the box, and fur- 
tively took note of the audience. As the 
curtain rose, the younger penitent drew 
her chair a little forward; and, when the 
Duke came on, filling the stage, as J. W. 
Wallack knew so well how to do; and 
when his grand voice was heard, not loud 
but rich and musical, the elder penitent 
also drew her chair nearer the opening. 

Before the end of the second act, they 
were both ranged at the front of that 
box, as close as it was possible for them 
to get, and I feared it would be necessary 
to send an usher in, to tie them into 
their chairs, as we do refractory babies; 
lest, in their eager delight, and absorbed 
interest, they should lean too far for- 
ward, and fall headlong on the stage. 

At the close of the performance I sent 
and brought them to my dressing-room. 
Never in all my life, have I witnessed 
such delight, such wonder, such a state 
of altogether beatific enlightenment, as 
my two converts exhibited. The girl's 
mood wassimply one of unmixed rapture : 
she fell upon my neck, and bestowed 
upon me every term of endearment. Oc- 
casionally, she mentioned some other 
person in the cast, and, whenever her 
breath failed her she occupied herself 
till she could recover it, in kissing me. 

My elder penitent, while exhibiting 
equal pleasure, was appearently much 
abashed by a sense of her past short- 
comings. This I gathered from the dis- 
jointed expressions she dropped from 
time to time: as ‘I never could have 
believed it . . . Such a beautiful story, 
so beautifully told... I have been very 
wrong, very narrow . . . We should 
know before we judge.” 

My elder friend had been particularly 
delighted with Mr. Holland—as who was 
not ?—and we spoke a little of him per- 
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When we were leaving the 
we passed Mr. Holland, seated 
near the stage-entrance, where he nightly 
waited for one or other of his good, 
dutiful to My 
friend recognized him and stepping up 
to him, she held out her hand, and said, 
“Sir, your innocent mirth has given me 


sonally. 
theatre, 


SOnS escort him home. 


great delight; will you do me the honor 
to shake hands with me 7?” 

Need Isay with what simple warmth 
and homely dignity my worthy old com 
rade responded to this compliment! 

When we reached home, we hada little 
supper and a brief chat; and, as we part 
ed for the night, my old friend, holding 
my hand, said, ** My dear, to-night you 


have given me a great pleasure. But, 
you have also done much more; you 
have taught me a valuable lesson. 1 


will go to my church, in future, with 
clearer eves anda larger charity; and 
whenever I can, I will go to the theatre, 
will 
go to the theatre, feeling sure that I shall 
always learn something: that I shall al 
heart gladdened with 
harmless gayety, my eyes refreshed by 


and I will take others there too. J 


ways have my 
beautiful pictures, my ears regaled with 
sweet music, and my mind filled by an 
interesting story.” 

The next that I now reeall, 
took «a most practical and satisfactory 


convert 


means of testifying her penitence. 
While I was playing Kate Peyton in 

Augustin of 

“Griffith Gaunt,” IT moved into a quiet 


and rather straight-laced neighborhood: 


Daly’s dramatic version 


and [ was given to understand that ther 
little fluttering in the 


adjoining dove-cotes at the 


had been not a 
advent of a 
‘profane stage-playver”™ among them. | 


found, however, nothing to complain of; 


my neighbors were kind and pleasant 
and disposed to be sociable, though one 
who was nearest did not call upon me. 


This particular neighbor was the wife of 
a Presbyterian clergyman, who was said 
to be very ** blue.” 
When I had been in 
a fe 
the bell rang, and on my threshold stood 
a tidy maid holding a great tray, on 
which reposed in state a new-baked loaf 
another of 
cake, on. Whose snowy surface blushed 


new home 


my 


w weeks, early one Sunday morning 


of home-made bread, and 
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pink moss-rose buds, forming the letters 


of my 
bearing in more prosaic characters t 


hare, 


rhbor, be 


name of my Presbyterian neigh! 
ging my permission to pay her son 
what tardy visit on the morrow 

It transpired some time afterward t] 
the day before sending this gift she 

sorely against her will and = cor 
tions 
inee; and somehow she had confused 1 
i with 


whose woes and 


in her mind the sweet creat 


virtues [ had enact 
Hence this pretty offering and pleausa 
overture, 

Of course [sent an acceptance and 
That cal 
the beginning of a friendship which 1] 


Vitation, and she came 


endured through many years, and that 

believe and hope will end only with 

life, 
The L now think 


next convert that 


been persuaded to attend the mitt 


as turning from the error of his ways 


I picked up at sea; and this convert \ 


not so much mine as he was Char 
Dickeus’s. I was crossing the Atlant 
on my way hither and home, when 
gathered this one into the fold. Amo 


my fellow-passengers was a gentlem 
elderly, rather than old—who hi 
he, by his stately hianner, attracted 
more correctly, commanded, a good de 
id avoided making 
Indeed, he 
marked manner repelled the ady: 
than f ] fel 


Ol is ellow 
I was, therefore, a little surprised wlhu 


of attention, lh: 
acquaintances, had in 
nieces 
more 


one vovavel 


the captain told me that o 
pt 


one day, 


silent, stately recluse wished to be 
sented to me. 
Willingness, and 


After a itt 


itlheman said, as | 


[ expressed my 
introduction took place. 


desultory talk, the ger 


turned impulsively towards me: ** Tow 
you so much, you must let me thar 
vou—vou must let me tell you a story 

I most willingly assented, and. this 
was, so far as [ can remember, what | 
told me: 

‘f am a Baptist minister I 
brought up in the strictest and mo 


orthodox manner. I was taught to kes 
the Sabbath most strictly; 
walk out in 
the sacred day was asin. | 


the fields for recreation 


that to read books of fiction was wicke+ 


] 


Appended Was a card 


) 


that even to 
on 


was taught 
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to look upon pictures was a form of 


idolatry, and the play-house was an 
abomination, 

“Some months ago a dear, younger 
brother of mine fell ill; business cares 
md family troubles overwhelmed him; 
nd le broke down in both body and 
ind. The physicians decided that the 
ily hope of his recovery lay in travel 
And, as 


e was irritable and excitable to an 


nd complete change of scene. 


darming extent. he was to be allowed 
to do exactly as he pleased : he was 
never, under any circumstances, to be 
contradicted or corrected; but to be care- 
fully watched and closely attended. In 
this emergeney I gave up my pastoral 
charge, left my home and family, and 
determined to devote myself to my 
brother. 

“We went to Europe. It is needless 
to desertbe to you his fancies and yvaga 
ries; useless, worse than useless, to try 

tell you of the places where he led 

e. My horror culminated when, one 

theatre, and expressed his determina 

on to enter. 

‘The play was called Oliver Twist,” 
anid you Were to perform a part ealled 
Vaney Sykes. 

ena fairy tale, and you the good fairy, 


The play might have 


the witeh, for aught [ knew about it. 
With a sinking heart, and an earnest 
aver for protection and pardon, in 
iat then seemed to me participation 
deep and deadly sin, [ followed my 
ther into the theatre. 
*Disgust soon mingled with my oth 
painful feelings, when [ witnessed 
™ ne of the performance, Then Calne one 
scene In which vou protect Oliver Tivist, 
ho, I how discovered, Was a poor, 


As I followed 


e story, and saw how, through the 


iendless, orphan child, 


deep, black cloud of sin and shame that 
f veloped the poor creature vou repre 
sented, there gleamed at intervals the 


ht in London, he stopped in front of 








light of a human soul trying to lift it- 
self to repentance; when I watched the 
poor heart, torn by remorse, yet filled 
with sweet womanly love; when I saw 
that love piercing like a pure bright 
star, through the blinding tears of hurt 
and trampled womanhood; that love, 
which taught the poor ignorant lips to 
utter words that wrung from me my 
tears:—it came to me as a revelation, 
that the play-house was nof an abomina 
tion: rather that it was a school, wher 
were taught hatred of viee, and love 
of virtue; where man was taught to 
love his fellow-man, and to look with 
charity and pity upon his sins. 

‘TL examined the bill of the play, and 
[ found there the information that the 
performance [ was witnessing was taken 
from a story written by Charles Dickens; 
and [ determined that the next morning 
{ would buy and read that story. I did 
this, and since then have read every story 
Charles Dickens ever wrote. 

**Now vou will understand how great 
a truth [T uttered, when I told you I was 
deeply in your debt, and wanted to 
thank vou.” 


i have had a goodly number of con 
verts, but these few cases will serve as 
In one particular IT consider 
inyvself very fortunate: L count no back 
sliders from my flock; they have all 


exainples. 


continued to walk in the sunshine of en 
lightenment. Not one of them has ever, 
through the influence of the theatre, 
shunned that bright Hight that shines 
onus from above; not one of them: lias, 
through such teaching, lost sight of the 
beauty of holiness; but possibly some of 
my converts, when they have been forced 
to listen to denunciations of the stage 
from those who know not whereof they 
speak, may have felt inclined to ery with 
the rare old poet-teacher: 

Cursed be the social lies 

That warp us from the living truth. 
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So small was the world’s circle toa 
farming family in Neder Lulea that Nils 
Peter Olessen’s daughters thought it 
high holiday when they could go up 
mountain to the mill with him. His flock 
of sons was too small to trudge the dis- 
tance; but Hilda could make the new 
barley-meal into mush, and little Marie 
loved to help him fill the hoppers. 

The mill stood at the outlet of a 
mountain lake; built one-story high and 
equipped for grinding by a company of 
farmers. There miller. 
1andholder was miller of his own 
and had day 
days’ and two 


was no Each 
grain, 
and night's use or two 
nights’ the mill, 
according to the size of his farm. 

The tiny old 


the passing’ 


use of 


Lars Ivessen saw 
about The 
glooms of north Swedish hills and forests 
lay around his hut, but never cast dark- 
ness into his solitary life. He left weed- 
ing his vegetables and came chirping 
to the 


SCasOl-WoOrh grasshopper 


man 


Olessens dusk. 


roadway, on erooked legs, like a 
: and stood with 
his shaking knees forming right angles, 
and red woolen cap pulled down to his 
nose, 
Hilda gave him a pretty blue-eved fair- 
which litthe Marie repeated 
being herself a repetition 
if her sister en petite. But their father 
Nils Peter uttered salutation shortly. 
“You Nils Oles 
sen.” chattered small Lars. 
“But I night,” 
Nils Peter. 
The rich bring more barley to grind,” 
said Hilda. for 
our farm.” 


faced smile, 


ilk milniature, 


have lost your day, 


have mV responded 


One night is enough 


‘But to-morrow early come the Sond- 


bergs,” chuckled lean Lars: ** and the 
Sondberes would searcely wait on the 


Troll herself.” 
‘IT would rather see 
Sondberg,” 


the Troll than a 
exclaimed Nils, irritated by 
enemy's name. He struck his ox, 
and knew that Hilda looked at him with 
clouded eves. Marie walked « 
Hilda, and held her hand, to which she 
clung when Lars Ivessen called after the 
procession, 
‘Ive lately 
Troll’s gray dress about 


his 


-loser to 


like the 
This 


seen something 


} +} 
the mill. 
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Jansen 


morning, moreover, Jan 


came 
near losing his best ox before he could 
fasten it to his cart, by something driy 
ing it mad into the stream.” 

Nils walked on behind his load. The 


mill was in sight, darkening full of even- 
ing shadows, but not at that moment in 
any visible possession. 

Hilda held back for a few more words 
with Lars. 
outlined a 
figure. 
refined. 
moving barefooted up the 


Her blue home-spun dress 
beautiful 
massive vet 
Venus 


»>mountaimn wit! 


nobly large and 
Her features were 


She 


vas a northern 


slight effort, or pausing in serene iW 
conscious attitudes to honor with her 
countenance such Jiaman grasshoppers 
as Lars Ivessen. 

Lars grinned at her, and with his 
steady joints executed thecaper of jump 
ing up and coming down in a squat. 
Though a bachelor, he was sensitive to 
all young people's love affairs. But 
what further chat he intended to ] t 
with Hilda was cut short by her father's 
voice calling her up the hill 

*T wonder you will live so near the 
mill,” said Hilda in her vently mua 
ing voice, moving on. 

* She could hurt you.” put forth littl 
Marie warningly, hinting with her head 
at the presence up the mountain 

‘No, the Troll will not hurt me now 
Marie Nils-dotter; though when I first 
built my house near the mill she milked 
miy COW every day 

*So!” whispered Marie. 

‘But my intitter left me good silver 
earrings,” suggested Lars: and both girls 
nodded, understanding hin. It was not 


safe or wise to boust of having 
the Troll. 

W hen they reached Nils 
lifting his sacks of 
He unyoked 


cious glance 


propitiate a 


Peter, he was 
barley out of cart 
his ox, and with a sus} 
about the woods, turned it 
to graze, 

The mill was divided into two 
One of them, water-side 
contained the hoppers, gaping empty for 
Nils’s barley. As fast as Marie 
the sacks, he heaved them up w 
a tug and grunt, and 
the hoppers. 


rooms 


open at the 


untied 
th many 
poured into 


them 
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Hilda opened the inner room and built 
a fire on the huge hearth. There were 
two wooden bunks against the wall. To 
yake these comfortable she brought from 
the cart four sheepskin blankets, lined 
with searlet. She had also to bring in 
the cooked food, and to hang on the 
chain a pot of clear water for making 
barley mush. The first bruised meal 
which fell into the bin was always de- 
voted to a hot supper at the mill. 

But the mill did not start when Nils 
set the machinery free. He went from 
point to point of the simple gearing. 
There was no reason why the stone 
should not be roaring and the hoppers 
trembling, except that with all the press 
of water upon it the wheel did not move. 
He peered down the water into the wheel, 
and then turned and gazed upon his girls. 

Evenmg dimness made everything in 
distinct. Nils flattened himself down on 
hisstomach, and ecraned his neck at the 
wheel standing in such stubborn trance. 

da stooped beside him, and next to her 
crowded Marie, There was something 
gray lying in the wheel, its dusty dra 
pery flowing in the current as if from 

stendfast anchor. 

1] three rose up and removed instant 

to the inner room. Marie climbed 

pon the sheepskin rugs in a bunk, and 
curled her feet under her. Both girls 
aited to see what their father would do. 

Somewhat shame-faced and wholly sul- 


en. he dragged out the contents of his 
Lome-spun pockets, and selected the smal] 
est silver coin in the pouch. This he 


tuok to the water-side. They heard a 
ttle splash, and knew he had chucked 
into the open wheel. Little Marie 
shook her head at this way of propitiat 
ing the Troll. Nils Olessen should have 
carried his coin and hid it modestly under 
the mill. The Troll does not like to hear 
you filing money in her face, and scorns 
your giftif vou go to examine the hiding 
piace afterwards to see whether she has 
taken it. 

Nils was fierce about her, In his mind 
she represented the general ill-luck which 
dogged him. He was not sure he be- 
jieved in her physical existence notwith- 
standing miitter-mitter’s tales; but, as 
the easiest means of getting rid of her, 
he performed the rite of silver-offering 


which she was said to countenance, 
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The girls heard him working at the 
mill gearing. Their fire crackled. The 
pot began to boil; and there was no bar- 
ley meal and no likelihood of barley meal 
for mush that night. 

Hilda sat on the bunk by her sister, 
and to cheer each other they broke out 
occasionally into hushed and sing-song 
chanting of Neder Lulea ballads. But not 
one bit did they repeat of that half- 
believed Troll-lore which many genera- 
tions had been gathering in Neder Lulea. 

They remembered in silence, however, 
those children who were berrying and sat 
down to measure their berries. The Troll 
always wears scarlet when she is good- 
humored, but when she is angry appears 
in gray. The Troll came along in gray, 
flirting her shawl and looking like any 
other woman until she stooped down to 
eat berries out of one girl’s measure. The 
child saw the iron screw with which a 
Troll fastens her back hair; and, throw- 
ing her berries abroad, ran yelling home. 

And the old man who was working in 
his garden when the Troll came to him, 
acting angrily; that meht he put a silver 
piece under his house, and she came no 
more, 

How often had the Troll been known 
to stop boats crossing streams, and to 
drown eattle! How often had she been 
accused of stealing children! Yet she 
would sometimes work you good, and in 
any case she could not do you much harm 
after vou burned her. 

Some men were burning logs and mak- 
ing tar. Into their hut at night came the 
Troll. One man took a brand from the 
fire and burned her; then he kicked her. 
She asked him his name. He said his 
name was Myself. Said the Troll: ‘‘Me 
Myself burned, and me Myself kicked; 
so now Myself shall sleep.” The man fell 
asleep and could not be waked for four 
days. 

Nils Peter's daughters could never have 
sifted out and condensed the amount of 
their belief in the Troll. If there had been 
absolute terror of her it would have sent 
the family flying from the mill. Perhaps 
Nils himself would not have taken oath 
that her seldom-seen features were hood- 
ed in the gray cloak, yet when his eye 
penetrated into the water-wheel, a flash 
from under hag-like brows made him 
start back. 
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He shouted down to Lars Ivessen, and 
Lars came dancing up the hill, on crooked 
legs, jovfully smiling over this perplex- 
ity. 

He bent his knees, balanced himself 
and gazed at the Troll. 
there 
grayvness of the cloak in the mill-wheel. 


Day being quite 
cone, was gloom to add to the 
The clear lake depths had become obscure, 
and the pine-clothed mountain looked 
quite black. 

the inner 
Hilda spread out a cold 
supper, and pushed aside the barley pot. 
Nils, 


from the fire, 


Resinous fuel made room 


very cheerful 
Lars and turn about, took brands 
and the oirls heard each 
expiring hiss as they tried to burn the 
Troll under water. 

Their father and lis helper sat down 
and ate supper. Nils Peter's light beard, 
i his mouth like milk 
had alowering expression, So silent 
mill, 
Motionless stood these hoppers 


around 


Wi that out-door sounds in 
truded 
of unground barley, and the Sondbergs 
to take their turn. He 
ought to be miles away before Olaf Sond 
But there 
was the barley unground, and his family 


were coming early 
bere claimed the mill's service. 


depending on it for food, 

The swift northern night began to rise 
from the world before it seemed half set 
tled to its repose, Little Marie and Hilda 
had fallen asleep in one of the bunks. 
Ivessen curled himself around a 


Lurs 
hopper, and began to snore in the midst 
of his neighborly service. The unceasing 
grin which kept his lips apart and showed 
his close-worn yellow teeth, nearly tempt 
ed Nils to plunge 


down his throat. 


a handful of barley 
For, after wandering 
around the mill in helpless wrath until 
could not make it 
grind his grist, Nils coneluded to fill his 
grain-sacks again and wait out the days 


¢ 
i 


he felt convinced he 


or another turn 

But so keen were the Sondberes for 
their rights that he had barely emptied 
one hopper, and the hasty sun had not 
yet started up on the horizon, when he 
heard their heavy carts jolting up the 
path. 
enlarged shadows, came Olaf, his wife 


Moving in vaporous dimness like 


and a troop of children, even to that 
strapping Otto, who had been educated 
above the minister, and had taken trips 
to Stockholm. Nor did this Otto hang 
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back like his father, at sight of the 
Olessen cart, but climbed the fastep 


roaring a morning song to wake Hilda 
It is hard to be poor and contemptible in 
the eyes of your forefathers’ enemy, snd 
to see that enemy's outrageous son be 
on courting your submissive dauchter 
Nils wished he had taken away his evai 
and his children as soon as he discovered 
the Troll in the wheel. 

Otto was first in the mill: for Otto's 
with her cloud of 
urchins, paused outside in dismay 


mother, deerfoote 
news was passed to her that the Tro 
Guiding his last 
half-way up the ascent, Olaf Sondbers 
stood still at the same whisper, 
* Fodder, the Troll 
Otto, alone, heard it carelessly, 


was in the wheel. 


is in the wheel 
He 
gan to unload his father’s barley, a 
asked Nils if they might make use of t] 
empty hopper. In doing so, he kick: 
little Lars, and the elfish old man leap: 
wide-awake with a ready smile 
There will be 
eround to day, Otto Olafson,” he erowe 
* The Troll is 


no big barley grist 
like a mornine cock. 
the wheel.” 
Otto snapped lus fingers in the ai 
this Troll in 
** Neither Trol! 


nor any other old miitter-miitter’s stor 


"Give me a look at 


the wheel,” he laughed 


is going to keep me from grinding n 
grist.” 
"A Sondbere and a Troll may wo 
erowled Nils Peter 
“Tf they do, your hopper shall 
ground at the is,’ 
pled Otto, good-naturedly, 


well tovetlhe ee 


same tine ours is 
He dropped to his knees, and put 
Ther 
was a fog hugging the stream’'s surfiac 
Early birds could be heard t] 
mountain, ight had not vet d 
seended to where the Troll lay 
‘We threw brands at her,” said J 
* And silver,” said Nils Peter 
ing narrowly that 
sneered not at this. 


chin quite to the flooring’s edge 


but 


wavs 
Wate 
his enemy's sor 
** And there she is yet,” said Lars. 
‘And there she ‘ll said’) Ni 
Peter. 
“We'll see,” Otto, standing 
and stripping off part of his clothes 
His father, Olaf Sondberg, 
through the mill-door and saw his son's 
ruddy 


stay,” 
said 
looke 


bare breast and shining 


aPhiis, 
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goldei hair and fearless, straight glance, 
but without comprehending his aim un- 
ti] Otto’s joined hands were flung up to 
cuard his head. 

~ Hilda came out of the inner room 
and saw Otto plunge. His inverted face 
flashed across her sight like a terrifying 
meteor. As she heard him splash and 
struggle, Olessen and Sondberg voices 
joined their screams, for the young 
mans mother came flying into the mill 
and clasped hands with Hilda in ex- 
tremity of anguish. What was an Oles- 
sen, or even a Troll now? The stream 
itself was swift and fierce enough to 
drown him, and down its channel he 
went, now under the gray cloak and 
now struggling to ride it under. Was 
there ever before, man bold enough to 
try drowning a Troll? 

The children cried while their parents 
stood gazing stupidly. 

“Now she’s dragging him under!” 
screamed Lars, swinging on palsied legs 
as he pointed to that gray whirl. ‘* You 
Olessens and Sondbergs, stand and see 
the best man in Neder Lulea die, because 
your fodder-fodders and miitter-miitters 
had an old quarrel! Thus will go all your 
sons and daughters, ye Troll-haunted giv- 
ers of yourselves to the evil one!” 


“OQ heaven save my boy!” cried 
Otto Sondberg’s mother, casting her 
hands above, ‘‘and never again will I 
speak or think ill of living soul! Down 
on your knees, Olaf Sondberg, and re- 


pent and save my Otto Olafsen!” 

Hilda joined this petition, but her 
father took the first occasion in his life- 
time to do better than anybody else did, 
and follow the example of Otto. 

The sun, coming up like a cannon- 
ball, distinctly outlined Nils Peter’s head 
down in the stream, alongside Otto’s 
head. As Nils Peter helped Otto, the 
families crowded on the brink and 
caught at them both. 


Their shoulders, 


TROLL IN THE 
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their waists rose above the surface, and 
with them came the Troll’s gray cloak. 
Otto kept a hold upon it until he and his 
helper stood dripping upon the rocks, 
and then he dropped it to shake Nils 
Peter by the hand. 

His father Olaf also shook Nils Peter 
by the hand. And Otto, having met 
his mother’s embrace, shook Hilda by 
the hand. He gazed into her eyes and 
put his nude arms around her. 

With one sound—the gestures were so 
simultaneous—each of the fathers smote 
himself on the leg. 

‘Tt would be a good thing!” ex- 


S 
claimed Olaf Sondberg. 

“It would be a good 
claimed Nils Peter Olessen. 

So the young man and young maid 
kissed each other, and this was under- 
stood to mean betrothal. 

The mill was by this time humming, 
all its released machinery being in mo- 
tion: good barley-meal from both hop- 
pers would soon be ready for united 
mush; and the Sondbergs and Olessens 
made as much clatter as the mill, pull- 
ing Nils Peter out of the sunlight to 
steam dry by the mill-fire. 

3ut Otto modestly rubbed himself off 
in the shadow of a high rock on which 
he spread the Troll’s cloak, and here 
Lars brought him his upper clothing and 
stood on tiptoe, teetering in admiration. 

Lars also took advantage of the mo- 
ment’s privacy to make tender inquiry, 
while he winked slyly. 

‘“And how did the water feel 
time, my little Olafsen ?” 

‘*Much colder than it was yesterday, 
Fodder Lars. The miserable cloak was 
hard to manage, too; though it is a good 
cloak out of water and cost something in 
Stockholm. Cut it up into a coat for 
yourself, Fodder Lars, and see that you 
wear the coat to my wedding.” 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 


thing!” ex- 


this 
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MY PANSIES. 


O, HERE is one in « purple hat 
And a robe of violet silk! 

This little fellow is all in yellow, 
And that one white as milk: 
Dancing high and dancing low, 
Just as the breezes come and go, 

Dear little spring-time beauties, O! 


One is dressed in a velvety black, 
And one has a crimson gown; 
This little maid is in blue arrayed, 
And that in golden-brown: 
Dancing high and dancing low, 
Just as the breezes come and go, 
Dear little spring-time beauties, O! 


One has a critical, earnest look, 
And one is wofully sad 
My pansies wise with their dusky eyes 
And faces grave or glad! 
Dancing high and dancing low, 
Just as the heavenly breezes blow; 
Dear little thoughtful beauties, O! 


Nellie M. Garabrant. 
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THE FIRST OWNER OF BOSTON. 


BY Z. Lb. 


A DENSELY wooded knoll msing sev- 
enty feet above the river, which swept 
with a graceful curve around its foot; a 
grassy meadow stretching out along the 
bank of the stream, its surface broken 
by low benches marking the levels from 
which the water had long ago receded; 
a narrow strip of bottom land on the 
othe: side, bounded by a forest of oak and 
chestnut trees; a cloudless sky; a soft, 
southwest wind laden with the perfume 
of spring wild-flowers, the songs of birds 
and the hum of bees—this was the scene 





WHITE, 


dent of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society; three of the present group are 
about to begin the erection of a great 
factory on this site. The river that once 
flowed so placidly past Wawepoonseag 
and dashed itself into foam and spray 
upon the rocks at Pawtucket Falls, still 
winds its way to the sea, but its waters 
are discolored and stained, and before 
mingling with Narragansett Bay they 
turn a thousand busy wheels. The hum 
of the bees is drowned by the whirr of 
innumerable spindles; great cities and 
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and these the sounds that welcomed a 
man of middle age as he emerged from 
the woods by an Indian trail and halted 
here for rest... 

More than two hundred and fifty years 
have passed away. On this spot there 
are now gathered a little company: one 
of them is a descendant of the pioneer 
who sought a home here on that spring 
morning of 1635; another is the Presi- 


towns, teeming with a population almost 
as many-tongued and hardly less numer- 
ous than the hosts that gathered at Babel, 
have been built where only dark forests 
and grassy meadow greeted the eye of the 
lonely wanderer. A railroad has pierced 
the wooded knoll, now covered with a 
growth of comparatively young timber: 
the neighboring station is now known 
as Lonsdale. 
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Tradition declares that the rude, uncu 
quartz boulders, half hidden in the grass 
beneath the trees, not far from the river 
bank at the spot already described, mark 
the grave of the eccentric, studious re- 
cluse who chose it for his home; and 
before the hundreds of men with their 
picks and shovels, horses and carts, de- 
stroy the last landmark, there gather 
these few persons (and half a dozen more 
attracted by idle curiosity) to test the cor 
rectness of the tradition and preserve any 
relics that may be discovered, 

The diggers find five or six old, rusty 
coffin-nails, white lime- 
dust, such as would be made by the de- 


some lines of 
composition of bone, and several small 
pieces of bone—this is all. But there is no 
longer any doubt that the first settler of 
Boston, who livedin Shawmut five years 
before Winthrop and his people came 
there—the man who built his house on 
the edge of this meadow, planted an or- 
chard and spent his leisure time in lonely 
study and meditation in the grove upon 
the little hill—was buried at this spot. 
Then the trees are cut down, and the 
stumps removed; what remains of the 
little knoll soon disappears; the meadow 
vanishes; the stones of the old well, over- 
grown with moss and weeds, are dug 
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up; and here, since that sunny May ifter- 
noon in 1886, the granite and brick walls 


of a great factory have risen. If there is 
any object that survives the rutiiless 
axe of modern progress to form a bond 
between the days of the first white own- 
er of the soil and the present time, it is 
the ** Catholic Oak ” that still stands near 
by. “That may have been a sapling in his 


old age, Let no sacrilegious hand eut it 
down and dig out its roots, to build a mill 


upon its site. 


Who was this remarkable man to 
whose memory no monument has vet 
been reared, even in Boston or Provi 
dence Plantations? 

William Blaxton—we moderns think 


we know how to spell his name better 
than he himself did, and have chanved 
it to ‘* Blackstone ” 
human companion. 
Roger Williams was. 


left Boston with no 
He was no exile, as 

He lived in peace 
with the colonists of Massachusetts Bay, 
who bought his land of him, and he part 
ed from them in friendship. He was no 
misanthrope, or hater of his fellow-men; 
on the contrary, he was genial in disposi- 
tion and a great lover of children as well 
as of nature. He tended his roses with 
the same solicitous care that he bestowed 
upon his young apple-trees, both in Bos- 
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ton and in Rhode Island, doing that at a 
period when men in this Western World 
had little time for sentiment. 

Very little is known of William Black- 
stone before Winthrop found him at 
Shawmut, in 1630. Goy. Hopkins, in 
a‘ History of Rhode Island,” says that 

Jockstone was in Boston long enough to 
plant an orchard, and it is conjectured, to 








eather fruit from it. It has been supposed 
that he was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in 1595; and it is known that he 
took his degree of A. B. at Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, in 1617, and 
that of A. M. in 1621. His autograph is 
still shown there. Though ordained a 
minister of the Church of England, being 
a man of strong personality and great 
independence of character he sought an 
early opportunity to escape from the 
tyranny of the ‘* Lord Bishops.” 

John Blackstone, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, took a very active interest in the 
affairs of the infant colonies in America. 
Asa member of a parliamentary commit- 
tee, in 1642, he invited Cotton, Hooker 
and Davenport to go over to England for 
consultation on the general condition of 
the realm. As one of the Council, he 
joined in a power to William Blackstone 
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to deliver seisin under one of its patents. 
John and William may not have been 
relatives, but the interest of the former 
in the affairs of the infant plantations on 
this side of the Atlantic has led some to 
suppose that they were. 

In the midsummer of 1623, the Gorges 
expedition sailed for Massachusetts Bay. 
This colony was to be the centre of au- 











thority in New England, and the expedi- 
tion brought with it—on paper—a com- 
plete political and ecclesiastical outfit. 
At the head of the latter was the Rev. 
Wm. Morell, who, Bradford says, ‘* had I 
know not what power and authority of 
superintendencie over the churches grant- 
ed him, and sundrie instructions for that 
end.” Mr. Morell was a quiet student and 
man of letters, far more at home in the 
seclusion of his library in the rectory of 
a retired country parish in England than 
in the struggle with untamed nature in 
the wilds of North America. He was of 
different stuff from that of which the 
Puritans were made; he had crossed the 
ocean for a different purpose. But eccle- 
siastical honors were barren in Wessa- 
gusset in 1623, and Mr. Morell never 
disclosed at Plymouth the religious au- 
thority he bore until he was about to 
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return to England, and when it was too 
late to exercise it. 

William Blackstone, then 28 years of 
age, already ordained for the ministry, 
but too independent in thought to live 
comfortably under the rule of the ‘* Lord 
Bishops,” came as an assistant and con- 
genial companion of Mr. Morell.  Land- 
ing in September, they settled on the 
site of Weston’s failure. But the colony 
Its location was badly 
It was to depend for support 
mainly upon trade with the Indians, ex- 
changing knives and trinkets for furs 
and food, and then sending the peltries to 
Europe by the vessels that yearly visited 
that coast. 


did not succeed. 
chosen. 


But Wessagusset, the present 
Weymouth, was neither a seaport, nor ac- 
cessible to the Indians from the interior; 
and, by the spring of 1625 most of the 
colonists had left, a majority of them re- 
turning to England. Among those who 
went home was the Rev,.Mr. Morell, 
but William Blackstone, having got a 
taste of the sweets of intellectual and re 
ligious liberty, preferred to remain alone 
in the wilderness. 

Mr. Blackstone was not a man of for- 
tune, and the good things of this life 
were not abundant in New England in 
1625. The first thing to be considered, 
therefore, was the means of supporting 
life. Before his gardens could have 
supplied him with food, he would have 
starved to death. His talents were not 
those of a hunter ora fisherman. He had 
to depend upon the Indians, and, so that 
they might reach him or he them the 
more easily, he moved across Massachu- 
setts Bay to Shawmut, now Boston, and 
there built his house—a small log eabin 
—by the side of a clear cool spring of 
water, on a spot overlooking the mouth 
of the Charles river. 

Can we picture the life he led for the 
next five Tradition gives but 
few hints to guide us. He cultivated 
a garden, with English varieties of roses 
in it, planted an orchard and had a 
library. And that library was among 
the most valued, if not the most valu- 
able 


years? 


of his possessions to the day of 
his death half a century later. How did 
Probably he brought 
some of the books with him from Eng- 
land, and his friend, the Rev. Mr. Morell, 
who was to be head 


he come by it? 


the ecclesiastical 


of the church in New 


England, un- 
doubtedly brought a good many more, 
And when the latter returned to the old 


country, what more acceptable SOU ir 
could he have left to his young friend in 
solitude, than his library. 

The Indians probably supplied him 


with fish, game and corn, 
liams, not many 
the Narragansetts 


Roger W 
vears after, says of 
and the Indians about 
Massachusetts Bay were of similar char 
acter and disposition : 
Sometimes God gives them fish or flesh 
Yet they're content without; 
And what comes in they part to friends 
And strangers round about 
During the summer, then, he divided 
his time between his books and his gia 
den, and in the latter, besides the English 


roses, he cultivated a great variety of 
flowers and vegetables. He watched with 
especial tenderness the growth of his 


young apple-trees, looking forward to the 
time when he shouldeat of their luscious 


fruit. Parched meal, which Roger Wi 
liams says was ‘‘a readie, very whol 
some food, eaten with a little water, hot 


or cold,” fish, the products of the chase, 
and what his garden supplied, were his 
diet. The dull 


tude was occasionally broken by a visit 


monotony of his soli 


from Indians, with whom he traded; from 
Samuel Maverick, who lived alone at East 
Boston, Mr. Walford, of Charlestow1 
or Mr. Thompson who lived on an island 
still bearing his name. Possibly, too 
some of the Puritans from Plymouth o 
casionally called upon him. Miles Stand 
ish went into Boston Harbor and land 
ed there four years before Blackstone 
built his house at Shawmut. He got 
news from home by English vessels that 
came into Massachusetts Bay, to trade 
in the summer; and they gave him an 
opportunity to dispose of the furs he 
had bought, supplying him at the sanv 
time with articles of clothing and voods 
to be used in barter with the Indians 
The long winters he spent in study, 
fortifving himself against the cold, as 
Roger Wiliams says the Indians did 
by “laying on wood.” ‘This they dor 
plentifully,” he adds, ‘‘ when they li 
down to sleep, winter and summer, Abun 
dance they have and abundance they lay 
on; their fire is instead of our bedcloaths. 
And so, themselves and any that have 
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oceasion to lodge with them, must be 
content to turne often to the fire if the 
night be cold, and they who first wake 
must repaire the fire.” 

Some doubt has been entertained of 
Blackstone's having planted an orchard 
in Boston, but a passage from John Jos- 
selyn’s book, ‘‘ Accountof Two Voyages,” 
published in London in 1674, is quoted 
in proof of its existence. This writer 
says that he had brought to him from 
Governor's Island, Boston Harbor, in 
1638, ‘half a score of very fair pippins,” 
there being ‘* not one apple-tree nor pear 
planted yet in no part of the country but 
upon thatisland.” A defendant of Black- 
stone’s orchard remarks, ‘‘this Josselyn, 


however, did not know a wasp’s_ nest, 
and went ‘to pluck it’ for a ‘ pine-apple,’ 
being so badly stung that ‘they hardly 
knew me by my garments.’ Yet this same 
Josselyn professed to know * pippins.’” 
Blackstone’s solitude was broken in 
1630 by the arrival of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony with Winthrop at its head. 
These people first settled in Charlestown, 
but the water being scanty and poor, many 
of them fell sick and some of them died. 
Blackstone therefore invited them to move 
across the river, where the water was good ; 
and they accepted so readily that, by the 
beginning of winter, 1,500 or 2,000 were 
residing on the peninsula where a few 
months before he had lived alone. 
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The 


house 


exact location of Blackstone's 
in Boston has been ascertained, 
with a substantial degree of certainty, to 
have been at the corner of Beacon and 
Spruce Streets, overlooking the Charles 
River. It was small, built of logs, and 
is often referred to as his ** cottage.” He 
was the first person who was admitted to 
be a freeman of Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony, but ashe refused to join the church 
it is supposed that he surrendered the 
privileges he thus obtained, the next May, 
when it was voted that only those should 
be freemen who joined the church. In 
the allotment of lands, Blackstone was 
given the largest tract, fifty acres, but, 
in 1634, he sold this, except six acres 
surrounding his house, to the colony for 
£30, which was paid by an assessment of 
six shillings upon each freeman. <A part 
of the land thus purchased became a com- 
mon, and, to this day, constitutes a part 
of Boston Common. 

The acres he sold in 
1635, or soon after, to Richard Pepys 
(supposed to be a relative of the author 
of the famous diary), who built upen the 
land, Subsequently it was in the pos- 
session of the Bracketts, who sold it, in 
1676, to Williams and Vial, from whom 
it passed, in 1709, to Thomas Bannister. 
From his heirs it went by foreclosure of 
mortgage, and eventually came to Cop- 
ley, the artist, before 1770. In Copley’s 
time there were two ancient houses on 
the land, one supposed to have been built 
by Blackstone and the other by Pepys, 
and in one of them Copley painted many 
of his famous portraits. In the same 
house, also, Copley’s distinguished son, 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, was born. 
On the same estate, subsequently lived 
Phillips, the first Mayor of Boston; Har- 
rison Gray Otis, Channing, Prescott the 
historian, David Sears, Charles Francis 
Adams, John Lothrop Motley the histo- 
rian, and Francis Parkman. It almost 
seems as though the studious pioneer had 
left there an atmosphere favorable to 
scholarship. 

Of Blackstone’s life in Boston during 
the five years he remained there after the 
arrival of Winthrop and his followers, 
history tells very little. In refusing to join 
the church, his reason was given in the 
following words: ‘*ITeame from England 
because I did not like the Lord Bishops; 


house and six 
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but I cannot join with you, because | will] 
not be under the Lord Bretheren. 
And yet, there is reason to believe 


that he joined with the Rev. Mr. Bright, 
also a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 


land, who came out as a minister of the 
colony, in an attempt to organize a par- 
ish. How else shall we interpret the 
following paragraph in Johnson's ‘* Won- 
der-Working Providence”? Speaking of 


the distress that prevailed in 1629, he 


says: “All this while little likelihood 
there was of building the temple for 
God's worship, there being only two 


that began to hew stones in the mount- 
ains, the one named Mr. Bright and the 
other Mr. Blaxton, and one of them. be- 
gan to build; but when they saw all 
sorts of stones would not fit in the build- 
ing, as they supposed, the one betook 
him to the seas againe [went back to 
England], and the other to till the land, 
retaining no symbol of his former pro- 
fession but a canonical coate.” And, in 
another place, Johnson refers to Black 
stone as follows: *‘ For anyone to retain 
only the outward badge of his function, 
that could never pretend to any faculty 
therein or exercise thereof, is, though 
no honor to himself, yet a dishonor and 
disparagement to the order he would 
thereby challenge acquaintance with.” 
Johnson apparently did not like Black- 
stone, for nowhere else is there an inti- 
mation that the latter did not honor his 
profession. 

The ‘** canonical coate ” mentioned was 
the long tunic which, under whatever 
name, has continued to be the ordinary 
dress of the clergy to this day, wherever 
they have worn a peculiar garb. 

Blackstone left Boston in the spring of 
1635, not being obliged to, for he was 
not driven away, but because he did not 
agree with the ‘* Lord Bretheren”: 
taking no pleasure in religious disputa- 
tion, he went where his opinions would 
not be questioned and where he could 
pursue his favorite studies in quiet. 
Thomas C. Amory, in a poem entitled 
‘Blackstone: Boston’s First Inhabitant,” 
explains why his hero preferred solitude 
to the contentious atmosphere of that 
town, as follows: 


and, 


When Antinomians disturbed 
The peace that reigned before, 
And women gathered near at hand, 
On husbands closed the door, 
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Dared boldly to assert their right 











To think as they saw fit, 
Deemed grace far better than good 
yvorks, 
Free will than holy writ, 
Winthrop would fain the turmoil still, 
\s other men of sense ; 
Sir Harry Vane but fanned the flame, 
make it more intense 
1 yvomen conquered, At the helm 


ine steered the ship of state, 
vould have wrecked it on the shoals, 
if such had been its fate, 


I kstone loved liberty of thought ; 
ilis views were too defined 
For any subtle points like these 


» fret his equal mind. 
Perchance, as he no Rachel had, 
t served but to amuse, 
| heard with patience either side 
he other side abuse. 
He told them plainly he had come 
if lord bishops to be rid, 
And not disposed to be controlled 
By lords bretheren instead. 











William Blackstone parted 
on pleasant terms with his Bos- 
ton neighbors, and during the 
remaining forty years of his 
life was a frequent visitor to 
the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. In 1638, three years 
after his removal, the authori- 
ties granted him fifteen acres 
of land at Muddy Brook, now 
Brookline, then a part of the 
town of Boston. 

With the £30 which he re- 
ceived for his land in Boston, 
he bought two heifers and a 
bull, for which he paid £12. 
Then gathering up his books and a few 
personal effects, he set out through the 
wilderness toward the southwest. 

There were few Indians in that part of 
the country in 1635, and they were friend- 
lv to Mr. Blackstone, who had then been 
in this country twelve years, and was 
known to and respected by them all. If 
he had needed a guide he would have 
had no difficulty in procuring one; but 
he needed no one to show him the way, 
as the forest was crossed and recrossed 
by Indian trails, and he had probably 
visited before the banks of the beautiful 
stream by the side of which his future 
home was to be, and to which his own 
name would be given. 

We can easily imagine him starting 
forth on a beautiful spring morning. He 
did not wear his ‘‘ecanonical coate,” the 
long tunic being but 11l-fitted for a jour- 
ney on foot through woods, over rocky 
hills, across swamps and streams. He 
wore the garb of the New England _ pio- 
neer of two hundred and fifty years ago; 
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and the peaked hat and coat of peculiar 
cut were faded and weather-beaten from 
years of use and exposure. The leath- 
ern breeches and moccasins, made from 
skins tanned by Indians, protected his 
lower limbs from wet and cold as well as 
from the wear and tear of travel. 

His food was probably parched meal, 
which he carried, as the Indians did, in 
a little basket at his back or in a hollow 
leather girdle about his middle. The 
meal, stirred up with a little water, made 
a dinner or supper which was not only 
wholesome, but very palatable when com- 
bined with a dish of milk from one of 
his heifers, after a tramp of several hours 
across the rough country. The streams, 
too, were full of fish and the woods of 
game, so that with his gun or line he 
could easily provide a supper which, 
cooked over a camp-fire, might tickle the 
palate of an epicure. 

There was, indeed, no danger that 
Blackstone would suffer for want of any- 
thing on his journey, for he passed at 
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to plaster up, and every ar- 
ticle of household furniture 
to make. Then a shelter 
had to be constructed for his 
two heifers and bull before 
the winter set in, and hay had 
to be cut to provide against 
their starvation when deep 
snows would hide the mead- 
ows and thick ice seal the 
river. 





Nor did he neglect S 
garden. When Roger Wi] 
liams was planting corn in 
Seekonk, in the spring of 
1636, only to abandon his 
fields because they were 


within the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts Bay, Black 
stone's first crop of English 
roses, growing on the banks 
of the same river, ten miles 
up stream, was gladdening 
his heart and making his 
labors lighter. Sprouts from 
the roots of apple-trees that 
Blackstone planted that first 
vear were bearing fruit with 
in the memory of people now 
living, some of whom can 





BLACKSTONE RIVER: VIEW FROM STUDY HILL. 


least one Indian village, and Roger Wil- 
liams has left us his testimony of gener- 
ous hospitality on more than one occasion 
from the children of the forest. ‘‘It is a 
strange truth,” he says, ‘that aman shall 
generally finde more free entertainment 
and refreshing amongst these Barbarians, 
than amongst thousands that call them- 
selves Christians.” And again, the In- 
dians *‘are remarkably free and courteous 
to invite all strangers in; and if any 
come to them on any occasion, they re- 
quest them to come in, if they come not 
in of themselves.” 

It took a stout heart to face the hard- 
ships and privations of a solitary life in 
the wilderness. Blackstone had no com- 
panions to share his toils, as Roger Wil- 
liams had the next year when he began 
the Providence Plantations only ten miles 
farther to the south. There were trees 
to fell and trim, and cut into proper 
lengths for the walls of his house; and 
when it was reared there were the chinks 





testify that Governor Hop 
kins, in the middle of the 
next century, did not exag 
gerate the luscious qualities of the ‘* yel 
low sweetings.” The people of eight gen 
erations quenched their thirst at the well 
he dug, which remained till 1886. 

Tenderly, too, was the precious library 
cared for. His house Blackstone named 
**Study Hall,” and the knoll that rose by 
its side was called ‘‘Study Hill” to the 
day it was dug away to give place to 
the great factory. In the grove upon 
its summit, in mild summer weather, did 
this eccentric scholar spend his leisure 
hours with his favorite books, of which 
at his death he had 187 volumes. Tradi 
tion tells us of no misfortunes to break 
in upon the peaceful contentment of his 
quiet life. 

He occasionally visited his old friends 
in Boston, and preached there in at least 
one instance. He also frequently went 
to Providence and preached, conducting 
the services according to the Episcopal 
ritual. Neither Roger Williams nor his 
immediate followers were members of his 
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convregation, for they believed that it 
would be a sin to attend such a service. 
But there was no lack of listeners. When 
the portly, snowy-haired man rode into 
town on the back of his white bull, his 
pockets and saddle-bags stutfed full of 
delicious ‘‘ yellow sweetings” which he 
distributed among the youthful members 
of his congregation (the first they had 
ever seen), no bell or town-erier was 
needed to call the people to hear him. 

\lthough there is no hint that Black- 
stone was molested or called to account 
for his liberal opinions while he lived 
in Massachusetts, yet he did not find the 
intellectual atmosphere there congenial. 
There was no hospitality for independent 
thought, and too much love of bitter 
strife. He ought to have lived in the 
last half of the nineteenth century to 
have been appreciated there. What a 
lion he would be to-day among Boston 
liberal thinkers and Concord philoso- 
But in those days the solitude 
of the wilderness was preferable to the 
never-ending controversies of New En- 
gland’s capital. So he raised no stir, but 
quietly sold out and departed. 

In Rhode Island there were conten- 
tions enough, too, but he kept aloof 
from them. The ten miles of country 
that lay between his home and the town 
of Providence, with the absence of good 
roads, removed him almost beyond the 
sound of such disturbance. In Provi- 
dence, too, there was more tolerance of 
independent thought than in Boston, a 
heartier welcome of one whose opinions 
ditfered from those of the majority. 
We can imagine, therefore, that it was 
with no small degree of satisfaction that 
he preached occasionally to appreciative 
congregations in the city of Roger Wil- 
liams. It was not necessary there to speak 
always in controversial armor, ready up- 
on the spot to defend from attack every 
doctrine advanced. 

Blackstone was called eccentric by his 
contemporaries, but his eccentricity did 
not show itself in a contempt for con- 
ventionalities. He did not do uncom- 
mon things for the purpose of attracting 
attention. He rode a bull instead of a 
horse, not to make people talk about 
him, but because he had no horse, and 
understood animal nature so well that 
he could train the bull to serve him in 


phers! 


that way. It was an eccentricity at that 
particular period of American history, 
when everybody else was engaged in a 
stubborn fight for the subjection of the 
wilderness and in laying the founda- 
tions of a nation, for a man to devote 
his time to quiet study and meditation, 
‘rather than to battering down others’ 
opinions and forcing his own upon un- 
willing hearers. 

Blackstone devoted his life to study, 
yet unfortunately none of his writings 
have been preserved. In the inventory 
of his property at the time of his death 
were ‘‘ten paper books,” which are sup- 
posed to have been the product of his 
fifty vears of labor with brain and pen. 
But when the Indians, a few months 
afterward, raided through the Black- 
stone valley, his house and its contents 
were burned, and his precious manu- 
scripts were destroyed with his library. 

How great the loss was, no one can 
judge. Knowing what we do of Black- 
stone’s broad and liberal views, his learn- 
ing and his studious habits, his knowledge 
of the men of his time in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and his freedom from 
participation in the great controversies 
that arose, we may suppose that his “‘ pa- 
per books” contained very valuable con- 
tributions to the history of an exceedingly 
important and interesting period. His 
comments upon the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh, the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay 
and the followers of Roger Williams at 
Providence; his criticisms of their civil 
and religious institutions, and his esti- 
mate of the character of their leading 
men would be invaluable now. Our 
knowledge of the events of those times 
comes chiefly from the writings of men 
who were active participants, and their 
accounts are colored by the prejudices 
from which they could not divorce them- 
selves. Blackstone was a looker-on in 
Venicer 

He may have given us, too, in the 
‘paper books” a graphie account of his 
solitary life in the wilderness; of the 
struggles and privations he endured; of 
his triumphs over difficulties. He could 
have told us of the Indian character and 
customs that he knew so well; and his 
meteorological observations, a record of 
which he kept during his residence in 
30oston and probably continued in Rhode 
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Island, would now be of inestimable 
scientific value. 

Boston has raised a statue to the mem- 
ory of Lief Erickson, a semi-mythical 
Norse hero supposed to have visited the 
coast of New England nearly a thousand 
but as yet has set up no 
monument to remind her citizens of the 
first Englishman who made his home up- 
on her soil, and a part of whose home- 
stead lot is within the boundaries of her 
famous Common. 


years ago, 


In 1659, when Blackstone was 64 years 
old, he married—his bride being Mrs. 
Sarah Stephenson, widow of John Ste- 
phenson, who lived on Sekeel Street, Bos- 
ton, on the site of the house in which 
Benjamin Franklin was afterward born. 
The ceremony was performed on the 4th 
of July by Governor Endicott, and so 
happy was the union that so long as his 
wife lived Blackstone observed the an- 
niversary as a high holiday which he 
set apart for thanksgiving and rejoicing. 
This is believed to be the earliest celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July in America. 

With Blackstone and his wife there 
went to live at Study Hill her son by the 
former marriage, and he proved to be a 
genial and helpful companion to his step- 
father. There was also born to them a 


THE 


RESURRECTION. 


son, John, who in early life was no « 
to his father, but later went to Connect- 
icut and became a respected and promi- 
nent citizen. Some of his 
still live in that State. One of the sons 
of John Blackstone was a lieutenant and 
was killed in the siege of Louisbourg jn 
1746, being one of those brave New En 
gland volunteers who took part in that 


edit 


descen: ints 


most remarkable military enterprise ever 
undertaken by the sons of America 

William Blackstone died May 26, 1675, 
surviving his wife only two years. He 
was buried near his house at Study Hill; 
one tradition says, in the same grave with 
his wife. The rude stones, without. in- 
scription, placed by his friends to mark 
his last resting-place, were for 211 years 
his only monument; and even they were 
for along time nearly hidden by the grass 
and weeds, and the spot forgotten. He 
had lived in peace with his neighbors, 
both white men and red men; dying 
only a few weeks before the outbreak of 
King Philip’s war, in which his house, 
his barns and his library were destroyed. 
He would almost have been forgotten if 
he had not given his name to the beau 
tiful river which in his day was typical 
of his life, but is now the busiest stresim 
in all New England. 


RESURRECTION. 


WHEN Mary hastened with her balms and spices 
To weep once more above the sacred dead, 

If she had found the sepulchre of Jesus 
With door still sealed, and still death-tenanted ; 


Had found no waiting angel with those tidings 

From which the world’s new hope, new faith were born 
How had the nations fared through all the ages 

That outward stretch from that first Easter morn? 


Margaret H, Lawless. 
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How long-lived is a lie! How often 
and often we hear the hackneyed state- 
ment, ‘America has none but scentless 
flowers and songless birds,’ and how in- 
variably we find that it proceeds from 
persons whose ideas of birds and flowers 
are gathered wholly from books and 
magazines, and these chiefly of Euro- 
pean origin! There are many able writ- 
ers ready and willing to do justice to the 
beauty and the fra- 
erance of our num- 
berless wild flow- 
ers, but those whose 
opportunities and 
dispositions enable 
them perfectly to 
observe and com- 
pletely to record 
what of bird-song 
comes within their 
ken, are few in 
number, For this 
reason I wish to 
vive publicity to 
iny observation of 
the Western mead- 
ow-lark-—the sweet 
singer of the plains, 
and the most gifted 
of American feath- 
ered musicians. 

For years” the 
skylark of Eng- 
land was my fa- 
miliar friend, and 
his glorious song 
was my daily joy. 
Many times have I heard the famed night- 
ingale singing by moonlight and by day- 
light in the shady woods of Saffron Wal- 
den, in Essex, and nearly all the noted 
songsters of England became more or less 
familiar during a sojourn of several years 
as a stranger in my native land. Then 
came a change that brought me once again 
among the birds of my boyhood—those 
of Canada, my home—and also for the 
first time enabled me to hear the song 
which has given me such unalloyed 
delight. 

It was springtime in Manitoba; the 
season of blizzards was nearly past, but 
the prairies were still buried deeply out 





of sight, and the north wind was yet 
howling over the plains. We were look- 
ing for signs of spring, but I was not 
prepared to hear, from the very bosom 
of a gale, a loud, melodious chant, short 
and sweet—oh, how sweet after the long 
silent months of winter! ‘'There’s the 
lark !” cried my more experienced brother. 
Yes, it was the lark, the herald and king 
of the host of singers that were now 

at length coming 


home again from 
\ the south. As I 
knew the mead- 


ow-lark of Eastern 
America, and was 
acquainted with its 
short and rather 
ordinary song, the 
ascription of such 
a burst of melody 
to a meadow-lark 
seemed rather sur- 
prising; but before 
that summer was 
over, I had found 
out that the prairie 
bird is very widely 
different in voice, 
powers, habits and 
all but appearance, 
from his near kins- 
man in the East. 
On the day after 
the initial spring 
greeting, the weath- 
er was pleasanter; 
other larks were to 
be seen, and an occasional warble was 
heard. The next day at dawn, scores 
of larks had appeared, and as if by con- 
cert, all together burst into a splendid 
explosion of song, pouring out their 
rich, strong voices from every little 
height and perch, singing with all their 
might. Standing on a clod, running on 
the ground, or flying high in the air, 
they sing and must sing aloud for the 
spring. The dawn, the noon, the even- 
ing passed, and still they sang; not till 
night came on and black darkness cov- 
ered the plain, did they for a while cease ; 
but the rising of the yellow moon above 
the eastern fringe of trees was loudly 
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hailed by many of the joyous birds, and greeted with a renewal of their mx 
bursts of song. 


All through that spring and summer I had ample opportunities of hearing and 


ling 


studying the music of the delightful prairie-lark. Nor did I forget to make whiat 
record I could of his varied chants, that I might more accurately deseribe them 
afterward. Some of them [ give in musical notation, though indeed the bird does 
not sing strictly in the music of our scale, nor does there usually appear to be any 


true recognition of time. 
The first, the short warble of spring-time, is nearly thus: 





varied and replaced by another: 





and also, as the season advances, by a third and longer chant: 





These bars, reproduced on a flute, will suggest with fair accuracy the mere notes 
of the song; but they cannot suggest the bleak prairie scene nor the blizzard that 
fails to drown the singer's voice; nor the long, silent months gone by, without which 
the life and meaning and true feeling of the stirring call, cannot be understood, 

As the full spring-time comes on, the number of these short chants is greatly 
increased, whilst their prolongations and variations are without number; and soon 
it becomes evident to the most casual observer that the love-fires are kindling, 
and that each musician is striving to the utmost of his powers to surpass all rivals 
and win the lady-lark of his choice. On one occasion, as I lay in hiding near a 
fence, three larks came skimming over the plain; they alighted within a few yards 
of me, and two of them burst into song, sometimes singing together and sometimes 
alternately, but the third was silent. When at last they flew up, I noticed that the 
silent one, and one of the singers, kept together. I had been witness to a musical 
tournament, and the victor had won his bride. 

Nor does the love-fire languish after mating, for now the lark is inspired anew, 
and springing up from the grass he soars high in the air and pours forth a rhapsody 
that seems to flood the very plains with sound—ringing and bursting; richer far 
than song of nightingale; prolonged like the skylark’s melody; wild with passion 
and fire, and more varied than tongue or type can tell. Often have I tried to record 
the changing bars of music, but never with any but the most trifling success. A few 
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of the notes were caught, but the volume of the song was far beyond the power 
of symbol or staff to represent. Commonly the refrain began with a part nearly 
thus: 
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succeeded after several repetitions by another: 





All after that was a torrent of melody beyond any mode of expression at my 
command, until the final bar with flute-like clearness is rendered and repeated: 





and then the singer sails downward to the prairie where sits the one for whom 
alone was meant this passionate strain. 

There is yet one more type of song with this bird: it is a prolonged tender 
warbling, quite unlike the far-reaching chants, for it is so low and soft that at a 
hundred yards distance it becomes inaudible. I have heard it only a few times, and 
then it was uttered by the male bird, standing on some low perch not far removed 
from the nest where his less musical though not less beautiful mate was brooding. 

Throughout the nesting season, the air-song and the gentle conjugal refrain may 
be heard in full strength, for love is the life of their melody; but after the young 
have flown these are heard no more, though still the shorter lays are uttered daily 
and hourly from the few low perches offered by the prairie. 

During the heat of summer when other birds are hushed, the prairie lark continues 
in song both by day and by night; and, even when chill October draws nigh, he still 
lingers on the prairies and warbles in the brown grass with much of the power and 
sweetness of springtime. The latest seasonal observation that I have of the bird 
was of one singing a farewell to the already snow-whitened plains, late in October, 
after which he took wing and I watched him till out of sight in the southern sky. 

How comes it that this prince of songsters has so long continued almost unknown? 
Why are we of the new world so heedless of our native singers?) Had such a voice 
been brought forth in Italy, its praises would have furnished a worthy theme to 
many a noble pen. 

And Ovid, could he but have heard, 


Had hung a legendary pain, 
About the mention of the bird. 


True, I find on reference to standard works of natural history, brief notes in 
connection with our bird, such as ‘* One of the most delightful voices of the prairie” 
(Coues); ‘Impressed by its wonderful beauty of song” (Brewer); ** Their songs 
are lively, sweet and varied. They sing at all seasons, early and late, from the 
ground, from the tree-top and in the air” (Cooper); ** Highly musical, contending 
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even with the mocking-bird 7 - 
for supremacy in song ” 
(Lieut. Couch); ‘*In the 
depth of its tone, and the 
charms of its articulation, 
its song is hardly excelled” ; ‘ 
(Ridgeway). : 

And yet so inadequate is 


the power of mere words, “ee 
that, though I had _ previ- 
ously read these opinions, I 
was wholly taken by sur- 


prise when first on the prairies of the Assini- 


boine I heard the voice of the meadow-lark ot © : Y 
the West. \ ‘ 

One writer compares it with the rich-voiced wood- 
thrush: another, with the gifted mocking-bird, and 
again, parts of its song have been likened to the soft 
warbling of the blue-bird. But nearly all of this 
qualified praise is from the pen of passing travelers, 
few of whom have, like the writer, spent season after 
season with the bird, hearing its spring greeting and 
its fall farewell, resting so near to its nest as to hear its 
vesper warble, its midnight song of peace, and its salute 
to dawning day; few have actually witnessed the song 
contests of the rival birds, and fewer still have overheard 
the soft consoling lay of the male to his sitting mate. 

In listening to each of these varied effusions again and 
again, I have been peculiarly fortunate, and each season spent 
on the prairies has intensified the admiration I felt for our bird; for though, indeed, 
it will not compare with the skylark in continuity of inspiration, it is second to 
nothing else. In richness of voice and modulation it equals or excels both wood 
thrush and nightingale, and in the power and beauty of its articulation it has no 
superior in the whole world of feathered choristers with which I am acquainted 
The more I heard of its melody the deeper was the admiration with which it inspired 
me, until at length I have learned to look on our lark as the noblest of bird 
musicians, and the very incarnation of the wild, free spirit of the West. 















Ernest FE. Thompson. 


MISTRESS APRIL. 


A1sLEs of tender, diaphanous green, Skies of misty and tremulous blue, 
Sweet with the vireo’s phrases, Thrilled by the lark’s heav’nly matin: 
Fields opalescent and rich in the sheen Coverts where daffodils fashion anew 
Of the tinted bloom of the daisies! Their gay little garments of satin. 
Lo! she has come, Mistress April, to teach Lo! she has come, Mistress April, to teach 
Canzonets blithe to the swallows, Songs of delight to the grieving, 
Love—precious love —to the violets frail, sallads of hope to the doubters, and faith 
And charms to the whispering mallows. To the blind and the long-unbelievine. 


Helen Chase. 
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TreXas presents to the pen and pencil 
a region almost unexplored by the tour- 
ist. It is rich in exquisite scenery of hill 
and vale, stretching prairie, bosky wood 
and rushing stream. Its flora would de- 
light the heart of a botanist, and its plains 
and forests gladden the soul of every 
true sportsman with game inviting pur- 
suit. Its people are as diverse as the 
blossoms on its prairies, and offera thou- 
sand contrasts to the observer, presenting 
to view many picturesque phases in their 


a few vague traditions gathered from the 
very old Indians in the days when white 
men or ‘* Eastern people,” as they called 
them, were rare in the land. 

With the site of one of these old Forts 
end of one of these Missions we have 
now to deal. The spot is little known 
to the general publie ; it has not been 
touched by the ubiquitous magazine- 
writer. And yet the time was when the 
little town was a flourishing commercial 
centre with a glory all its own, and was 

















THE OLD STONE FORT; 


everyday life—a life that is almost foreign 
to America—bespeaking the customs of 
sunny Spain, of gay Bohemia, and of 
the dearly loved, never to be forgotten 
‘Vaterland.” To the antiquary it will 
afford a rich field; its Missions and Forts 
tell of the old Spanish regime away 
back in the centuries, when the good 
priests strove by help of the Bible and 
the swords of soldiers to civilize and con- 
vert the aborigines. Farther yet may the 
seeker go, for here are found the remains 
of the Mound Builders, whose history is 
lost except as supplied by conjecture and 
Vou. VII.—46 


PRESENT CONDITION, 


the best-known place in all the territory 
now forming the great State of Texas. 
Once again it is coming into notice as 
the centre of the newly discovered oil 
region of the State, but the revived hum 
of business that now distinguishes it, only 
serves to accentuate the contrasts of its 
history, while the startling inapprepriate- 
ness of busy modern life to its many 
traditions and historical remains, throws 
into clearer outline its unique record in 
the endless roll of events. 

This town of Nacogdoches claims an 
antiquity whose history is lost in the 
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mists of tradition, and a tradition which 
itself scarcely emerges from the obscurity 
of the centuries. The story has been 
handed down through the ages, from 
generation to generation, that when De 
Soto’s men traversed these wilds, in 1542, 
on their march from Louisiana to Mexico, 
they found the Nassonites,or Nacogdoches 
Indians, established in a town on the 
same site the place now occupies: hence 
its name, even unto the present day. 

In its location the Indians showed their 
usual knowledge of wood-craft. Built on 
the highest point in a lovely valley, 
it is drained on all sides by two tiny 
streams, the Banita and Lanana. Too 
small to be dignified by the name of 
river, they are nevertheless inexhaust- 
ible. During the long hot summer when 
more pretentious water-courses have been 
sucked dry by the fierce sun and thirsty 
earth, these little rivulets flow merrily 
on, being fed by innumerable small 
springs along their beds. The valley is 
surrounded by hills, and their undulat- 
ing outlines, broken by many a lovely 
forest or stretch of verdant plain, and 
again by rocky barren or gleaming red 
clay destitute of bush or shrub, make a pic- 
ture upon which the eye delights to rest. 

In 1686, La Salle visited this place. 
Over a hundred and forty years had then 
elapsed since the red men had beheld a 
white face. The story of De Soto’s advent 
had become like some mythical fairy tale 
to the younger generations, when, con- 
firming all that their great-grandsires 
had told them, the wonderful strangers 
came once again, and more numerous, 
more powerful than before! In 
quence of this expedition of La Salle’s, 
the French laid claim to all that country ; 
but the Spaniards held it by right of 
the priority of De Soto’s discovery. To 
strengthen and enforce its title, the 
Spanish Government made here, in 1715, 
a settlement. In the fashion of those 
days it erected a ‘‘ Mission,” that is, a 
building which was as much a fortress as 
a church—adding thereto a complement 
of priests and goodly garrison of soldiery 
who were to protect and assist the pious 
Fathers in their conversion of the natives. 
This Mission was dedicated to ** Our Lady 
of Nacogdoches,” and with its establish- 
ment was consummated the first perma- 
nent European settlement in the region. 


conse- 


Thus here the epoch of the abo 


ines 
was closed, and Spanish history bevan 


This Mission building did not with- 
stand the attacks of time as well us did 
others constructed by the Spaniards at 
about the same period or a very little 
later. Many of those still exist, but 
this one has utterly disappeared. It fell 
into ruins, and little by little its materi 
als were taken away to build chimneys 
and walls in more modern edifices, until 
now not a vestige of it remains save a 
few of its great foundation-stones buried 
deep in the earth. 

About a year ago there died in Nac- 
ogdoches a man named Vital Flores, 
Born in 1788, his great age had not im- 
paired his faculties, and he was in pos- 
session of a most remarkable memory. 
His mother was a pure-blooded Aztec, 
and his father a grave Castilian, and 
from them he learned the traditions of 
both which he delighted in re- 
counting. He has given much valuable 
information of the history of those early 
times, and his ever-interesting recollec 
tions were considered by his hearers to 
be most trustworthy. 

This brings us to the old Stone Fort 
—a curiosity indeed, as a relic of a pre 
historical era—a relic which is in the 
very best of repair, for it stands to-day 
as perfect as when it was built. Not a 
stone has moved, no portion has crumbled ; 
only the roof has been changed. That 
was originally flat and heavy, with over- 
lapping stones; it fell in, and more than 
fifty years ago was replaced by the one 
which now covers the Fort. The outside 
stairs and gallery were affixed at the 
same time, and additional openings cut. 


races, 


Before that, the structure had stairs 
on the inside only, but one door—the 
one in the centre of the lower story 


-and only three windows, all in the 
story above, these four openings being 
iron-barred, The edifice is ninety feet 
long by twenty broad. Its walls are 
about twenty feet high and from two 
and a half to three feet thick, and they 
seem to have been built by laying solid 
blocks of stone irregularly upon each 
other, and in as compact a form as 
possible, while the interstices were filled 
in with a composition of powdered lime 
stone, clay and pebbles, which has baked 
as hard as the rock itself. 
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The materials of which this structure 
js composed are common to this part of 
the country, but no indications have ever 
been found of the locality where this 
mass was quarried. Either the excava- 
tions have been filled up by the growth 
of vegetation and the accumulations 
of hundreds of years, or the rock was 
wrought from some great distance on the 
backs of animals or by laborers. 

It is to be regretted that so ancient an 
edifice has been touched by moderniz- 
ing hands. It seems a sacrilege against 
the antique that it should have been 
converted to common uses. The light, 
wooden gallery, stairs and pitched roof 
are utterly incongruous with its massive 
proportions and hoary aspect. 

The date of the erection of this Fort 
can only be conjectured. Some Texas 
historian has stated that it was the work 
of the Spaniards who settled there, or, 
at furthest, that of La Salle in 1686. <A 
little investigation disproves this. Flores 
related that his parents had often spoken 
to him about the Fort; that when the old 
Mission was built his father was a tiny 


boy; but, he said, no one was then liv- 
ing who could remember the period of 
the Fort’s erection; it was as great a 
mystery at that time as it is now, and 
presented the same appearance, with the 
exception of the additions mentioned 
above. It will thus be seen that the 
Spaniards found the Fort there in 1715, 
and even then the Indians could not 
remember its architects. La Salle had 
been there but twenty-nine years pre- 
vious, and, if built by him, surely all 
memory of his erecting such a work 
would not have died out in so short a 
time, for many must have been still 
living who were grown men when the 
French explorer visited them. Indeed, 
they did not attribute the work to him, 
but ever insisted that it was built by the 
first white men who came to their coun- 
try, before the grandfathers of their old- 
est men were born. 

Thus all Indian traditions point to De 
Soto's expedition as its date, and fathers 
have related to sons the wonderful story 
of the strange visitors and their marvel- 
ous work. The tale was never forgotten, 
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for the Fort was ever there—a silent 
witness to the truth of the tradition. 
This Fort has played a prominent part 
in the history of the town, and is con- 
nected with innumerable anecdotes of 
the great men of Texas. It has looked 
down upon riot, revolution and blood- 
shed; defied attack, and sheltered patriots. 
It was in that room with the grated win- 
dow that David Crockett took his oath 
of allegiance to the ‘‘new government 
of Texas or any other which may be 
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weld them together; building as they 
were ordered, with the sense to labor 
but not to plan; erecting with their own 


hands an edifice to strengthen the new- 
comer and subjugate the native! 

De Soto tarried not long, and took wp 
his march into Mexico, leaving only this 


sign to show to coming dusky generations 











INDIAN EXCAVATION. 


established,” first stipulating, however, 
that the word republican be inserted. 
Here Gen. Sam Houston had his head- 
quarters, and it sheltered at one time or 
another most of the prominent men of 
the early days of the Texas Republic. 

It is such asolid piece of masonry that 
it will doubtless resist the wear of cent- 
uries yet to come, and be to succeeding 
generations an object of as much specula- 
tion and interest as it has been to those 
It has existed under five 
distinct generations, and forms beside a 
visible link between our times and the 
day of the aborigines. Thought travels 
back to the Nassonites as found by 
De Soto; sees them gazing on the white 
men as visitants from another sphere; 
beholds them quarrying the great stones 
at the command of these strange people, 
piling them in place, crushing the rocks 
for lime to make the cement which would 


gone before. 








that the tales of their grandsires were 
true. A century and more rolled on, when 
again the white man came and passed by, 
and in searce thirty years more, lo! two 
great nations ¢claim- 

) ed the land where 

| stood the old Stone 

| Fort. Then Spanish 

rule began, and for 

one hundred and 

six years the flag of 

Spain on its walls 

streamed in the 

breeze. In 1821 that 

emblem gave place 

to the eagle, snake 

and eactus of Mex 

ico, which remained 

until the battle of 

San Jacinto made 


Texas a republic 
and presented a new 
‘the 


star,” to the world 


banner, lone 
Then for nine years 
that flag fluttered, 
tillannexation made 
Texas one with the United States and the 
stars and stripes waved over the hoary 
walls. But 1861 brought yet 
change, and during four short years the 
ensign of the Confederacy greeted the 
morning sun, until the spring of 1865 once 
more placed the Fort under the colors of 
the United States. 

Wonderful as is the stretch of 
and multiplicity of historical events thus 
associated with the locality, a visit to 
Nacogdoches carries the mind back still 
further; to pre-traditionary times, when 
even the red man 
imagination may run riot in speculation 

for in the heart of the 
rise the unmistakable evidences of the 
Mound Builders’ existence. Here are two 
great mounds which even now, after the 
detrition of hundreds of years, are ten feet 
high and more than a 
diameter at the base. 


another 


years 


was not, and where 


very town 


hundred feet in 
They are only a 
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few yards apart, and oceupy a beautiful 
site, being the highest point in the valley 
and exactly midway between the streams 
which flow on either side of the town. 
The Indians used to say that these mounds 
were always there and were built by a 
people who lived long, long before the 
very first of their tribes were born. They 
recarded these relics of a lost race with 
superstitious reverence, and the Nasson- 
ites buried their dead contiguous to their 
bases. Not far from these mounds is an 
excavation from which the earth must 
have been taken for their construction. 
Huge trees have grown, rotted and grown 
again in this hollow, and now it is not 





of much depth, seeming to have gradu- 
ally filled up through the eons which 
have rolled by. 

The mounds have never been opened; 
no one has attempted to penetrate the 
mysteries they hide in their bosoms; and 
though probably they would yield a rich 
harvest to scientific investigation, one 
feels that it is well these monuments of 
a dim past have not been sacrificed for 
even sich a desirable end. Like the old 
Fort, they remain to speak to us of an 
antiquity almost beyond the knowledge 
of man—a memorial of the nations passed 
away forever from the face of the earth. 


Lee C. Harby. 


INTIMACY. 


THERE was a time when I was taught to look 
Upon the infinity of worlds and space 

With a mere tender and untutored awe ; 
When, like a simple, wondering child, I took 
No heed of what lay hid beyond the face 
And form of what I saw. 


Then Nature seemed to me a fairy thing, 

A fantasy of seasons, light and bloom, 

Remote from men and their old, common woes; 
It was a brief enchantment of the spring, 

A glimpse of moonshine in a ghostly gloom, 


The sweetness of a rose. 


But now I stand with eager eyes and soul, 
One with the joy and sorrow of the earth, 
One with the fire of rhythmie stars above, 
And think of Nature as a sentient whole 
Thrilled by the flutter of an atom’s birth, 


By any breath of love : 


The secret heart of Nature throbs within 

My young heart’s passion, as the sunlight burns 
In the glad grace of wildwood leaves or flowers; 
It has no subtle musie not akin 

To some old voice that wanders or returns 
Through my dream-haunted hours! 


George Edgar Montgomery. 
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AUTHOR OF ** SIGNOR MONALDINI 


CHAPTER I. 
1830. 


FROM a tiny hamlet, an ancient rocea, 
perched at the top of an Italian niount- 
ain, two men were walking down to- 
ward a gray old town that circled about 
a softly-rounded promontory at its base. 
They were men of the lowest class, and 
one of them was a ciociaro—a descript- 
the shuffling 
noise made by sandals. He wore squares 
of leather laced on his feet, soiled white 
cotton hose reaching to his knees, goat- 
skin breeches with the hair left on the 
front, and an old felt hat that had once 
been high-crowned, but was now in a 
state of collapse. He was a rather 
short, but powerfully-built man, with a 
shaggy black beard all over his face, and 
equally shaggy black hair hanging down 
to a pair of eyes which were very bright, 
but had an unpleasant furtive look. The 
teeth in his ugly mouth were beautifully 
white, but like those of a dog. His nose 
was large and flat. He walked with his 
body all slouched together, as one may 
see acat, ora tiger, or any lithe springing 
creature, when at rest, obliterate its prop- 
er outlines and sink or curl into soft and 
smooth-jointed shapelessness. 

This man was Pietro Sopraciglia, his 


ive name originating in 


surname referring to the heavy eyebrows 
which the ends of his hair rested. 
For short he was called Ciglia. He ear 
ried a canna twice his own height, which 
he used as a cane. 


on 


His companion was of a more conven- 
tional appearance, though his toilet was 
much the same, excepting the sandals. 
He seemed tall because he was so thin; 
and had an anxious, starved look, lank, 
pale hair and slightly-stooping shoulders, 
giving him an appearance of age. Sisto 
Lo Zoppo he was called, though he was 
not lame; on the contrary, a pair of very 
elegant legs and feet had been thrown 
away upon him. His father had been 
lame, and the son, not having any per- 
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sonal peculiarity salient enough to hang 
a nickname on, had inherited the parental 
sopranome with the paternal hat and 
cloak. 

It was a bright spring morning, and 
the sun shone across a dewy plain, and 
kindled a multitude of crowding mount 
ain-peaks. The town of Sanzio, seen 
from the upper heights, showed only a 
wide semi-circle of slanting roofs. The 
path swung to and fro, so that the two 


men sometimes faced the sun and some- 


times turned their backs to it. A lark 
sang; but they were silent. Evidently 
something had been said which dis 


quieted Lo Zoppo; he seemed neryous 
and doubtful. The other watched him 
furtively, and at length, after a long 
silence, repeated the last words he had 
uttered: 

“Thirty seudi!” he said slowly, mak 
ing the words sound so full and distinct 
ly-syllabled that poor Zoppo fancied he 
saw a roll of shining gold slip and slide 
as separate coin before his longing eyes. 
His face brightened at 
clouded over again. 

“The count’s a good man,” he 
faintly. 

‘He said that you burned down his 
capanna,” returned Ciglia, watching his 
companion’s face with a sidelong gaze. 

Lo Zoppo’s brows suddenly contracted, 
and his eyes gave out a venomous flash 
such as one would not have expected 
from so 


the vision, then 


said 


But the anger 
passed as quickly as it came. 

‘* He did n't do anything about it,” he 
said. ‘‘And he gave me a pair of shoes 
afterward, 

Saying this, he looked down with 
complacent admiration at a pair of stout 
cow-hide shoes, as stiff as iron, in which 
his slender feet slipped about; and he 
took two or three very long steps in 
order to show them off better. 

‘*He touk your sister without leave or 
license,” 


weak a face. 


Good shoes, too.” 


said Ciglia, scorning to look 
at the shoes so vauntingly brought into 


Mary Agnes Tincker. 
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contrast with his ciocie. ‘And he left 
her in a month.” 

Oh!” said Lo Zoppo, easily; ‘he 
found her a husband, and gave them his 
sheep to take care of.” 

He might have married her, and 
given the sheep to you,” said Ciglia. 

fhe other gave a short, mirthless 
langh, as though the proposition were 
too absurd to combat. 

She’s no poorer nor lower than the 
oir] he has married,” urged Ciglia. 

** Married!” exclaimed Lo Zoppo, stop- 
ping short, and staring at his companion. 
* Count Giorgini married!” 

Ciglia nodded. ‘‘To the daughter of a 
washerwoman of Ombra,” he said. 

Lo Zoppo stood staring at the pebbly 
road before him, and taking in the full 
purport of this piece of news. He had 
never dreamed of Count Giorgini’s mar- 
rying his sister. A nobleman marries 
in his own class. But to marry out of 
his class, to marry a girl no better than 
his shepherd’s wife, after having aban- 
doned her—-that put a new face on the 
matter. Lo Zoppo stood and let his 
wrath kindle over the thought of what 
might have been: a tenement, rent free, 
for himself, his wife and their three 
children; free entrance to the kitchen 
at Palazzo Giorgini (his vision did not 
soar to the drawing-room) ; the quiet, un- 
reproved stealing from vineyard, orchard, 
cellar, field and flock. Why, he might 
have lounged all the rest of his life! 

Ciglia saw that the leaven was work- 
ing, and left it undisturbed. In a green 
spot among the rocks beside the path 
grew a bunch of bright mountain pinks; 
he turned aside to gather them and fast- 
en them into the band of his battered 
hat. Then they walked on again. 

“It’s thirty seudi,” he said presently. 

“Gia!” said Lo Zoppo; and after a 
moment added: ‘‘How many baiocchi 
are there in thirty seudi ?” 

“Oh, thousands!” responded Ciglia, 
largely and vaguely. ‘‘ You could n't 
carry all the baiocchi. It’s three hun- 
dred paoli.” 

Another studious silence. 
approaching the town. 

‘We'd better not be seen together,” 
Ciglia said, finding that he could close 
the bargain. ‘Ill take this road off 
to the Osteria del Pino, and to-morrow 


They were 


morning at sunrise you can come there 
for coffee and a roll. I will pay. Come 
to the outside table near the hedge: no- 
body can hide by that. Start so as to 
come out of the gate just as the sun is 
rising. Take this canna; it will just 
reach; I’ve measured.” 

They stopped again, and Ciglia drew 
a closely-folded letter from his pocket. 
He showed his companion how it might 
be fixed with a large pin to the end of 
the cane. “hen, when he had seen the 
letter carefully pinned in an inner pocket 
of Lo Zoppo’s breeches, they separated, 
each going his way. 


CHAPTER II. 
DISAPPEARANCE, 


To say that Count Giorgini had mar- 
ried the daughter of a washerwoman was 
to employ the usual device of astute 
malignity, which selects an innocent fact 
as the foundation for an injurious false- 
hood. The girl’s father, and his father 
before him, had been wealthy country- 
people. Her mother brought her bride- 
groom two yokes of great white oxen, 
five hundred seudi in gold, a ‘‘ vigna” 
producing pure ‘ vernaccia” grapes of 
the best quality, an olive orchard of a 
hundred - and - fifty strong young trees, 
anda ‘‘rubbio” of wheat; not to mention 
three strings of pearls, every one of them 
as white as milk, two pairs of long gold 
ear-rings, as many gold rings as her 
eight fingers would hold, and a large 
case heavily weighted with closely-packed 
household linen. 

It does not concern us, the long misera- 
ble process by which they became poor, 
till at length the Sor Teresa Lanciani 
found herself a widow with one pretty 
daughter, two rooms in a small house at 
Ombra to live in, and no income beside 
the rent of the five other rooms the house 
contained. As this rent would not keep 
her from rags and starvation, she sought 
such light employment as she could get, 
and earned a decent living by knitting, 
sewing, making thread-lace, and some- 
times doing up fine linen and embroid- 
eries for the trousseau of a bride, or other 
elegant toilet. 

Among her best patrons was the family 
of Count Alinori. They were not rich— 
were, indeed, poor, and growing poorer 
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every year; but they still had land and Passions would exist, even the most jur- 
credit; and if they could not payinmoney, derous ones; but they must wear the 
they paid in flour and oil, which was mantle of decorum. The family was 
the same thing. The Alinori had more- virtuously shocked at Paulo’s infatua- 
over, great expectations; for—after the tion; for they had to own that he did 


present old Count Giorgini, who was a 
paralytic, and could not last long, his son 
Paulo, and a weak-minded younger son 
who need not be counted—they were 
next heirs to the large Giorgini estates, 
and to the title. The old Countess Alinori 
was the only sister of the paralytic Count 
Giorgini; and in that family the daughter 
inherited both estate and title when there 
was a failure of the direct male heir. 
Paulo had married early, and his wife 
had died childless, after ten years of 
married life. The Alinori could then 
say that, in effect, there was but one life 
between them and fortune. Of course 
they watched with jealous eyes all signs 
of any future marriage on the part of 
Count Paulo. They intimated that if the 
countess had given him an heir she 
would not have died, and they gave a 


great many mysterious hints apropos of 
her life and death. 

We may as well say at once that all 
their hints and stories were false. Paulo 
Giorgini was no saint, nor even an ideal 
man; but he was not capable of murder- 
ing a wife because she did not give him 
an heir, nor for any other reason. 

All this the Sor Teresa Lanciani had 
heard repeatedly; for the Alinori were 
like the flocks of the patriarchs in num- 
bers, and they talked quite freely with 
their friends, and had a good deal of con- 
fidence in the Sor Teresa. On her part, 
she came to identify her interests so much 
with theirs that, little by little, she had 
learned to look upon the Giorgini as her 
own personal enemies. 

And then the skies fell. For Paulo 
Giorgini came to Ombra, and seeing 
Beatrice Lanciani in the palace of his 
cousins, where she had come with her 
mother to bring some bobbin-lace of their 
own making, he fell irretrievably in love 
with her. Instead of returning to Sanzio 
the same day, he sent his carriage back, 
and lingered on in Ombra, haunting the 
girl like her shadow. 

In spite of jealous hatred, and though 
he had, according to them, poisoned his 
own wife, the Alinori had, of course, 
received their cousin with open arms. 


love the girl alla follia. Butafter nich 
whispering and taking advice of their 
counselors, they appeared to forget all 
about the affair. It might have been so 
much worse: he might have married 
somebody ! 

Then, searcely had they made each 
other understand that, though it would 
be a pity if the girl should come to 
harm, still her influence might prevent 
any serious entanglement, when the Sor 
Teresa came in great excitement to tell 
them that Count Paulo wished to make 
her daughter his wife. 

And he did make her his wife in thi 
midst of a chaos of gossip, slander and 
violent opposition from both families, 
Alinori and Giorgini. 

The wedding was very private, only 
the legal number of ‘witnesses gathering 
in a little convent church at early dawn. 
There was a short journey, not meant as 
a wedding-tour, but to procure a few days 
of peace before facing the Giorgini: then 
the couple went to Sanzio. 

Paulo could not take his wife home, 
for the family had all declared that they 
would neither speak to, nor sit at table 
with her; and the old count had even 
threatened to beat his new daughter-in 
law if she should come within reach of 
his cane and the one arm which was not 
helpless. The bride and bridegroom there 
fore established themselves in a fag-end, 
poor-relations’ corner of the palace, with 
a side-door opening on an obscure street ; 
and began an independent housekeeping 

This was only a fortnight before the 
morning on which we have heard Ciglia 
announce the marriage to Lo Zoppo. 

On the evening of that day, Count 
Paulo was more than usually wakeful. 
The separation from his family distressed 
him; and he was at once irritated and 
mortified by the style of his living ‘‘ over 
a stable,” as he described it with some 
exaggeration. He would not have pro 
posed going into the place if he had not 
believed that, for pride’s sake if not for 
their own interests, his family would have 
shrunk from leaving the heir in such lodg 
ings. It would have been easy for him to 
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take an apartment, and live inastyle be- 
fitting his station in life and his expecta- 
tions, by incurring a debt to be paid on his 
legal accession to the title; and he would 
have had no scruple in doing so, had 
Count Giorgini been in good health; but 
a sentiment of filial piety prevented his 
speculating on the death of a father who 
might be said to be already half-dead. 

He lay awake, planning now one 
change, now another, and growing more 
every There was a 
sound at the window, too, that annoyed 
him, as of a tree or vine, moved by the 
breeze. At length it occurred to him that 
there was no tree nor vine near enough 
to touch the window-panes. He rose in 
bed, and listened attentively. The tap- 
ping was regular. 

He got out of bed, and went to the win- 
dow. The night was dark; but he could 
see a slender stick close to the glass, with 
a white spot at the endofit. After hesi- 
tating a moment, he opened the sash a 
few inches and tapped on the stone out- 
side with his finger-nail. The stick with 
the paper on it was pushed nearer. He 
detached the letter, rattled the sash a little 
to make the person below think that he 
had closed it,and waited to see what would 
happen. 

All was silent fora moment. Thena 
stealthy step tore the long,tangled grasses, 
and he saw a darker shadow in the dark- 
ness, moving away under the trees. 

At least no answer is expected,” mut- 
tered the count; and, softly closing the 
window, he wentintoan adjoining room 
to examine the paper. 

As he read it, his face grew pale; 
and having finished, he began and read 
the letter through a second time, with 
increasing agitation. Then, the matter 
growing more serious as he dwelt upon 
it, he studied certain phrases of the docu- 
ment, comparing them with recollected 
circumstances, and with each other. Pre- 
sently his hands began to tremble. 

‘I’m cold!” he muttered; and went 
noiselessly into the bed-chamber, and 
dressed himself, and came back to the 
salon. 

The letter read thus: 


Dear Pavo: Ihave found out something that alarms 
me on your account. Your political opinions are but 
too well known, and it seems that you have been talk- 
ing too freely : or, what amounts to the same thing, 
some one says that you have. The Delegate is prepar- 
ing to arrest you: and you know his dislike for you 


nervous moment. 


well enough to understand that you have litt 


to hope for at his hands. The fact that he has ee 
and is gathering all the information he can t ea 
strong case, proves that the business is seriou 

He counts on your family being angry enou ith 
you not to make any opposition, and has alr de 
clared that Giovannican marry and secure th: *s. 
sion in case yours should fail, or any irrer ty 


should be found in your marriage ou see wl 











Is 
aiming at. Fra David has already ate severely re 
proved for having celebrated the marriag 

Tadvise you to get out of the way as soon as p le 
and, relying on your consent, I have prepared « j 
thing for your ese ape. Your wife must stay a fe Vs 
*to cover your absence, and then follow you. Of course 
there will be no diffic ulty in her getting away? 

It is fortunate that you and [look somuchalike. You 

can use the passport [have taken out for myself, and I 
willremain shut up in my villa at Ombra(from which 
I write this) till I know that you are safe, Iam even 
going about with my face tied up for an ague. which ] 


will bestow on you as soon as you are ready to start 
Do n’t think of money; I will lend you what you need 
and I will see to se nding your wife afte r you as soonas 
you shall be ready to receive het 

I advise you not to tell her where you are going, ; 
it might leak out. She is a charming lady, but a little 
too frank, as well as too young, for political prudence 
In fact, tell her as little as possible. Don't let her 
know that you are coming here ; say that you are 
going in some other direction. She would be sure to 
throw herself at Monsignor Delegate’s feet and confess 
everything, if your letter should be delayed twenty 
four hours. It will be soon enough to tell her the whole 
story when you and she shall be having your honey 
moon over again in ~ itzerland, 

This is my plan: Go to your chamber at the usual 
hour to-morrow night, and put out your light. When 
all is still, at about eleven o*clock, a man employed by 
me-—a good fellow whom you know—will put a ladder 
up to your window, and you can get down that way 
Be careful not to excite suspicion, for the Delegate’s 
spies are watching you. Another man will be waiting 
for you down at the Madonina near the Osteria del 
Pino, and there will be a carriage in some safe place as 
close by as possible. 

Do just as the men tell you. They are already exam 
ining the ground, and will kee pe lose watch of eve ry 
thing till you are with them, Be sure to bring with 
you all papers that may relate to your marriage, even 
letters written to your wife; as, of course, the Delegate 
will have everything ransacked when he finds that you 
have escaped. I need not ask you to see that I am not 
implicated, Do not mention my name, even to your 
wife. 

She must conceal your departure till she hears from 
me. I will give her your news as soon as youare off 

If you consent to follow all these directions just as I 
have written them, when you go out to the piazza to 
morrow morning, manage to turn and look behind you 
for a moment, and as you look take a pinch of snuff. 
If you wish delay, or to change anything, instead of 
taking snuff, take out your watch, But there is no time 
to lose. 

Hoping to see you to-morrow night, 

‘ours affectionately, 








LUIGI RANDINI, 

Luigi Randini was a clever advocate 
of Rome, a schoolmate of Count Paulo’s, 
and one of his best friends. He also 
was a Liberal, but of a reserved and pru 
dent character. He was, moreover, well 
informed, and not likely to give an 
alarm for nothing. The case was there 
fore serious. 

The count put out his candle, lest any 
glimmer of it should be seen through 
the shutters, and clasping his forehead 
in both hands, as he leaned on a table, 
tried to recollect or imagine what the 
Delegate could bring against him. 

He had always been suspected as a 
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Liberal, but something definite was nec- 
essury to an = arrest. Only one cir- 
cumstance seemed to him to offer any 
shadow of excuse. 

According to the law, only a certain 
number of men could walk out together. 
Two were permitted to keep each other 
company; but three or four were sup- 
posed to be plotting, and they were 
always notified by the police to separate. 
Count Paulo recollected that, walking 
with a friend, just before his mar- 
riage and when his engagement was 
in the full blaze of angry discussion, a 
second friend had joined them. This was 
one whose sympathy he had wished to 
enlist; and he was in the midst of eager- 
ly stating his case to the two, when a 
policeman warned them that their num 
ber was complotto. 

‘There ought to be a plot to break up 
this petty tyranny!” the count had cried 
out. 

The Delegate must have heard of this; 
and the Delegate was no friend of his. 
Still, it was searcely enough to ruin a 
man of his rank. True, the advocate 
Treboni had been not only imprisoned, 
but chained to a ring in the wall of his 
cell, for less; but Treboni was not noble, 
and had no family to defend him. 

‘Some one has been talking to the 
Delegate,” he muttered; and, even in 
speaking, a light burst upon his mind. 
‘Tt is Leonardo Alinori!” he exclaimed. 

For, beside the family interest of all 
the Alinori that he should not marry, 
his cousin Leonardo had a fierce person- 
al interest against this marriage, which 
made him doubly an enemy. He was 
in love with Beatrice Lanciani. The 
count had learned this only after his 
wedding, and the information had as- 
tonished as well as angered him. Also, 
Leonardo, after being at first more vio- 
lent, if possible, than the rest of his 
family in opposing the marriage, had at 
last done all he could secretly to help it 
on. It was he who had proposed the 
secret ceremony, and arranged the details 
of it; and he was one of the two wit- 
nesses. 

Leonardo had explained this sudden 
change by saying that, since opposition 
was vain, he thought it wiser to make 
friends of his cousin and his cousin’s 
wife. He owned quite frankly, with 


his easy, half-cynical air, that he was 
thinking of himself as well as of them. 

But when, after their marriage, the 
young countess confessed to her hus- 
band that the Signor Leonardo had pur- 
sued her for months, so that when left 
alone at home she always locked herself 
in, and did not open the door except 
to some trusty friend of her mother, 
the bridegroom took another view of his 
cousin’s complacency. He had not, in- 
deed, been able to free himself from the 
impression that it hid a sinister motive. 
He tried anew to divine it in the light 
of this letter, and in vain. 

‘*But it is he!’ he said with convic- 
tion. ‘‘And the whole tribe will help 
him to ruin me.” 

The next morning, when Count Paulo 
strolled down across the piazza, he 
stopped to give some orders to a work- 
man, and looking behind him to see a 
varriage that was passing, took a pinch 
of snuff. A few minutes later, meeting 
a friend, he stopped and went through 
with the same performance again. 

‘*T have a cold,” he said, ‘‘and just a 
little touch of fever.” 

The next morning his cold was so 
much worse that he concluded to stay in 
bed all day. The young countess took 
him some coffee and broth, and would 
not let the servant enter for anything. 
She reproached herself for having al- 
lowed her husband to walk so far the 
day before, when he was not well. For 
they had taken a long walk up the 
mountain road; and, seating themselves 
there, secure from eavesdroppers, had 
been observed to talk earnestly together 
for almost an hour. 

In the evening the invalid was re- 
ported as better; but yet he did not ap- 
pear, and still the countess would allow 
no one but herself to serve him. 

The second morning, when the servy- 
ant came in from doing her early mar- 
keting, her mistress told her that the 
count had gone down into the campagna 
on business. 

‘““What! without his coffee?” ex- 
claimed the girl in astonishment. 

‘*Oh! he said that he could get a cup 
in the piazza,” the countess replied care- 
lessly. ‘‘ He cculd n’t wait.” 

Business detained Count Paulo away 
from home that night; and the next day 
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it was reported that he had gone to 
Rome. A letter came for him aftera 
few days from that city. It was written 
by his friend, the advocate Randini. 

‘*T received a letter from you a week 
ago, saying that you were coming here 
immediately,” the advocate wrote. ‘I 
have looked for you every day in vain. 
What does it mean? I have wanted to 
come and see you and your sposa, but 
so far have been too busy to leave Rome 
this summer.” 

‘Paulo could n't have written such a 
letter a week ago,” murmured the young 
countess, on reading this. ‘‘And he 
told me that he should not go to Rome.” 

Her heart began to sink, she knew not 


why. She was yet too young and inex- 
perienced to be alone. She would have 


sent for her mother; but aside from the 
objection that she might any day be 
summoned by her husband, it had been 
agreed that the Sor Teresa was not to 
visit her daughter. The Giorgini would 
have found even the temporary pres 
ence of the mother an added insult 
to their dignity. The Sor Teresa her- 
self had been the first to perceive this, 
and to insist that her daughter should 
come to her, if they were to meet. 

At the end of the first week, Fra Ber 
nardo, a Capuchin monk, who had twice 
already knocked in vain at her door, 
obtained admittance to the solitary bride. 
He had come, sent by the count’s family 
who were somewhat uneasy, to see what 
he could find out. 

He found no more than he had heard 
in the piazza. The young wife, true to 
her husband's directions, told only what 
she chose. 

People were talking, and the Giorgini 
nsisted on knowing the truth. They 

“nt Monsignor the Delegate himself to 

question Paulo’s wife, to whom they 
would not speak. By this time Beatrice 
herself had become alarmed, and weeping 
and trembling, she was partly persuaded, 
partly frightened, into confessing that 
her husband had been warned of some 
danger that threatened him on account 
of his liberal opinions, ‘‘ though he is no 
more liberal than you are, Monsignor 
Delegate,” she declared, and that he had 
gone away for a little while, but she did 
not know where. 

‘‘But this is nonsense, my child!” 


the Delegate said, and proposed to ex- 
amine her husband’s papers (for her 
husband's good!), to see if any clue could 
be discovered to the mystery. 

‘We are afraid that Paulo may have 
been deceived,” he said. *' There is no 
accusation against him, and none m 
tated. It is some affair of the sects 

Monsignor made a very thorough 
search, not only of the count’s papers, 
but of the whole house; and as she fo 
lowed him helplessly about, the young 
woman obtained a great enlightenment 
as to how things may be hidden. 

Nothing was found. 


‘*He prepared for search before he 
went!” thought the Delegate. ‘It is 
complotto!/” And he hastened away to 


set his police at work. 

Weeks passed, and no letter came, ind 
no trace was found of the missing ma 
Months passed. His father died of racy 
and misery; his poor bride fainted and 
faded; his mother searched wildly, fol 
lowing many an illusive trace, but never 
spoke to her son’s wife, though she sent 
her regularly the allowance Paulo had 
received before his father died: and 
Beatrice remained in the house to which 
her husband had brought her. His moth 
er began also to talk of finding a wife 
for Giovanni, with the Delegate’s con 
sent; at which all the Alinori rose up 
in arms, and formed a clerical party to 
influence the Pope against such a mar 
riage, 

For a while everything else was almost 
lost sight of in the battle over poor simple 
Giovanni; one party laboring to prove 
him intelligent, and another to prove 
him a fool. The Alinori, for instance, 
represented the old countess as standing 
over her son with a cane to cure him 
of an inconsequent laugh he sometimes 
indulged in, and they declared that the 
intelligent remarks he was reported to 
have made were prompted to him by some 
one behind a screen near which he was 
standing. Those who were not involved 
or very seriously inclined, began to laugh; 
and Giovanni’s sayings and doings be 
came the jest of the town. ‘‘ Gio-Gio.” 
as he was called by these jesters, had 
little chance of finding a noble maiden 
to share his notoriety. 

There were moments when his mother 
contemplated the possibility of accepting 
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Paulo’s wife. If thecoming child should 
be a boy, she almost resolved to do 
so. ‘And even a girl would be better 
than the Alinori,” she thought. ‘‘ A girl 
inherits.” 

Then a new set of stories began to be 
buzzed about. Some hinted that Paulo 
had killed himself on discovering that 
his cousin Leonardo had been Beatrice’s 
lover before he himself made her ac- 
quaintanee. Closely upon that followed 
a whisper that Paulo and Beatrice were 
not really married. 

At this the Sor Teresa rose like a lion- 
ess and brought her proofs ** which every- 
body knows!” she said. 

But when she went into battle, her 
heart withered within her. For the frate 
who had celebrated the marriage had 
gone to Africa as a missionary, and one 
of the two witnesses was dead and the 
other was Leonardo Alinori 

‘The woman is mistaken or mad!” 
said Leonardo. ‘‘I had nothing to do 
with any such marriage. Everybody 
knows that I opposed it from personal 
as well as family reasons. I had half 
amind to marry the girl myself. They 
say that the marriage took place before 
it was fairly day. J would not get up at 
that hour to witness the marriage of a 
prince royal, and still less the marriage 
of a girl I love, to a cousin I naturally 
hoped would have no heir.” 

When the Sor Teresa heard of this 
reply, the words she would have uttered 
died upon her lips. She stretched her 
arms upward, and lifted her haggard 
eyes to heaven in a silent appeal, which 
might have been a curse on the traitor. 

There remained the record of mar- 
riages in the archives of the church. It 
was examined, but no record was found 
of the marriage of Paulo and Beatrice. 
To be sure, a leaf had been torn out and 
not so carefully but that traces of it re- 
mained; yet it might have had ink spilt 
upon it. Moreover, no other marriage 
was missing either before or after this; 
and if others had been re-copied, then the 
ink had been artfully diluted; for the 
writing did not look any fresher than it 
ought. 

The Sor Teresa became dumb. She 
saw that it was useless for her to struggle. 

But she had one hope yet. It seemed 
impossible that the Giorgini would not 


defend their own, and prefer to adopt 
Paulo’s child rather than see their pos- 
sessions go to the Alinori. 

Here was an opportunity for the 
Countess Giorgini to show herself wor- 
thy of the title of noblewoman; to 
give an example of courage, justice and 
mercy. She knew that it was in her 
power to have the missionary frate found ; 
that the torn leaf in the records was a 
strong point in the case; and she knew 
that, lacking even these, she held in her 
own hands sufficient proofs of her son’s 
marriage. She had the letter in which he 
first announced his intention of marry- 
ing the girl; and a second declaring his 
fixed resolution to do so, after he knew 
What opposition they would make; and 
she had a third, written after his mar- 
riage, in which he ealled Beatrice his 
wife. Victory was in her hands if she 
chose to do battle for the cause. She had 
an impulse to do right, but was delayed 
in action by a vice which called itself 
Prudence. 

‘**T will wait till the child is born,” she 
said. 

And meantime she hid the letters, 
which no one but herself had ever seen. 
Slyly, when her servants were busy, and 
she had locked the room above and the 
room below, that no one might overhear 
her and suspect what she was doing, she 
picked the mortar out from around one 
of the large bricks in her chapel floor, 
extracted the brick, put her three letters 
wrapped in cotton cloth and camphor in 
the cavity, replaced the brick with a_ bit 
of new mortar from some works in the 
garden, and laid a piece of carpet over. 
To these three letters she had added a 
fourth paper, the result of an after- 
thought: 

‘““T, Emilia Giorgini, born Maccho, 
place my son’s letters here on January 
25th, 1831, with the intention of keeping 
them safely till I shall think best to 
acknowledge and receive the wife and 
child (as yet unborn) of my son Paulo. 
I have no doubt that his marriage was a 
legal one; and I have no doubt that the 
Alinori are concerned in his disappear- 
ance.” 

“There is no knowing what might 
happen,” she said, as she laid the declar- 
ation on the letters, and sealed them up. 
‘* Life is uncertain.” 
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She scattered dust on the fresh mortar 
and laid the altar-rug over it. - When 
her maid came in to sweep and clean the 
chapel, as she did once a week, she found 
the countess kneeling with her rosary 
before the altar. 

‘You might let it go this week, Giu- 
seppina,” she whispered. ‘* I want you to 
take my bedroom curtains down.” 

Left alone, she softly locked the chapel 
door, drew away the carpet, and set her 
scaldino on the fresh mortar, touching it 
here and there with a bit of charcoal or 
ashes to discolor it like the rest of the 
floor. 

On tne first day of March the young 
Countess Beatrice gave birth to a daugh- 
ter; and it was reported that the old 
countess, though she would not go to her, 
nor make any promise for the future, had 
yet provided carefully for her comfort. 
There was a good nurse, and the servant- 
girl was allowed to ask for whatever she 
wanted at the palace while her mistress 
was sick. 

The poor Sor Teresa never entered her 
daughter's apartment. ‘* It might prevent 
their owning her,” she said. ‘* While she 
is there, there is hope; but if they send 
her away, she is lost!” 

She crept very near, though, while her 
daughter was ill. She had walked all the 
way from Ombra, because if she had come 
by diligenza it would have been more ob- 
served; andat evening she had obtained 
admittance to the little kitchen-garden 
and bit of waste land under her daugh- 
ter’s window. She was rewarded by hear- 
ing the tiny wail of an infant, and by 
seeing one glimpse, before the shutters 
were closed, of an outline of the bed, with 
its pillows and a head resting on them, 
clearly drawn on the white curtain by the 
lamp beyond. In that fleeting glimpse 
the mother seemed to touch and wind 
around a finger of her outstretched hand 
the short curl that stood out on the 
shadowy forehead. She seemed to see the 
glossy blackness of them—those short, 
thick curves and waves that clustered 
heavily all about the low white forehead 
of her Beatrice. 

Then, half in anguish and half in joy, 
she went away; andin the morning, hay- 
ing learned that her daughter was getting 
on well, she walked all the way back to 
Ombra, twenty-five miles. 


just and religious. 
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The servant-girl, Betta, had offered to 


smuggle her into the house at night, and 
let no one know; but she refused. e 


would not trust any one. 

‘*The Alinori would be sure to find it 
out, even if Betta should not tell the Gior 
gini,” she thought. 

The Alinori certainly knew that sli 
had been at Sanzio; and they saw that 
she came back with a hopeful face. 

Leonardo had one more arrow, and that 
was tipped with poison. He let it fly. 

‘Tf the child looks like me, it is mine,” 
he said, ‘‘ If it does not, it may be Paulo’s, 
and it may be mine.” 

The stroke fatal. The young 
mother, scarcely out of bed when the 
story was imprudently brought to her, 
fell into it again, and died before they had 
begun to think her in danger. And the 
old countess’s good impulses died also. 
She did not believe the story; but she 
doubted Beatrice. 

Human nature, for all that charity and 
self-complacency may say about it, is 
for the most part rather pinchbeck gold; 
and excellent sentiments are oftener than 
not, mere fine talk. The old 
Giorgini was considered, and 


was 


Countess 
believed 
herself to be, a superior woman, firm, 
Yet her conduct was 
weak, criminally unjust, and contrary to 
every precept of Christianity. 

‘Our family has never had a stain 
on it,” she said, forgetting sundry little 
affairs that had been faced down, or coy 
ered up within the memory of her gener 
ation; ignoring, too, the fact that she was 
herself fixing an indelible stain on the 
family honor. ** I cannot accept the child. 
It would be imprudent. I must 
them away; I will give them a pension; 
but they must go.” 

The shock of Beatrice’s death fright- 
ened her a little, and she compounded 
with her conscience by permitting the 
faithful Betta to live on in that corner of 
the palace, and keep the child there, pro- 
viding for their wants, but commanding 
that the little Beatrice should 
nurse’s name. 

These proceedings perplexed the moth- 
er of the dead Beatrice. ‘‘ The countess 
will accept the child,” Sor Teresa said to 
herself. ‘‘She would n't keep her there 
at all if she did not mean to. If the 
babe should be like her mother, the old 


send 


bear her 
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woman will not be able to resist her. I 
wil! not interfere.” 

\nd thereafter she lived her solitary 
life of tremulous hope and anguish. 

When the babe was a year old, the 
countess found a wife for her son Gio- 
yanni—a poor gentlewoman nearly old 
enough to be the young man’s moth- 
er. The marriage was confessedly for 
no other reason than that the weak heir 
might have some one to protect and 
take care of him when his mother should 
no longer be there; for only a wife 
would have the will to do that. Gio- 
vanni, who had many amiable qualities, 
was too trusting and inclined to make 
confidants of his servants; and there 
was no one of them that the Alinori 
could not buy. 

Madamigella Maria Tentini was born 
of a line of counts whose poverty—con- 
sidering their rank—was phenomenal. 
If they had been able to give her a 
‘‘ portion,” or if she had been pretty and 
interesting enough to make anyone else 
wish to supply the defect, she would 
have entered a convent. She was severe, 
virtuous and a bigot; and she accepted 
the post of nominal wife to the rich 
simpleton, as she would have accepted 
the title of abbess, simply as a religious 
dignity and a holy responsibility. She 
meant to do right, and so far as a cold- 
hearted, narrow-minded person is cap- 
able of doing right, she did. She proved 
an efficient housekeeper; and her pious 
habits suited the countess—better, in fact, 
than they suited Giovanni, who com- 
plained that she watched over him too 
much, She listened in impassive silence 
to his complaints, and continued her 
supervision. She was one of those per- 
sons who, if they take the notion that 
it is their duty to torment you to death, 
will proceed to do so in spite of argu- 
ment or entreaty, and will see your last 
struggles without a twinge of remorse. 

As time passed on, Madama Maria 
began to watch the countess a little, 
too. She found that the old lady liked 
to be at the window when Betta took 
little Beatrice out for her afternoon 
walk; and that when Betta came to the 
palace, she always carried some sweets 
or trinkets away. The child was never 
brought in under the portone, nor even 
suffered to stop in the street before the 


palace windows ; but there were stairs 
and corridors within, leading to the re- 
mote apartment to which Count Paulo 
had taken his wife; and more than 
once the younger countess had suspect- 
ed her mother-in-law of going through 
them to visit the child. She would dis- 
appear from time to time, and be invis- 
ible occasionally for an hour, yet never 
volunteer any account of her absences. 
And she always came back thoughtful, 
with a sighing tenderness about her, 
and sometimes with traces of tears around 
her dim eyes. 

Madama Maria never questioned her; 
but she suggested questions, which were, 
however, never answered. The old 
countess would look at her with a cer- 
tain intent, calm dignity which indi- 
sated that she was still the mistress of 
her own actions; and that look was a 
sufficient check. But the presence of 
this child was a heart-sore to the daugh- 
ter-in-law. She considered it a seandal. 
To her, every evil story told about poor 
Beatrice Lanciani was true. 

The old countess began to fail; and as 
she failed, she grew troubled. There was 
evidently something on her mind. She 
sent for her confessor, and had a long 
conversation with him one day when 
little Beatrice was between three and 
four years old. The duty which she had 
neglected had become harder to do with 
every month of delay, while she had 
grown weaker; and though she doubt- 
less meant to make a death-bed repar- 
ation, she was still ashamed of and 
alarmed at her own cowardice. 

Her confessor was more timid than 
herself, and could only advise her to 
wait. 

The night after his visit the old count- 
ess was taken violently ill; and she 
died before morning, having been almost 
speechless from the moment of her seiz- 
ure. She was in great mental distress, 
and made an effort to say something to 
her daughter-in-law, of which only two 
words were distinguishable. 

‘*The chapel! the chapel!” she whis- 
pered wildly. 

‘*Oh, yes! we will have masses said,” 
Madama Maria promised her eagerly, 
striving to soothe and understand her, 
and praying at the same time. 

The sick woman shook her head, and 
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tried in vain to expiain herself. When 
the priest came, she was speechless; and 
she died without having expressed her 
wishes. 

Madama Maria became mistress of the 
Giorgini fortunes, and administered them 
well. It might indeed be said that they 
were administered by her confessor, in 
conjunction with the bishop of the dio- 
cese, and the lady superior of a convent 
where she was very intimate; neverthe- 
less they were very well managed. Per 
haps poor Giovanni was not quite so 
happy as he had been while his mother 
was living. But he was well guarded, 
and it would have been a cunning per- 
son who,.could have got speech of him 
unseen by the many watchful eyes that 
never left him day nor night. His 
health was anxiously watched over, his 
acquaintances chosen for him; he was 
amused and petted like a child, and 


taught to avoid an Alinori as he would 
the plague. 

When a decorous three months had 
elapsed after the death of the old count 
ess, her son’s wife informed Betta that 
she and her charge must leave Palazzo 
Giorgini, and that after a month th: 
allowance would be stopped. 

‘** But she is Count Paulo’s daughte: 
Madama,” said the woman indignantly 
“And the countess would never hay: 
sent her away.” 

“There are others who know better 
than you,” said the lady with an aii 
of severe and implacable virtue. ‘ [t 1S 


useless to talk about it. I have give) 
you three months’ time and a month’s 
allowance. I shall do no more. Her 
staying here is a scandal. If she is not 
everything, then she 
has no right here at all. I 
my duty.” 


the mistress of 


must do 


LTO BE CONTINUED, 


AFTERGLOW, 


I saw the eastern sky aflame last night 


With rose-like colors, gloriously clear, 
While in the west the sun had sunk from sight, 
And clouds hung like a pall upon a bier. 


So was your face, my darling, when you died, 
Bright with the glory that I could not see; 


For, thoueh with straining, 


tear-dimmed eyes I tried, 


Only grief-laden clouds appeared to me! 


Bessie Chandler. 
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TENNYSON’S IDYLS: THEIR SOURCES AND SIGNIFICANCE. 


BY ANNA VERNON DORSEY. 


THE origin of the many legends which 
cluster around the name of Arthur, King 
of Britain, is obscure and hidden in the 
night of those centuries whence unwrit 
ten history has been passed down to us 
by the mouths of wandering poets. 

The island now known as England 
boasted the possession of Christianity and 
acertain degree of civilization before the 
inroad of Saxon savages from the forests 
of Jutland and the shores of the Northern 
Ocean drove the ancient Britons to seek 
refuge in the part of Gaul now known 
as Brittany, or in the mountain retreats 
and strongholds of Wales, Cornwall and 
Scotland. Bards seeking to awaken the 
fugitive people to a struggle for lost lib- 
erty sang to them stirring war-songs 
of their great king Arthur. To cherish 
hope, they declared that he was not 
dead, but sleeping in the Isle of Avalon 
until the hour when he should come forth 
with his warriors and lead them victori- 
ous against the invading Saxons. Wan- 
dering minstrels passing from clan to 
clan added to the legends, until they be- 
came widespread and rooted in the tra- 
ditions of the people. 

Throughout the Dark Ages, literature 
owed its existence to the clergy who, 
in the seclusion of the cloister, shielded 
by their sacred calling and unaffected by 
the martial fury of a society emerging 
from the chaos of barbarism to civili- 
zation, preserved to future centuries the 
treasures of Greek and Roman culture. 
Engrossed in the struggle for supremacy, 
the illiterate and turbulent nobility re- 
garded the cultivation of the arts as the 
particular province of clerks and priests. 
In the libraries of monasteries was cher- 
ished that divine spark of learning which 
at the Renaissance burst into a light that 
illumines even the present. The monks 
were not only the historians and chron- 
iclers of the current events of their day, 
but they also sought to collect and make 
public ancient histories and traditions. 

During the revival of learning which 
began in the reign of Henry Beauclerc, 
whose queen, Matilda, was a patroness of 
romance and of Romance writers, Geof- 

Vou. VII.—7 


frey of Monmouth, an archdeacon, col- 
lected and published in 1147 a pretended 
‘* History of the Britons,” containing the 
traditions of the original inhabitants, who 
had been dispossessed by the Anglo-Saxon 
usurpation. These fables he embellished, 
adding to them much that was of his own 
invention. The work, which was written 
in Latin and translated by Norman trou- 
véres into French verse, obtained full 
credence as a narrative of facts. From 
this grew little by little the poem of the 
‘*Round Table,” as it now stands. The 
old Breton legend of the enchanter 
Merlin, with that of Lancelot—the story 
of knightly honor tarnished for the un- 
worthy love of woman—merged with the 
romances which gained immense popu- 
larity at court as embodying the criterion 
of knight-errantry and chivalry. They 
served, indeed, as a complete manual of 
feudal etiquette. 

Walter de Map, chaplain to Henry the 
Second, a brilliant ecclesiastic and poet, 
added to the nucleus of romance new 
elements in the legend of the Holy Grail, 
the sacred cup supposed to have been 
brought, after the death of the Saviour, 
by Joseph of Arimathea to Brittany—a 
cup visible only to the eyes of the chaste. 
De Map sent Arthur's knights wandering 
far and wide in its quest, and created 
the ideal figure of Galahad, the Maiden 
Knight, a type of pure young manhood, 
who was rewarded by the sight of the 
angels bearing the sacred vessel in the 
midst of an awful light. 

At the court of Henry the Second 
the romances became the popular craze. 
Henry visited the reputed tomb of Arthur 
at Glastonbury, and the unfortunate little 
prince of Brittany who fell victim to 
the ambition of John Lackland owed his 
name to the revival of interest in the 
popular king who has become the na- 
tional hero of England. 

In the monotonous life of feudal castles 
of that period the inhabitants welcomed, 
as arelief to the tedium, the visits of wan- 
dering minstrels who sang, to the accom- 
paniment of arude harp, tales of love and 
prowess. Numerous minor poets contrib- 
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uted to the subject, and the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were flooded with 
spurious additions to the romances of Ar- 
thur. In France these were even more 
popular than in England, for the art of 
printing poured forth many duplications 
in that country some time before the Eng- 
lish published any work on the subject. 
Caxton, who had in the fifteenth cent- 
ury the first printing press, says, in his 
quaint and archaic language : ‘‘ Many 
noble and dyuers gentylemen of thys 
royame of Englond camen and de- 
maunded me many and oftymes wher- 
fore that I haue not do made & enprynte 
the noble hystorye of the saynt greal, 
and of the moost renomed erysten king. 
F'yrst and chyef of the thre best crysten 
and worthy, king Arthur, whyche ought 
moost to be remembred emonge vs eng- 
lysshe men tofore al other crysten kings. 
I haue after the symple connying 
that god has sente to me, vnder the 
fauour and correctyon of al noble lordes 
and gentylemen enprysed to enprynte 
a book of the noble hystoryes of the 
sayd king Arthur and of certeyn of his 
knyghtes after a copye vnto me delyv- 
erd, whyche copye Syr Thomas Malorye 
dyd take oute of certeyn bookes of 
frensshe and reduced it into Englysshe.” 
Sir Thomas Malory, who, like Walter 
de Map, is supposed to have been a 
Welshman, compiled nearly all that had 
been written before, translated the French 
metrical and prose versions, and pub- 
lished the whole under the title: ‘* Birth, 
Lyfe and Acts of King Arthur and of 
his Noble Knyghts of the Round Table.” 
This is the celebrated ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” 
and is of great interest to us as the prin- 
cipal source from which Tennyson has 
drawn his ‘‘Idyls of the King,” the lat- 
est reclothing of the cycle of mythical 
legends. Malory’s language is flowing 
and graceful, marked by the simplicity 
and earnestness of pure narrative; the 
force and directness of style unimpeded 
by reflections or subjective thought; re- 
sembling in pathos and tenderness the 
eloquence, rude though it be, of the 
early ballad poetry. To the modern ear 
some parts of this seem long-winded and 
tedious ; extended accounts of the ad- 
ventures of obscure knights are apt to 
intimidate the casual reader. 
The figures which are so familiar to us 


through the “‘ Idyls,” we see here dimly, 
like the outlined forms on old tapestry: 
the king, noble and good, the first to draw 


A glorious company, the flower of men 
To serve as model for the mighty world ; 


Modred, with his treacherous heart: Ga- 
waine, the: courtly trifler; Guinevere, 
beautiful, imperious and erring; the gen- 
tle Elaine, and Lancelot, who is really 
the hero, and whose individuality is the 
most graphic in the book. About this 
great nature a bosom sin coils like a 
snake, poisoning all, bringing confusion 
and disorder to the kingdom into which 
the king had endeavored to introduce an 
era of peace and purity. 

Malory’s account, at the end of the 
book, of the death of Lancelot after 
years of repentance and holy life, is a 
fine and expressive passage: 


Then Sir Lancelot never after eate but little meat, 
nor dranke, but continually mourned until he was 
dead; and then he sickened more and more, and dried 
and dwined away; for the bishop nor none of his fel- 
lowes might not make him to eate, ard he litt 
dranke, that he was then waxed shorter by a cubit 
than he was, that the people could not know him 

For ever-more, day and night, hee prayed but need- 
fully, as nature required; sometime hee slumbered a 
broken sleep, and always hee was grovelling upon 
King Arthur’s and Queen Guinevere’s tombe; and 
there was no comfort that the bishop, nor Sir Bors, 
nor none of all his fellowes, could make him; it 
availed nething. * * * 

Then Sir Getre threw down his shield, his sword and 
his helme from him; and when he beheld Sir Lance- 
lot’s visage, he fell downe in a sowne, and when he 
awaked, it were hard for any tongue to tell the dole- 
full complaints that hee made for his brother. ‘Ah, 
Sir Lancelot,”’ said hee, ‘‘thou were head of all Cris- 
ten knights! And now, I dare say,’ said Sir Getre, 
“that, Sir Lancelot, there thou liest, thou were never 
matched of none earthly knights hands; and thou 
were the courtliest knight that ever bare shield; 
and thou were the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrood horse; and thou were the truest lover of a 
sinfull man that ever loved woman; and thou were the 
kindliest man that ever strooke with sworde; and thou 
were the goodliest person that ever came amonge 
presse of knights; and thou were the meekest man 
and the gentlest ever eate in hall among ladies; and 
thou were the sternest knight to thy mortall foe that 
ever put speare in rest. 





It may be interesting to note how 
much Tennyson owes to the older book, 
and to mark, side by side, some of 
the passages which he has incorporated, 
often word for word, into his own text. 
They thus seem but the frame, the skel- 
eton, which is clothed and breathes with 
a new life under the touch of genius: 


ELAINE’S LETTER: 


Malory. Tennyson. 
Most noble knight, my Most noble lord, Sir Lance 
lord Sir Lancelot du Lac, lot of the Lake, 
now hath death made us I, sometime called the 
two at dispute for your maid of Astolat, 
love; Iwas yourloverthat Come, for you left me 
men called the faire maide taking no farewell, 
of Astolat; therefore unto Hither, to take my last 
all ladies I make my farewell of you. 
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moane ; yet for my soule 
that yee pray, and bury 
mee at the least, and offer 

ee my masse peny. This 
& my last request, and a 
eleane maide I died, I take 
God tomy witnesse. Pray 
for my soule,Sir Lancelot, 
as thou art a knight peer- 
less. 


Compare the two 


DEATH OF 
Malory. 

And Sir Lucan and Sir 
Bedivere heaved him up, 
and so weakly they lad 
him between them both 
into a little chapel not 
farre from the sea side. 


* » > * * 


“I charge thee throw 
my sworde into that water 
and come againe and tell 
mee what thou shalt see.” 
“My lord,” said Sir Bedi- 
vere, “‘your commande 
shall be done, and lightly 
bring you worde agaime.” 


* - * * . 
“What sawest thou 
there,”’ said the king. 


** Sir,’ said hee, *‘I saw 
nothing but waves and 
wind.” 

“That is untruly said of 
thee,” said King Arthur ; 
“therefore I charge thee 
goe thou lightly and doe 
my commande, as thou art 
tome lief and deare.”’ 


* * * * * 


‘What saw ye there,’ 
said the king. 

“Sir,” said hee, ‘1 saw 
nothing but the water wap 
and waves wausie.’ 

“Ah, traitour untrue !” 
said King Arthur; ‘now 
hast thou betraid me two 
times. Who would have 
wend that thou hast been 
to me so selfe and deare, 
and thou art named a 
noble knight, and wouldst 
betra mee for the rich 
sworde.’ 
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Iloved you, and my love 
had no return, 

And therefore my true 
love has been my death, 

And therefore to our lady 
Guinevere, 

And to all other ladies I 
make moan. 

Pray for my soul and 
yield me burial. 

Pray for my sow thou, 
too, Sir Lancelot, 

As thou art a knight peer- 


less. 


accounts of the 


ARTHUR. 
Tennyson. 
The bold Sir Bedivere up- 
lifted him 
And bore him to a chapel 
nigh the field, 
A broken chancel, with a 
broken cross, 
That stood ona dark strait 
of barren land; 
On one side lay the ocean, 
and on one 
Lay a great water, and 
the moon was full. 
* * * * * 


** But now delay not: take 
Excalibar 

And fling him far into the 
middle mere ; 

Watch what thou seest 
and lightly bring me 
word. ee 

ok * * 

“Yet T thy hest will all 
perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and 
lightly bring thee word.” 
* * * * * 


Then spake King Arthur 
to Sir Bedivere; 
‘** Hast thou performed my 
mission which I gave ? 
What is it thou hast seen ? 
or what hast heard ?° 
And answer made the bold 
Sir Bedivere: 

‘“*T heard the ripple wash- 
ing in the reeds 

And the wild water lap- 
ping on the c rag. 


- Yet now . ana thee 
quickly go again, 

As thou art lief and dear, 
and do the thing 

I bade thee, watch, and 
lightly bring me word.” 


™ * * Ld ” 


Then spoke King Arthur, 
breathing heavily: 

‘*What is it thou hast seen? 
or what hast heard 9" 

And answer made the bold 
Sir Bedivere: 
‘*T heard the water tap- 
ping on the crag 

And the long ripple wash- 
ing in the reeds.’ 
To whom replied King Ar- 
thur, anche in wrath: 
“Ah, miserable and un- 
kind, untrue, 
. . [see thee what thou 

art: 

For thou, the latest left of 
all my knights, 

In whom should meet the 
offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me 
for the precious hilt.’ 


The legend passing from poet to poet, 
rolling down to us through time, has 
accumulated and grown, each century 
contributing, until it stands in our own 
time in beauty and harmonious unity of 
design, fresh fiom the plastic touch of 
the Poet Laureate. From this enormous 
store-house he has selected his material 
with true instinct, and the bare facts 
passing through the alembic of imagi- 
nation have become tranfused into pure 
gold as the epic of the century. 

It may be well to understand clearly 
the nature and significance of a popular 
myth. 


A myth, says Ruskin, in its simplest definition, is a 
story with a meaning other than it seems to have at 
first. . The real meaning of any myth is that 
which it has at the noblest age of the nation among 
whom it is current. The farther back you pierce, the 
less significance you will find, until you come to the 
first narrow thought, which indeed contains the germ 
of the accomplished tradition, but only as the seed 
contains the flower. As the intelligence and passion 
of the race develop, they cling to and aounton their 
sacred and beloved legend ; leaf by leaf it expands 
under the touch of more pure affections and more 
delicate imaginations, until at last the perfect fable 
burgeons out into symmetry of milky stem and honied 
bell. 


We have seen the gradual growth of 
this legend from its germ of truth, un- 
folding and expanding in each age, ab- 
sorbing new life through all time. There 
is no word which fully expresses the 
successive existences of a myth; the form 
remains the same, but a new spirit ani- 
mates the old body. Art is the interpret- 
er of nature and truth. As the glass 
through which light passes determines 
its color and purity thereafter, each 
artist, be he poet or sculptor, imbues 
his work with his own individuality. 
Pygmalion is the type of the artist 
breathing a soul into the marble he has 
fashioned. Every true poet using an 
old subject re-incarnates the body of 
facts with his own personality and dy- 
namic force. Let no man accuse the artist 
of plagiarism, or call too boldly for orig- 
inality of design. Nature, through which 
the spirit is revealed, is finite and the 
forms of matter are limited, but the spir- 
it which reveals itself through the finite 
is illimitable, clothing finite matter with 
infinite varieties. Matter is the plastic 
clay from which the Great Potter models 
and remodels life, fashioning numberless 
vessels to knead them again into the com- 
mon mass; individualities existing and 
disappearing into other entities, the clay 
material the same since the beginning. 
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Each poet who has refashioned the 
myth, has given to it the expression, 
not only of himself, but of the noblest 
emotion of the time in which he has 
‘lived; for a poet is the culmination and 
mouthpiece of the best hoves of his own 
epoch. Let us then see what has been 
‘the predominant tone of this legend dur- 
ing its past, and with what feeling it 
has been fraught by the genius of the 
Laureate, a feeling which we will find 
is the embodiment of the spiritual ex- 
perience of contemporary thought. In 
the old chronicles, there is the same 
healthy nature which breathes in Chau- 
cer. A tone of joyfulness and strength 
of action permeates them; they are mere- 
ly the recital of the deeds of a company 
of model knights, who ride through 
the world redressing wrongs. The king 
is good and unfortunate, and Lancelot, 
erring though he be, is hopeful in God, 
dying repentant and in the odor of sanc- 
tity. Men at this stage are like chil- 
dren. Listening to the tales 

Of turneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear, 
they laugh and weep, hastening out into 
the unknown world where just such ad- 
ventures may befall them. 

There is nothing unnatural to them in 
the fact that Pelleas should allow him- 
self to be treated with indignity for the 
love of the scornful Etarre; every true 
knight was sworn to suffer as much for 
his liege lady; nor was it strange that 
men should renounce the pleasures of 
a court to wander over a savage land 
in search of the Holy Grail, when they 
themselves were foregoing as much to 
guard the sepulchre where Christ had 
lain. Faith is earnest, superstitious in 
its strength: men do wrong, but God is 
above, and a long life stretches out, 
in which to make reparation. Clearly 
the world is young, a wonder-light still 
upon it. Half of itis as yet unexplored; 
everywhere the paths of knowledge are 
bounded by what Sir John Mandeville 
calls ‘‘straunge mervailles.” 

From the time of Edward the Fourth, 
when Malory wrote, until our own time, 
the myth slumbered unsung. In the 
‘interim the childhood of a people was 
changing into the turmoil of early man- 
hood. The world was measured and 


weighed. Science demonstrated that no 
‘* mervailles ” existed, that miracles were 
impossible to the law governing all 
things—a law which men affirmed was 
not a Being, omnipresent, omnipotent, 
but a blind force and first cause unintel 
ligent and mechanical. After the Eliza- 
bethan age and the first burst of enthusi- 
asm and joy at the beauty and pride of 
life, mankind found that happiness was 
largely dependent on material comforts, 
consisting not in impossible and intangi- 
ble dreams, but in being well housed and 
well fed, in conquering the elements, 
and in understanding the nature of their 
surroundings. Hence dates the deca- 
dence of poetry—the love of the ideal— 
and the classical revival which was one 
of sternest prose. 

Despite verse and rhymed termina- 
tions, the writers of the classic school 
have no more claim upon the title of 
poets than photographers deserve that of 
artists. No Zola can surpass Swift in 
realism, or Crabbe in those minutia of 
homely detail which are the essential 
property of prose. 

To this torpor and sluggishness of 
soul the French revolution came like 
a moral and spiritual thunder-storm, 
blasting away old principles and rules 
—the fetters which had bound men, 
body and soul. Awakening, the world 
found herself gray with wickedness and 
age, swinging onward in space to an 
unknown goal. Men, seeing themselves 
the sport of a relentless power—-law— 
spirit of nature—God—call it what you 
will, rose in that wild rebellion of soul 
of which Byron was the English, Heine 
the German, and Alfred de Musset the 
French, voice and exponent. 

Men were bound by more than taxes, 
grands seigneurs and lettres de cachet ; 
by the mysteries of life and death, 
of sin and punishment, the inevitable 
results which accompany the infringe 
ment of the laws of nature. Like Titans 
they stood hurling defiance at the Gods, 
beating themselves, bruised and baffled, 
against the iron walls of Fate. Eating 
and drinking it was found did not suf- 
fice for happiness. None knew what was 
wanted, and every man shouted out his 
formula which was to introduce a new 
millennium. 

Into the chaos of voices, rising from 
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Perfectionists, Atheists, Utilitarians— 
from those who proposed to bring about 
a new Eden by discarding clothes, or 
eating only vegetable food, or returning 
to a primitive and Arcadian simplicity— 
the Romantic school brought a moment- 
ary lull and hush of quiet. 

Men remembered, with a sigh, the 
early faith and freshness of the world, 
and idealized the past as we all idealize 
our childhood. 

In the midst of the final decay of 
feudalism and the rush of irresistible 
change, came a moment of re-action and 
tender retrospection of which the re- 
sult was the medizeval movement, flood- 
ing Europe with imitations, in art and 
literature, of the simplicity of the thir- 
teenth century-—imitations which to- 
ward the decline of the school became 
as affected as the juvenile lispings and 
ingénue graces of an aged belle. 

A simultaneous impulse, owing to a 
uniform cause, produced effects varying 
in nature with the genius and natural 
characteristics of those countries which 
it most affected—France, Germany and 
England. Inall three countries a strong 
current of Catholic feeling arose, which 
had, in England, its outcome in the 
Tractarian movement and (advancing 
side by side with it, acting upon the 
utilitarian and practical temper of the 
English people) a desire, traceable in 
the Chartist riots and Reform laws, of 
warding off inevitable revolution by 
radical reform within the limits of the 
old system. 

Promoting and forwarding the reform 
idea were a body of brilliant leaders, 
strong and earnest men like Carlyle, 
Maurice and Kingsley, the second rich 
fruition of the Christian Renaissance. It 
is with these men of whom he was the 
personal friend, and whose hopes and 
aspirations are epitomized in his poems, 
that Tennyson must be classed. What 
has been much criticized and condemned 
in his later poems, particularly in 
‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” as 
exclusiveness and aspirit of anti-progress, 
can be traced to the intensifying conserva- 
tism of age, and the regret of one who, 
at no time identifying himself with ex- 
treme liberalism, sees the wave of muta- 
tion sweeping away old landmarks, and 
himself—him, the last of a noble circle— 


lonely and isolated amid the alien ideas 
and hopes of another generation: 


Such a ao 
Fm | sleep—the men I loved. I — that we 
Shall never more, at any future ti 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds. 

The idea of an epic which should have 
for its subject the myth of Arthur was evi- 
dently a dominant one with Tennyson,and 
tinged his earlier poems with its uncon- 
scious suggestiveness. The first distinct 
results appear in the edition of 1832, in the 


short sketches: ‘‘ Sir Galahad, Sir Lance- - 


lot and Queen Guinevere” 
Lady of Shalott,” which afterward found 
its complement in 
prologue to ‘‘ Morte d@ Arthur,” which 


and ‘‘ The - 


‘*BHlaine.” In the. 


first appears in this edition as a fragment ° 
and precedes the rest of the Idyls by an - 


interval of seventeen years, there is men- 


tion, in connection with ‘the general: 


decay of faith right through the world,” 


of an epic of King Arthur; and the poet. 


evidently voices his doubts, then, as to - 


its utility, through the parson: 


Why take the style of those heroic times ? 

For nature brings not back the mastodon, 
Nor we those times ; and why should any man 
Remodel models ? 


We owe probably to that self-evolving 
power which some one has defined as the ; 


essential quality of genius, obliging it 
perforce to execute what it must, while 


mere talent does what it can, the very . 


fortunate fact that former considerations 


had no active force with the poet, and - 


that, in 1859, he gave to the world 
the four Idyls first written: ‘‘Enid,” 
‘*Vivien,” ‘‘ Elaine” and ‘‘ Guinevere,” 
following them in 1870 with the others 
completing the series. 

If in the older legends the figures are 


r 


faint and stiff as those on ancientem- . 


broidery, in the ‘‘Idyls” they glow with 
life; the scene aloneis unfamiliar to us. 
We wander out of the rush and roar of 
to-day into the silence of a morning- 
world, into the shadows of dense, prime- 
val forests, over wide moors and marsh- 
lands untrodden save by droves of deer, 
and quiet save for the cries of the wild- 
fowl. Far remote and separated by lone- 
ly wastes, here and there rises a huge pile 
of masonry, a castle or monastery, about 
which cluster the lowly huts of the re- 
tainers. 

Tennyson has been accused of ana- 
chronism, for peopling primitive wilds 
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with the ladies and gentlemen of a 
London drawing-room ; and criticized 
for the lack in his dramatis persone, 
of personality, the subtle distinction 
of shades of existence which is pre- 
eminently a feature of nineteenth cen 
tury literature. The atmosphere which 
hangs mistily over these forests and 
fens is not merely that of antiquity 
and romance; it is the mystery of a 
moral and spiritual world of higher 
thoughts, which is around us always 
if we wish to see it—a fairyland which 
Novalis says, ‘‘is everywhere and no- 
where.” The sphere of the epic poet 
lies in eternal truths; his characters are 
the human race-types which breathe and 
travel throughout time. Their modifi- 
cations of fashions, costume and thought 
are properly the material of the historian 
and novelist ; to the poet’s comprehensive 
vision, the individual is merged in the 
species: ‘‘The one remains; the many 
change and pass.” 

Reading the poems in their proper se- 
quence, from the first hint in ‘‘ Enid” of 
the queen’s sin, the gloom and desolation 
wrought by that sin deepen to the close 
of what may be called the universal 
human tragedy enacting itself around us 
every day in our lives. The Lancelots 
are everywhere, men of the world whose 
high principles of thought are overbal- 
anced by the demands of the senses and 
the needs of actual life, leading them 
aside from the pursuit of what they 
once felt to be the best, to follow wan- 
dering fires ; Elaine alway sits in the 
solitude of maidenhood, lonely, wrapped 
in fantasy, awaiting the lover who is to 
bear her to a new life and enlarge the 
boundary of her limited interests and 
hopes; men of spiritual insight forever 
undergo the stigma of the multitude as 
dreamers and visionaries, and see, with 
Arthur, the hopelessness of plans based 
upon the perfectibility of the human 
race. 

From the days of chivalry the Round 
Table has symbolized man’s longing for 
a better state of being. Malory says 
that ‘‘Merlin made the round table in 
token of the roundness of the world.” 
It is a memory of the earthly Paradise, 
existing before the fall of man, anda 
hope of the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace, a hope which is strong in 
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the glow of youth, fading before the 
material necessities of later years. 

In the legend of knightly faith shat- 
tered and of sin overthrowing the order 
of nobility, we see sadly our own retro- 
gression from that which was our stand- 
ard in the freshness of enthusiasm. This 
is the retrogression evidently typified in 
the poem, which begins with the crea- 
tion of a glorious galaxy of knights who 
were to remodel the world, and ends with 
the total overthrow and ruin of a king- 
dom through the indulgence of sinful 
passion. We feel the sadness of lost in- 
nocence from the opening when we ride 
with Lancelot and Guinevere, yet sinless, 
through the fair spring-time and blossom- 
ing trees, when 

Blue isles of heaven laughed between; 
And, far in forest deeps unseen, 


The topmost elm-tree gathered green 
From draughts of balmy air, 


to the death of the king in the wan 
moonlight by the ebbing sea, borne away 
by shrouded forms amid ‘‘a ery that 
shivered to the tingling stars,” a cry of 
despair for the lost illusions and hopes 
of youth. 

The regret which imbues the ‘‘ Idyls” is 
not only that of the non-fulfillment of per- 
sonal aspirations ; its mainspring lies deep 
in the heart of the times, and embodies 
the sincere emotion of one-half of think- 
ing Europe, who, standing on debatable 
ground amid the wrecks of old social sys- 
tems and beliefs, look fearfully into the 
future. To these, the traitors and hea- 
then who overcame Arthur in that ‘‘ last 
weird battle in the West” signify the dis- 
turbing forces at work in modern society, 
the savages whom we are raising among 
us to hasten the downfall of modern 
civilization, asthe hordes of outlying 
burbarians did that of Rome—a coming 
overthrow due to the decline of faith in 
that blameless King and Order of No- 
bility, of whom Arthur and his Round 
Table are but symbols. 

““The old order changes,” and no one 
can as yet prophesy with any certainty 
the nature of the change. To men of 
conservative views by birth and educa- 
tion, a class to which Tennyson belongs 
and with which we, in this country, have 
too little sympathy, change means an- 
archy, atheism, the destruction of the 
traditional beliefs of the past, and a 
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return to the godless and hopeless natu- 
ralism of the pagan saturnalia. 


Thus over all that shore, 
Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 
A dead hush fell; but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the north, and blew 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 


Rose, and the pale King glanced across the field 

Of battle: but no man was moving there; 

Nor any “ of Christian heard thereon, 

Nor yet of heathen; only the wan wave 

Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 

Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen, 

And shiver’d brands that once had fought with Rome; 
And, rolling far along the gloomy shores, 

The voice of days of old and days to be. 


ONLY A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


BY FRANCES 


SAMANTHA MOTE lived alone in a little 
gray house that clung to a large droop- 
ing elm-tree like an overgrown hornet’s 
nest. It stood on the principal street 
of the village, with the Baptist meeting- 
house on one side and the town hall on 
the other. Around the common, flour- 
ished trees that had been set out by the 
fathers of the town. Each man had se- 
lected his favorite tree, brought it from 
the woods with his own horses and oxen, 
and planted it with his own hands and 
shovel. One, who could afford to wait 
the eternal leisure of nature, brought an 
oak. Another, who was also in no 
feverish haste, brought an elm. Jacob 
Potter, the merriest man in the valley 
brought a weeping willow, and Deacon 
Dick, who never did anything by halves, 
brought, with four yoke of oxen anda 
great amount of hawing and geeing, a 
sturdy pine-tree that had wrestled with 
the winds of a score of winters already. 
He planted it firmly in the exact centre 
of the common, where it acted as stand- 
ard for a guide-board on which was 
painted the figure of an Indian aiming 
an arrow in the direction of Mason- 
Four-Corners, the nearest railroad depot. 

The fathers set out these trees, but the 
fathers, where are they? Look on the 
headstones in the white-fenced yard be- 
hind the church if you would see their 
names. They have vanished forever 
from the earth, but the leaves of the 
trees they planted still flutter in the sum- 
mer wind and keep their memory green. 

Samantha Mote had not always lived 
alone in the gray hornet’s nest. There 
was once a Mr. Mote, but he was of no 
particular use, except to keep a hat hang- 
ing on a peg in the kitchen. And now 
he had been long dead and gone—not 
forgotten, though; for, as his brother 
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Phineas often said, ‘‘I tell ’em Moses 
Mote has got as good a headstone as 
anybody in the North burying-ground.” 
But nobody missed him, not even his 
widow, who had used up his hat years 
ago on a scarecrow she had constructed 
in the vain hope of keeping the robins 
from her strawberry beds. 

So there, alone though never lonely, 
she and her gray cat, Mewdading, lived 
in the speck of a house, one knitting 
striped mittens and the other catching 
mice. But when there was sickness or 
death, or a wedding among her neigh- 
bors, a house to be cleaned, or any other 
extra work, the first step was to send for 
Samantha Mote, and she always came, 
ready and brisk and deft. 

“T don’t know what under the can- 
opy Millett would do without Samantha,” 
her neighbors used to say. In fact, 
Samantha took it into her head one day 
to go and visit her brother in the West; 
she was gone several months, and the 
village did not feel like itself until the 
smoke curled up again from the low 
chimney under the elm tree. 

‘‘Now S’manthy has got back, I ‘ll 
have the sewing society,” said Mrs. Dor- 
eas. ‘It did n’t seem so I could under- 
take the job alone!” 

‘““The same with me,” returned Mrs. 
Luke. ‘‘ But I surmise we shall have to 
wait till after S’manthy’s birthday party 
comes off. That ’s coming two weeks 
fr , ain’t it? Yes, tis.” 

Two weeks isn’t long to wait for a 
birthday party when one is no more a 
child, but a woman—and a farmer’s wife 
at that—with haying hardly over and 
harvesting fairly begun. Yet before the 
day had dawned a rumor floated about 
like the inarticulate voices of the summer 
insects, that trill and fife and fill the 
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air, coming nobody knows whence. A 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand had 
arisen on the horizon, and a man’s hand 
it was indeed. 

‘‘T surmise “tain’t all birthday with 
S’manthy,” said Mrs. Luke, with the air 
of asibyl. ‘‘ I’m knowing to her having 
letters come post-marked from somewhere 
out West, and it is a bonyfide fact that 
she is making her preparations. They 
say she met him out West, at her broth- 
er’s, likely. And what we are going to 
do if we lose S’manthy for good and all 
is more’n I know. But there! We 
do n’t oughter be selfish, neither.” 

And they were not—those good towns- 
folk. Putting aside all considerations 
of their own coming loss if the birth- 
day party proved to be a marriage feast, 
they went to work with much bustle 
and neighborly flutter, each to make 
ready some small gift of remembrance. 
Mrs. Luke ‘‘surmised that a soap-bag 
and cabbage-net and half a dozen knit 
dish-cloths and a dozen holders would 
come handy.” The widow Pew won- 
dered if she would n’t like a macramé- 
and-ribbon tidy for her best chair; and 
Mrs, Dorcas, whose heart was larger than 
even her capacious person, was satisfied 
with nothing less than a log-cabin bed- 
quilt pieced of scraps from all the fam- 
iliar gowns and bonnet ribbons that had 
been worn in Millett during the last 
quarter of a century. Even Jason Pew, 
the widow’s son, who had red hair and 
a feeble mind, whittled out a stirring- 
spoon from a branch of the apple tree 
that had watched for a hundred years 
over the well from which Mrs. Mote, 
her father before her, and his father be- 
fore him, had drawn water, and in whose 
cool depths they had kept butter and 
meat, let down by a strong cord, in dog- 
day weather. 

The days sped by till the eve of that 
set for the birthday party came. It 
was what Millett people called early 
candle-lighting, when a _ lumber-box 
wagon, painted green, with yellow thills, 
stopped before Mrs. Mote’s door, upon 
which somebody soon knocked with the 
handle of a whip. There was a happy 
creak to Mrs. Mote’s shoes, like the chirp 
of a particularly contented cricket, as 
she stepped briskly to answer the sum- 
mons. 
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“Why, Mr. Potter, you don’t say! 
Folks all well? Walk in. I am pleased 
to see you,” Mrs. Mote said when she 
had opened the door. 

“Yes, I got ‘round after awhile, but I 
can’t stop,” replied Mr. Potter, coming 
in however. ‘‘ Well, how is the party 
getting along? Is the birthday cake 
made yet, hey?” And he gave her a 
friendly and knowing nudge, handing 
her, at the same time, a folded paper. 
‘“This squares our accounts and a little 
over,” he continued. ‘* You know, do n’t 
you, that Priscilla has come with the 

She says 


children to make us a visit. 
to me: ‘Father,’ says she, giving me a 
dollar bill, *‘ put that in toward a birth- 
day present for Samanthy Mote,’ says 
she. So I looked ‘round and found a 
little specie to add, and here it is, with 
what I owe you, making ten dollars in 
all; and there's the best of good wishes 
along with it, says I.” 

“Thank you, kindly,” returned Mrs. 
Mote, whose shoes creaked still more 
cheerfully as she stepped off with the 
money to the high chest of drawers be- 
hind the kitchen door, ‘‘Mr. Potter, 
let me make you acquainted with Mr. 
McKim,” she said, as she came back. 

Mr. McKim, who had been sitting out 
of sight at the end of the chest, behind 
the door, now came forward. He was a 
stout man, dressed in gray, with a fat 
face and a low forehead, that was creased 
down the middle. He had some sort of 
nervous affection that caused an occa- 
sional one-sided shrug of his shoulders 
and a twitch of his head. But he hada 
sudden, cordial smile and a_ pleasant 
voice when he held out his hand and 
said: ‘‘ How do you do, sir? I am glad 
to know you, sir.” 

‘“He appeared,” said Mr. Potter, on 
his return home, “like one of our sort 
of folks—a commercial tourist he called 
himself—and I guess Samanthy is a-going 
to do well for herself.” 

‘‘ Better for herself than she is for us,” 
groaned Mrs. Potter. ‘‘I don’t see any- 
thing how in the world I am going to 
get along through killing-time and sau- 
sage-making, and all that, without Sa- 
manthy.” 

‘*O, now, mother, don’t you go to 
crossing Fox River till you get to it,” 
said her husband, whose cheerful spirit 
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even a sighing wife had not been able to 
dishearten. 

‘‘The birthday supper is to be in the 
town hall, isn’t it, father ?” asked Mrs. 
Priscilla, looking up from her work of 
feeding her youngest with bread and 
maple syrup. 

‘‘That’s the calculation,” he replied, 
fitting the boot-jack to his left boot. 
‘‘She wants us all to come and be on 
hand by two o’clock, punctual. I up 
and told her I thought two o’clock pooty 
early for supper, but she said supper was 
what she called it, early or no early. 
Not a smitcher of the cake has anybody 
put a spoon to but herself, and we know 
what Samanthy is for a cook when she 
lays herself out.” 

Mrs. Priscilla laughed, and Mrs. Pot- 
ter sighed, while Mr. Potter settled him- 
self, with his glasses on his nose and a 
candle in one hand, to read the weekly 
county paper. 

The next day was a pearl and sap- 
phire one. When Jason Pew rang the 
meeting-house bell for noon, everybody 
in Millett sat down to dinner, and when 
the dinner was eaten and the dishes 
washed, everybody started along the 
brown road that was bordered with 
golden-rod and the blue, blossoming 
chicory, to Mrs. Mote’s house, where the 
gray cat sat in the open door, as though 
her part was to receive the guests. 

Among the first to arrive were the 
Potters, but Mrs. Dorcas was already 
there, intent on lending a hand in any 
place where a hand was needed. 

“T want to know if you are here, 
Priscilla Potter, or Mis’ Allen, as I sup- 
pose I orter call you now! I can see’t 
you grow old as well as myself; but 
how do you do 2” said she, cheerfully. 

‘“Well, I’m middling. I can’t brag 
of very good health. I’ve had the doc- 
tor every day sence I’ve been here— 
every day. We’re always sick. Did 
you ever know of any of us coming 
home without being sick ? Aunt Car’line 
was to mother’s house about a month, 
and sick the whole living time. But as 
ma says, ‘there’s worse worries than 
sickness,’” returned Mrs. Priscilla, who 
had caught her mother’s way of flaunt- 
ing sickness and trouble like a banner, 
but had her father’s cheery heart and 
tones, after all. She spoke briskly and 


with a satisfied air as though ill health 
and the doctor were somewhat to be 
proud of. 

“Is that ‘Genie?’ pursued Mrs. Dor- 
cas. ‘‘ How he does grow !” 

‘*Yes, indeed; it don’t seem possible 
he’s my boy. I say, ‘where’s ’Genie ?” 
and when he comes he’s so tall’t I don’t 
hardly know him. But I’m his mother 
all the same; I don’t disown him at all,” 
replied Mrs. Priscilla, fondly. 

‘Well, having our children grow up 
and away from us is what we must 
all look forred to,” observed the widow 
Pew, in a tone of pious condolence. 
‘Some children is great comfort to their 
parents as they get older, and some aint. 
There is one time in life when you can 
take solid comfort if they are well: that’s 
from three year old to ten year old. 
Though, so far, I haint nothin’ to com- 
plain of, myself. My Jason haint never 
give me no anxiety sence the day he 
was born, nor my Ann Maria neither. 
There goes my Ann Maria now. She’s 
to be the one to wash the dishes over to 
the hall after the supper. The girls that 
has the work of serving-up in charge 
said they wouldn’t put every part on 
one, but I’m sure my Ann Maria would 
admire to help wait. They haint nary 
one of you heerd, I s’pose, where S’man- 
thy expects to make it her home ?” 

‘‘T surmise where she always has; why 
not? We could n’t do no ways without 
S’manthy here to Millett,” returned Mrs. 
Luke, still holding on to the transparent 
fiction of only a birthday party. 

While the neighbors, sitting around 
the four sides of the best room, in their 
best gowns, thus chatted in little asides, 
Mrs. Mote, in a new pongee that ‘‘set 
as slick as a mitten,” as Mrs. Dorcas ob- 
served, and matched well her dancing 
curls, stepped in and out among them 
with a satisfied tilt to her chin and a 
beaming smile that lit up her thin feat- 
ures like the morning star. 

But the smart little Connecticut clock 
signaled for the hour, and then struck 
two in relentless haste, with a long vibra- 
tion that sounded through the sudden 
hush like the tolling of a bell. Two 
o’clock was the hour appointed for the 
supper, but if there was really to be a 
wedding before or after it, where was 
the bridegroom ? 
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After a few minutes of ominous si- 
lence, Mr. Potter asked, ‘‘ Where is that 
commercial tourist—Mr. McKim, I be- 
lieve you called his name—who has been 
stopping with you for a week back, Mis’ 
Mote? He seemed to be quite a folks- 
able man, what I see of him.” 

‘‘He drove over to the Corners to 
fetch his brother, this morning. It is 
about time they were here. Train gets 
in, let’s see, not far from one o'clock, 
aint it?” returned Mrs. Mote, with a 
manner that was almost over-easy, al- 
though her chin had dropped a little. 

‘* Half arter twelve,” said Jason Pew, 
from the door-step, where he sat with 
Mewdading on his shoulder ; and then 
there fell another silence yet more omi- 
nous. 

‘‘T hope nothing haint happened,” 
sighed Mrs. Potter, presently. ‘‘ What 
horse did he have ?” 

‘*The cap’n’s old horse,” replied Mrs. 
Mote, reassuringly. ‘‘ He is a safe crit- 
ter.” 

‘“What! The old horse of all? The 
one the old cap’n used to drive twenty- 
five years ago? Why, he is a dreadful 
stumbler; didn’t you know that? He’s 
blind of one eye, too. I don’t call him 
at all safe,” returned Mrs. Potter, bod- 
ingly. 

‘*O, no, not that one. The one they 
call Sam’s colt, though that colt is all 
of twenty if he's a day,” said Mrs. Mote, 
casting a furtive eye in the direction in- 
dicated by the Indian’s arrow on the 
guide-board. 

The road stretched dull and empty up 
the long hill on its way to Mason-Four- 
Corners. Tick-er, tick-er, tick-er, tick, 
said the clock, as though in a hurry 
to have it over. Quarter past two; half 
past two; a quarter to three; three 
o'clock! and not so much dust stirring 
on the road as a flock of chickens would 
raise. 

‘*T guess whether or no I had n't bet- 
ter tackle up and drive over to the Cor- 
ners and see what’s up,” said Phineas 
Mote, brother of the late Moses. 

‘‘Maybe you’d better,” returned his 
sister-in-law, looking relieved. ‘‘ What 
keeps ’em so I can’t imagine, unless 
there’s been an accident to the cars.” 

‘*You’d better take my team that’s 
already hitched up,” suggested Mr. Potter. 





‘‘“Wall, if you say so I’m agreeable 
and I’m obleeged to ye,” returned Phin- 
eas Mote. 

A sharp crunch was soon heard as the 
wagon was backed out from the meet- 
ing-house shed and turned around; then 
the clatter of the departing vehicle, till 


Faint from farther distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoofs. 


Then the suspended conversation began 
again. 

‘“Why didn’t you ever get out to see 
us?” asked Mrs. Dorcas of Mrs. Potter. 
‘‘Tf you can’t get Mr. Potter to come, 
come alone. I shall be there and you’ll 
be there, and we shall be a whole team. 
I often think how nice it makes it for 
you to have Priscilla where she can 
come home so often, and, now while she 
is there to look after grandma’am you 
come out and make me a real, old-fash- 
ioned visit. It’lldo her good, won’t it, 
Priscilla‘—Mrs. Allen, I should say— 
and Ill make her enjoy herself.” 

‘*T wish mother would get out more,” 
returned Mrs. Priscilla, ‘‘I’ll do my 
best to start her, but you know, Mrs. 
Dorcas, how it is with my mother and 
all the other Adamses; they are no 
hands to go. They think the world will 
stop if they leave hold for a minute. I 
tell Ma, things went along somehow be- 
fore she was born, and they will after 
she dies, and she might give them a lit- 
tle leeway long enough to take one good, 
long breath; but that aint mother.” 

‘* Well, I surmise there’s worse things 
than staying to home and keeping up 
with the work,” said Mrs. Luke, who 
looked upon a person that deliberately 
sat down to read a book when she might 
be tearing calico in strips and sewing 
it together again, as guilty of wasting 
time in a sinful manner. 

‘*That is so,” assented Mrs. Priscilla, 
‘but I think mother’ would enjoy her 
health better if she got out more.” 

‘‘T don’t know about that. Trouble 
enough comes, according to my experi- 
ence, without going out to meet it,” said 
Mrs. Potter, dismally. 

‘“The Adamses are all great stay-at- 
homes,” put in Mr. Potter. ‘‘ Mother 
thinks that if the first one of the name 
had n’t done so much tramping about it 
would a’ been better for his posterity.” 
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This was such a weather-beaten joke 
of Mr. Potter’s—this or something simi- 
lar—on his wife’s family name, that on- 
ly the more polite or generous hearers 
took the trouble to laugh, while the wid- 
ow Pew opportunely remarked that she 
‘‘euessed Mrs. Mote thought folks went 
away sometimes to meet good luck, te- 
he-he.” 

Mrs. Mote was spared the awkward- 
ness of replying, as the widow went 
on: ‘‘ There is my Jason now, coming as 
fast as he can leg it. He’s been up 
Blindman’s lane to watch for the team. 

By the time Jason had reached the 
common he called out, as he stood un- 
der the weeping willow, ‘‘ Phineas hain’t 
fetched nobody.” 

‘* We did n’t expect he was a going to. 
Of course he hasn't, you goose. Some- 
one would have to drive back Sam’s 
colt,” said Mrs. Dorcas, in a tone of 
cheerful confidence. 

Then the rattle and whirl of wheels 
was heard, the guests delicately remain- 
ing seated, only Mr. Potter followed 
Mrs. Mote out to the messenger. 

‘*Wa-al, I hain’t got no great news 
for ye, ’Manthy,” said her brother-in- 
law. ‘‘The station agent he tells me 
he sold a ticket for Chicago to a man 
answering the description, and Amos 
Chew, as it happens, was there to wel- 
come some of his friends off, and he says 
he see him get aboard the train and go. 
There can’t be no mistake, for the feller 
is easy described.” 

‘*Mebbe he got a despatch that called 
him off sudden,” suggested Mr. Potter. 

‘“No, he didn’t, nuther. I asked 
about that in particular. He has just 
got, and that’s all there is about it,” in- 
sisted the bearer of tidings. 

“T don’t understand it. He owned 
up to me that he was short and looking 
for money that had n't come, so I don’t 
see how he could buy a ticket to Chi- 
cago,” began Mrs. Mote. Then she went 
hastily into the house and soon came 
back looking, as Mr. Potter observed, 
‘‘as sickly as a potater grown in the 
suller.” 

‘“You noticed where I put that mon- 
ey last night, did n’t you?” she said in 
a hushed voice. ‘‘It’s gone, hide and 
hair. I have n't moved it, and Mewdad- 
ing has n’t, and there has been only one 
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other person in the house. What do 
you make of that ?” 

‘‘The mean old sneezicks!” exclaimed 
Mr. Potter. ‘‘ Your fine commercial 
gent has started on another tower, and 
what I say is this: good riddance to bad 
rubbage, and you are well quit of him, 
says I.” 

Jason,” said Mrs. Mote, turning sharp- 
ly around, ‘‘why don’t you call the 
folks? Victuals is ready and it is time 
they was eat.” 

Jason chuckled. <A call to make a 
noise or to come to supper was never 
amiss to him, and directly the Baptist 
bell was standing on its head in wild 
abandon of joy, and tumbling about as 
tumultuously as though there could be 
nothing nierrier than a birthday supper. 

At the first note the minister and his 
wife, an elderly, precise pair, stepped out 
of the parsonage on the other side of the 
meeting-house, with an air of having 
the dignity of all the clergy to support. 
At the same moment, on the other side 
of the common, from a handsome brick 
house with high white pillars, by far 
the most stylish in Millett, Dr. Pidgeon 
and his daughter came and joined the 
little tangle of guests who were now tak- 
ing their way to the house of feasting. 
The fragrance of tea and coffee came 
out to meet them with its welcome and 
‘“ What-cheer” — like the Indian on 
‘Slate Rock” at the approach of Roger 
Williams, with the State of Rhode Isl- 
and in one hand, and Providence Plan- 
tations in the other—and when they 
entered they saw a beautiful as well as 
toothsome sight. The hall was festooned 
with wild clematis, each loop fastened 
by a sunflower. Sprays of sumach 
leaves, red with the warm blood of the 
summer's heart, framed in each window. 
Huge balls made from the blossoms of 
golden rod were suspended from the 
kerosene lamp hanging in the center of 
the room over the long table that was 
set with two ends like a gigantic I. 

Though Mrs. Mote had insisted on mak- 
ing all her own cake, she had not re- 
fused the generous gifts of meat that 
had been furnished by her friends. A 
roasted pig with a bunch of dahlias 
in his mouth stood in the middle of the 
table; and, by Mrs. Dorcas’s complacent 
smile, it was easy to guess whose sweet 
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apples and sour milk had fattened him. 
Chickens that had crowed their last in 
Mrs. Potter’s farmyard, Mrs. Luke’s big- 
gest turkey, and numberless slices of ham 
and tongue and lamb and beef kept it in 
countenance. At one side of the roast 
pig was an old china punch-bowl full 
of chicken salad which was made by Dr. 
Pidgeon’s daughter Patience. What dis- 
appointment could cast gloom over such 
fare as this! The grim lines faded even 
from Mrs. Potter’s pensive features when 
Dr. Pidgeon asked if she fed her chick- 
ens on sugar-candy that made them so 
sweet. 

Indeed nobody could look melancholy 
without a very good excuse, where Dr. 
Pidgeon was. In the first place, he knew 
every man, woman and child in Millett, 
and had known all who were twenty-five 
years old or younger since the hour of 
their birth. He was acquainted with 
everybody’s skeleton in the closet, and 
knew where the key of the closet was 
kept. But he knew how to say the word 
that should give a turn of humor to any 
experience, and he could always give an 
impression that there was a good deal of 
comfort in this old world after all, and 
if only everybody was like you, there 
would not be much left to be desired. 

As the guests had been invited only to 
a birthday supper, there was nothing to 
explain or take back. Mrs. Mote sat in 
the seat of honor, with the minister on 
one side and the doctor on the other, 
serving the salad, slicing the pig and 
blandly accepting all congratulations. 
Only when one came upon her suddenly 
there was a suspicious tightness about the 
mouth and drooping of the eyes. 

‘*S’manthy did have the slickest supper 
that was ever e’t in the town of Millett, 
and she carried it off well too,” said Mrs. 
Doreas. ‘‘She come and ast me about 
the s’ciety; said if I wanted to have it 
next week she’d hold herself ready to 
help us. She’s got spunk of her own, 
S’manthy has, but it seems good, come to 
think, that we haint got to lose her out 
of Millett after all.” 

The days doubled themselves up into 
weeks, and a month had rolled by since, 
positively, the last appearance of the com- 
mercial tourist in Millett, when, one even- 
ing, as Mrs. Mote and Mewdading sat 
before the open fire, the one knitting a 


pair of mittens for "Genie Allen, and the 
other purring and winking sleepily at 
the blaze, a step sounded upon the door 
stone, a step that seemed to have some- 
thing inspiring and helpful in it. 

‘*Mew!” remarked her darling. 

‘“Yes, so it is,” returned Mrs. Mote. 
‘‘That is the doctor. I wonder who is 
sick now. Well, who is it this time?” 
she asked when she had opened the 
door. 

‘“*T, to be sure! Whom do you think?” 
replied Dr. Pidgeon. 

‘“Yes, yes, I know that, but I thought 
likely there was a case of sickness and 
they ’d sent by you to fetch me.” 

‘*No, there is an uncommon state of 
health now in Millett. If this keeps on 
I shall have to take to blacksmithing,” 
said the doctor, picking up Mewdading. 
‘*Did you know, old fellow, you are the 
handsomest cat in town?” he went on, 
stroking her tiger stripes till the cat 
purred aloud in delight. ‘‘No, Saman- 
tha,” he resumed, ‘‘it is not a case of 
nursing this time, but something quite as 
important. Perhaps you have suspected, 
and perhaps you have not, that my 
daughter Patience and that young Pous- 
land who studied with me, are very much 
attached to each other. They have n’t 
made it public, but they are engaged and 
nothing stands in the way of their mar- 
riage but my good girl’s unwillingness 
to leave me. Just now, Pousland has 
received a very good hospital appoint- 
ment, and, as I tell them, he has waited 
till having lost his patience he wants 
mine. I don’t like to feel myself such an 
old marplot, but Patience will consent 
to leave me only on a certain condition. 
She knows but one person who, she 
thinks, can take as good care of me as her- 
self. Pussy, can you guess who that is?” 

‘*Mew,” said the cat. 

“Right you are, puss. It is your mis- 
tress, and if she consents I will speak to 
Elder Munson this very night and it will 
not be many days before you shall have 
all the wedding cake you can eat. How 
is that, Samantha? I and Patience and 
puss on one side count up a heavy total, 
and you will make us all very happy if 
you will come over to the majority.” 

Samantha’s curls seemed to be curlier 
than ever as they fluttered to and fro, 
and her face grew as red as a rose. 
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‘‘This is very unexpected to me. I 
consider you do me a great honor and I 
hardly know what to say,” she began. 

‘‘Let me tell you then,” interposed 
the doctor, with great earnestness. ‘‘Say 
“Wes. 

‘*But, Doctor, I ought to confess to 
you what a fool I’ve been making of 
myself. Seems’s if I must have lost 
my reason or I should have known bet- 
ter than to be so cajoled by nigh-about a 
stranger sa 

Dr. Pidgeon interrupted her again. 
‘*Don't say a word about that,” said he, 
‘“‘T feel grateful to that stranger, for I 
hadn't thought of you as a marrying 
woman till that birthday party opened 
my eyes to what I might have lost. So, 
as I was about saying, Dr. Pousland must 
go in two weeks to his new post, and it 
would be a great satisfaction to Patience 
and to me if we could get our wedding 
out of the way in time to prepare for 
hers, and to give her a good one.” 
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Samantha Mote had long considered 
the convenience of other people instead 
of her own, and having such an impera- 
tive and sudden call as this, she did not 
stop to object or parley. The very next 
Sunday she ‘‘ came out bride,” and sat at 
the head of Dr. Pidgeon’s pew as serene 
and dignified as though it had been her 
seat by birthright. 

‘If Smanthy don’t have the luck!” 
exclaimed the widow Pew. ‘‘To live in 
that grand house and fat kitchen and go 
to meeting and home again, with no one 
to say ‘Why do yeso?’!” 

“It ain *t a match I should hev looked 
for, but she ‘ll make the old doctor a good 
wife, S’manthy will,” returned Mrs. Dor- 
cas. ‘‘ And though we shan’t feel free 
no more to call on her as we hev done to 
help us out with our pinches, yet it is 
happyfying to reflect that, after all is 
said and done, Millett hain’t got to do 
without Mis’ Pidgeon, as I suppose I must 
call her now.” 
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BY JULIAN 

Ir seems a matter of course that people 
should write poetry, or verses at any rate. 
We accept with resignation, and without 
surprise, the neatly-printed, prettily-bound 
volumes that year by year, month by month 

-ind almost day by day—come from the 
press. Yet I would like to know whether, 
supposing America had begun its existence 
and reached its present height of civilization 
and prosperity without being aware that such 
a thing as poetry had ever come into being— 
whether, I say, we should in that case have 
invented it for ourselves. 

It appears improbable, on the face of it. 
We are told that poetry was the earliest 
speech of human beings—that is, that they 
spoke not only figuratively (for that mat- 
ter, all language is essentially figurative) but 
rhythmically as well; and doubtless the emo- 
tional element entered into early speech to 
an extent hardly conceivable in this ration- 
alage. We also notice a sort of sing-song 
intonation in the utterance of savage nations, 
and of ignorant people, at the present day. 
As for rhymes, children of from four to ten 
years of age are continually manufacturing 
them—even, perhaps, in Boston. But we— 
the mass of civilized and educated Ameri- 
cans—are not pre-Adamite, nor savage, nor 
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ignorant, nor infantile: we are everything 
that, according to history and analogy, a 
poetry-producing people should not be. 
Nevertheless, the aforesaid neat and pretty 
volumes continue to appear. 

Is it all a ‘‘fake’’? to use a most vulgar 
and expressive modern colloquialism. Is 
genuine poetry-—are sincere poets—no longer 
possible? Is poetry compatible with science 
and business and sociology—or, rather, are 
these things inchoate poetry, only awaiting 
the touch of the magician to crystallize into 
immortal hexameters? Certainly, the famil- 
iar demand that poetry shall be ‘‘ original” 
has some justification. The great body of 
contemporary verse is nothing but imitation 
and echoes, and the more remote the models 
imitated, the better, as a rule, is the poetry 
adjudged to be. There are such people as 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Austin 
Dobson—and it would be easy to name an 
equal or greater number of persons of Amer- 
ican birth and breeding—who are presenting 
us with a perennial supply of ballads, trio- 
lets, sonnets, and I know not what other 
curiously-named and abstrusely-rhymed poet- 
ical scraps, which are obviously and, indeed, 
confessedly mere reproductions of antique 
forms, that came into existence some hun- 
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dreds of years ago, when the world was in 
a condition of advancement much behind 
the present. The new wine of these gentle- 
men is poured into old phials; and even the 
wine is not always new, and when it is new, 
it can scarcely be deemed better than the 
old. It is all a pretty affectation, in short. 
It represents nothing real, in life, feeling or 
belief. Then there are more serious poets, 
who mingle a more or less fanciful and mys- 
tical philosophy with religious speculations ; 
and they, too, have their prototypes, in 
Dante and elsewhere. We have poets, again, 
who are prepared to put anything into rhyme, 
and who often produce very poetical effects : 
but analysis generally shows that the poetry 
does not get beyond the words and forms: 
the ideas are good prose, out for a masquer- 
ade. We are seduced by them while we 
are still young, and liable to fallin love; but 
when we have become old enough to find 
out what life actually means, we no longer 
find it embodied in current verse: and we in- 
sensibly and invariably get to regard poetry 
as a toy—graceful and pretty, but unsub- 
stantial, the fruit of sentiment and fancy, 
but not of action and experience. A man 
who gives himself up to poetry nowadays is 
regarded by the average sense of the com- 
munity as unpractical and a little absurd. 
Yet poetry is either the best thing in the 
world, or it is nothing. Religion and poetry 
are in the highest sense identical, and the 
Bible is the great poem of all time. Is it 
because religion has became a mere thing 
of forms and traditions and ‘‘livings ” and 
church steeples and impotent resentment 
against Darwinism, that poetry is losing 
honor and influence ? 

As for the poets themselves, they, to some 
extent, accept the popular opinion about their 
profession, and intimate, in sober, uninspired 
moments, that they do not take themselves 
quite seriously. This is bad enough; but 
the case of those who do take themselves 
seriously is worse. Both alike are apt rather 
to overdo imagination and sentiment in their 
work. Their poems are like after-dinner 
speeches; we feel that their authors would 
hardly stand to all they had said, in the cold 
calm of the next morning. Itis overstrained, 
overemphasized, hysteric. It does not fallin 
with or interpret the spirit of the age. The 
question is, whether the spirit of the age is 
susceptible of poetic representation or inter- 
pretation. If it be so, the fault evidently lies 
at the door of the poets, they are not up to 
their work. If, on the other hand, life as 
we know it cannot be made into poetry, then 
the sooner we recognize the fact, and cease to 
string unavailing rhymes together, the better 
for all concerned. 

Coincidently withthe decadence of poetry, 
another phase of the human mind has put 


itself forward with marked emphasis; and 
that is what we callhumor. Humor, in fact, 
is one of the most resolute and dreaded 
enemies of the modern poet. The humorist 
will take a poem, and put it in such a light 
that we begin to see something ludicrous or 
affected in what was till now beautiful and 
profound. Of course, the humor that does 
this is a humor not of the larger sort; it is 
the cheap humor of parody and ridicule, the 
humor of literal interpretations and grotesque 
comparisons, such as is rife just now in this 
country. When we wish to express our ad- 
miration of it, we call it the humor of com- 
mon sense; it is at any rate ‘‘common” in so 
far as it is easily come by, and is low and ma- 
terial inits pointof view. But nothing exists 
without a cause, and the cause of this humor is 
the hypocrisy, humbug and pretence which 
characterize so much of our social and moral 
and intellectual behavior, and which it is the 
end and aim of our ‘‘humorists” to show up 
and discredit. Having tasted this legitimate 
blood, it is very natural that they should 
look around for more victims to slaughter, 
and should occasionally murder something 
which might expediently have been spared. 
They are like the French Revolution, which 
was a wholesome transaction in the main, but 
which caused pain and suffering to a great 
number of excellent people, and, indeed, left 
most of the villains, including the Revolu- 
tionists themselves, unguillotined. As for 
humor in the higher sense, it is not, or ought 
not to be, incompatible with the highest 
poetry; for it is itself one of the highest 
endowments of man, Carlyle defined it as 
taking up the littleness of life and saturating 
it with what is sublime. That isa definition 
which not only describes one aspect of humor, 
but much of the best poetry as well. But 
Carlyle goes on to say that humor is also con- 
cerned to bring down the good in life and 
show its kinship to what is petty. That is 
seldom or never the function of good poetry, 
which should exalt, stimulate, ennoble but 
never humiliate; it should aim rather to make 
man recognize the potential sublimity and 
beauty of human life, than the actual triviality 
and baseness of his own individual life. He 
may draw inferences from the potential to the 
actual if he will, but it is not the business of 
poetry to state them. 

The greatest poets—the world poets 
Homer, Shakespe ‘e, even Dante—neverthe- 
less, were humoriscs of the noble kind; and 
it seems to me that Milton would have done 
well to smile a little occasionally in his con- 
templations of Hell, Heaven and Paradise. 
He developed one side of the poetic nature 
to the exclusion of the other. He is sublime; 
at times he is harsh in his sublimity; but 
whenever he is not sublime, he is dull, All 
Shakespeare’s conceptions, on the other hand, 
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are bathed in an exquisite atmosphere of 
humor; though we must except such produc- 
tions as ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and ‘‘ Lucrece,” 
which are not properly Shakesperean at all. 
There is a fine grim humor in Dante’s recog- 
nition of his acquaintances in painful predica- 
ments in the other world. To speak of our own 
times, Byron and Browning are humorists, and 
Shelley and Tennyson are not. All four are, 
when at their best, genuine poets ; but possibly 
the best of Browning and Byron has less to 
fear from time than the best of the two others. 

However, to come back to what we were 
saying, humor seems to accord better with 
our present attitude towards life than poetry 
does. The humorists certainly make more 
money than the poets. This is a coarse and 
brutal test, but it means popularity, the ap- 
proval of the spirit of the age. We are scien- 
tific, and science does not object to quips 
and cranks, especially when they are directed 
against religious, spiritual or transcendental 
tenets. The latter, on the contrary, cannot 
endure being laughed at, with equanimity. 
And, disguise it how we may, this is a sign 
of weakness—not necessarily in true religious, 
spiritual or transcendental philosophy, but in 
what just now passes for those philosophies 
among us. Laughter may be the expression 
of a contemptible as well as a contemptuous 
feeling; but so much the more ought it to be 
impotent against whatever is secure in its 
own strength and value. 

By an odd anomaly, although the fashion- 
able doctrines of agnosticism, materialism 
and realism must, in their logical conclu- 
sion, exclude all possibility of poetry, or of 
art of any kind for that matter, we never- 
theless find some of the most conspicuous 
of modern poets mourning over or celebrat- 
ing the praises of pessimism and annihila- 
tion. But this is affectation of the rankest 
and most inexcusable sort. Either these 


poetic mourners and celebrators are agnos- 
tics and pessimists, or they are not. In the 


former case, they have no business to make 
a theme of what never did or can exist; and 
in the latter case, they are no better than the 
green-goods men, who make a living out 
of bricks and sawdust—by pretending that 
nothing is something. But this only shows 
what poetry is coming to. It is of a piece 
with the esthetic and decorative craze—it 
must be graceful, harmonious, sensuous and 
fashionable. Our poet flings a hot-house 
flower down on the drawing-room table; if 
he flung his bleeding and palpitating heart 
down there, the ladies would faint and the 
gentlemen would kick him out. The surface 
of emotion and passion must be titillated, but 
the awful springs thereof must on no account 
be meddled with. As our life is, so shall our 
poetry be. 

And yet, is it our life—this polished, suave, 
serene, graceful, plausible dance of ‘‘ society’” 
existence? I doubt it. There are terrible 
things beneath the grinning mask, and ter- 
rible things to be said about them. There 
are beautiful and sublime things, too, but 
such as are scarcely to be uttered in tripping 
measures and musical rhymes. The coming 
poet will have to possess heroism to write 
what is in him; and though his verses limp, 
his meaning must stalk gigantic. Religion 
and science must mingle as warpand woof in 
his garment. He must blink nothing, belie 
nothing, compromise nothing. He must tell 
us something proper to the time, that we have 
never heard before. He must not write about 
things; he must write the thing itself. He 
need not bea student of what poets have done 
in the past, but he must make heaven rhyme 
with earth, God with man, good with evil. 
We have had nearly enough drawing-room 
poetry ; let us now have poetry that will make 
us forget drawing-rooms, 
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Nort long ago a comic paper gave a good il- 
lustration of the impatience of the rising gen- 
eration for the stories that old men have to tell : 
a graybeard is relating how a deep pond 

valled ‘* the Collect’ once occupied a large 
space in what is now the neighborhood of New 
York’s city prison; his companions are rising 
from the table and calling for their hats and 
overcoats. On reading the title ‘‘ Harvard 
Reminiscences” (Ticknor & Co.), we ac- 
knowledge to having felt a longing desire to 
escape a similar infliction. But this would 
have been great injustice toa very entertaining 
volume. Its author, the Rev. Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody, undertakes to give sketches of the 
college officers whose names have appeared 


with his own in annual catalogues during a 
period of sixty years. The plan of the work re- 
quires some biographical details of each person 
named, and these, of course, cannot always 
be interesting to other than personal friends ; 
but many of the sketches bristle with quaint 
description and lively anecdote. Most stories 
of college life tell of students outwitting pro- 
fessors; Dr. Peabody more frequently recalls 
instances of an opposite result. 

The anecdotes are, however, always illus- 
trative of the character of the actors; thus 
there is given the sole instance in which the 
author ever saw Felton (Professor of Greek, 
afterward President) thoroughly angry. Fel- 
ton had written an article for The American 
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Monthly Review; the proof came to him with 
‘* Froth” written on the margin against the 
most ambitious sentence in the copy. Fero- 
cious at what he supposed to be a criticism 
by some compositor, Felton went to the print- 
er to complain of the insult. ‘‘ The explana- 
tion was promptly and satisfactorily given. 
At precisely that point the work had been 
passed over to a compositor named Frothing- 
ham.” The incident recalls to us a recent 
experience. Proofs sent to the author of an 
article in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE were 
returned by him with a wrathful note, saying, 
“‘T see you have marked ‘cut’ in several 
places: I protest against such mutilation; it 
would be outrageous.” In this case the ob- 
jectionable word was merely meant to indicate 
where illustrations (wood-cuts) would be in- 
serted in the text. 

One of the charming features of these 
‘* Reminiscences” is that they largely serve to 
convey the author’s own estimates and obser- 
vations. For instance, a foot-note says: ‘‘ The 
timbre of Mr. Everett’s voice resembled very 
closely that of the bells which have in their 
metal the largest proportion of silver. Sev- 
eral years ago, in listening to the bells of 
Moscow which have a maximum of silver, and 
are kept ringing a large part of the time, 
I was perpetually reminded of Mr. Everett’s 
oratory. 


Even with those to whom the study of his- 
tory is an unalloyed pleasure, the time and 
opportunity for pursuing it cannot always be 
secured. To the great mass of intelligent 
people the perusal of a compendious history 
is well-nigh impossible. Abstracts, resumés, 
brief essays, epitomes, these are all that a 
busy age can find time to read. Recognizing 
this fact, and perhaps also doubting the skill 
with which some future compiler might at- 
tempt to condense his longer work, Mr. Ban- 
croft has performed the procrustean service 
himself, and produced a‘‘ Popular History of 
the Mexican People” (The History Company, 
San Francisco: F. M. Derby, Agent, New 
York), which gives the essence of six volumes 
in one. 

Considering the limits which such an ab- 
stract compels, more space has been given 
than would be hoped for, to a very interest- 
ing account of the periods preceding the 
Spanish conquest. Beginning as far back as 
the 6th or 7th century of our era, the author 
is enabled to rescue from oblivion the rise and 
fall of the Toltec empire, and to present it in 
a form that at least has the semblance of his- 
tory, though some of its most striking epi- 
sodes involve supernatural machinery. But, 
as he most justly remarks, ‘‘ The traditions 
of primitive peoples are a mixture of truth 
and error; they are partly history and partly 
mythology. There never was a myth without 
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a meaning, or a tradition without some ele- 
ment of truth.” 

Essays on Mexican antiquities can be count- 
ed by the hundred, but most of them are 
colored each by the particular theory to which 
its writer has committed himself: one wishes 
to prove that the lost tribes of Israel migrated 
to the New World; another that Egypt was 
mother of all civilization; athird that the lost 
island of Atlantis furnished the pioneers; a 
fourth that they were descendants of a pri- 
meval race that inhabited the Arctic circle 
and was driven southward in the long ages 
by the shifting of the earth’s axis, the grow- 
ing polar ice-cap and the resistless advancing 
glacier. Mr. Bancroft gives merely the facts, 
so far as known, concerning the ancient 
inhabitants of Mexico—their religion, their 
customs, their laws and their history—and 
his book is embellished with numerous illus- 
trations of the relics which attest their phase 
of civilization ; and though the account is 
concise, it is entertaining. 

The skill of this author in condensation is 
admirably shown in an outline of Spanish bis- 
tory preceding the Conquest, presenting in 
three pages a sketch that covers twenty cent- 
uries. The story of the Conquest is sufficient 
in detail to recall at once the heartless cruelty 
and the dauntless courage of Cortes and his 
horde of adventurers. The period of Spanish 
rule—nearly three centuries—is well repre- 
sented, giving a notion of the state of society, 
the characteristics of the people, and their 
advances in prosperity. With the story of 
the revolution that freed the Mexicans from 
the yoke of the Spaniard, Mr. Bancroft is less 
fortunate, and it is not made clear how this 
was effected peacefully through Iturbide’s 


- leadership after the patriot armies had been 


vanquished in the field. 

As to our own war with Mexico, we are 
told ‘‘That the government of the United 
States was in the wrong is the verdict of all 
civilized nations, and is admitted by all fair- 
minded American citizens.” 

The saddest chapter of recent history, end- 
ing in the death of Maximilian, is chiefly cut 
down to mere detail of events. Readers of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE will find, in its 
present and coming numbers, that story told 
with more explicit justice to the unhappy 
victim of Louis Napoleon's ambition. 


‘Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop.” By 
L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. (Lee & Shepard.) 
This is a desultory series of essays collected 
from the author’s contribution to educational 
papers, and strung together to make a book. 
Most teachers can read it without receiving 
much injury, and a few may even be bene- 
fited by it. There is, however, but little in 
it that is new or important. The author evi- 
dently aims to help on the so-called ‘‘ New 
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Departure in Education,” and after a little 
hair-splitting discussion of a phrase (‘‘impart- 
ing knowledge”) which does not please him, 
although he fully understands the sense in 
which it is used, he proceeds in his attempt 
‘to impart knowledge” of how to teach by 
the same methods of instruction that he 
afterward condemns. Now, our public school 
system may be far from perfect, but it cer- 
tainly is not totally bad. Our methods and 
text-books undoubtedly can be improved, but 
results speak in favor of the average teacher 
and of the general plan, more strongly than 
any theory can disprove. 

The author’s enthusiasm over the school 
where he received instruction is pardonable. 
The writer has a like belief in the system 
pursued in ‘‘ the old red school-house”’ where 
he obtained the rudiments of learning, and 
doubtless many who read this have a similar 
feeling of regard for a favorite teacher. 

The author advocates physical punishment 
for two causes: First, where a flagrant case 
of cruelty, either to animals or human beings, 
is to be dealt with, because bodily pain is the 
proper remedy in that case (the logic of the 
because is not apparent) ; and second, in case of 
open and violent resistance to authority. He 
condemns the marking system, and all sys- 
tems of reward or punishments to make 
pupils study, and quotes with approval such 
phrases as ‘‘competition [in school] is a 
curse,” ‘‘competition is immoral,” etc. 
Really, competition is a necessity. The boys 
have it on the playground, and find it nat- 
ural and helpful; when they are graduated 
into business it meets them on every hand. 
The author mistakes the abuse of many feat- 
ures in the system he assails, for radical 
defects in the plan. In his talks on How to 
Teach, Fractions, Spelling, Geography, etc., 
he adds nothing of much value to the say- 
ings of his predecessors. 


Dr. Abram Coles, of Scotch Plains, has 
published, through D. Appleton & Co., a 
new metrical version of the Psalms. While 
he has retained to a good degree the full 
meaning of the Hebrew verse, the great 
value of this book lies in the introduction, 
which contains a valuable summary of the 
character of the Psalms; an _ interesting 
sketch of the French, English and Scotch 
metrical versions of them, and finally, a valu- 
able series of explanatory notes, both histori- 
cal and critical. 


‘The World’s Verdict” (Ticknor & Co.) 
is a very readable novel. A worldly mother 
(who, through an honest desire to benefit her 
daughter, endeavors in every way to hinder a 
love-match), a generally yielding father whose 
latent firmness was brought out by his daugh- 
ter’s necessities, a lovely girl, a poor but 
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talented lover, with the usual accessories of 
an American family abroad, friends, villains, 
etc., make up the characters. While there 
is no philosophical discussion or presentation 
of any great question, such as might be ex- 
pected from the title, the story is told in an 
easy, pleasant manner, and sustains the in- 
terest to the end. The name of the author 
(Mark Hopkins, Jr.) recalls one famous for 
his profound scholarship and practical wis- 
dom. Mark Hopkins, as professor, presi- 
dent of Williams College, thinker, lecturer, 
writer, has left a record his son may well be 
proud of. The son shows touches of the 
father’s genius, and the world will gladly 
record its verdict in his favor. 


‘*Shakespeare and the Bible,” by G. Q. 
Colton (Thomas R. Knox & Co.) This little 
volume is a curious addition to Shakesperean 
literature. It is an endeavor toshow not only 
the close acquaintance of the poet with the 
sacred volume, but that all his religious con- 
ceptions and sentiments are in consonance 
with and presumably derived from scriptural 
sources. The book will serve a good purpose 
if it effects the hope of its author, to stimu- 
late the reading and study of Shakespeare’s 
plays among those who have been prejudiced 
against them, as Mr. Colton was, by early 
religious training. Excellent asis the motive, 
however, the argument seems often over- 
strained. Who but an enthusiast with a 
theory would cite the following as being 
‘* parallel passages’? 

The rich ruleth over the 
poor, and the borrower is 


servant to the lender.— 
Prov. xxii., 7. 


Neither a borrower nor @ 
lender be, 

For loan oft loses both it- 
self and friend. 
—Hamlet, Act 1, Se. 3. 


By far the best portion of Mr. Colton’s book 
is an introduction by the Rev. Robert Collyer. 
Yet even this presumes that the Shakespeare 
family read the Bible ‘‘ as some of our fathers 
did, morning, noon and evening.” But the 
Shakespeares, though Protestants, were not 
Puritans, and the mother was of Catholic 
stock. Most writers of the Elizabethan era 
made frequent use of scriptural quotations 
or allusions, and not always so reverently as 
did the great dramatist. 


The essay, as a power in literature, has 
passed its prime. Once the chief feature of 
successful periodicals, it has taken the second 
rank in influence and interest. For a while 
it found new lease of life in the editorial col- 
umns of the best newspapers, but even there 
its value and power have waned, and the 
‘* leading article’ grows shorter, year by year. 
In books the novel, in magazines the short 
story, has supplanted the essay ; by the modern 
reader it is dubbed old-fashioned, merely a 
sermon in print. 
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And yet, how charming is this form of com- 
position! Once yield to its gentle influences, 
and healing serenity bathes the troubled spirit. 
The essayist is a teacher who would pour into 
your ears the golden words of wisdom: rest, 
then; listen without effort; smileif you will, 
but never expect to be moved to laughter or 
tears. And you shall arise refreshed. 

Such were the essays that Edwin Percy 
Whipple wrote: ‘‘ Outlooks on Society, Liter- 
ature and Politics” (Ticknor & Co.)—good to 
read swinging in a hammock or under a tree 
in the leafy month of June. Have no fear of 
the author’s opinions; it will do you no harm 
to admit, nay, even to adopt them. Not 


very aggressive, they are yet straightforward, 
sometimes epigrammatic, always American. 

The political essays are a little out of date. 
We have settled the slavery conflict and most 
of the problems of reconstruction; still, it is 
well to reconsider these themes if one has 
time. But the social questions on which 
Whipple wrote are as far as ever from solu- 
tion. ‘‘ Domestic Service” is one of these; 
‘*The Swearing Habit”, another; on them he 
has really something to say, and he says it 
well. The literary essays, however, show 
him at his best; and the final one, ‘‘In 
Dickens-Land,” is a masterpiece of gentle, 
loving criticism. 
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Beautiful Churches. 


As I was walking past St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, in New York, the other day with a 
friend, he said to me, pointing to the par- 
tially completed spires: ‘‘ What ’s the use of 
wasting so much money, trying to get those 
things up high? They won’t be of any serv- 
ice after they are done.” 

A question like this brings to mind the 
‘alabaster box of very precious ointment” 
and the murmurs of the disciples: ‘‘To 
what purpose is this waste?” Are beautiful 
churches a waste? Perhaps so, froma strict- 
ly economic view-point, though of that I am 
not sure. Yet I am willing to grant that 
there is no return in hard money for these 
enormous outlays, if admitting this will give 
our utilitarian friends any satisfaction. But 
it is useless to attempt to strike a money bal- 
ance in these matters. There is a value in 
the massive mountain that no book of real- 
estate valuation can recognize. There isa 
value in the mighty cataract that has nothing 
to do with water-power. So there is a value 
in the cathedral spire that is not computable 
in coin. It is a spiritual value, if you will, 
this value inherent in the sublimely beauti- 
ful. I pass St. Patrick’s every day, and there 
is always some one gazing up at those towers 
that take the thoughts as well as the eyes 
away from the rattling pavement. And so, 
in time, hundreds, yes thousands, will owe 
to those ‘‘ useless” towers some moments of 
self-forgetfulness, some moments of that con- 
scious spiritual uplifting, which is, in pro- 
portion to its power, to many a mound, to 
few a mount of transfiguration. 

The most beautiful church I ever saw—or 
ever expect to see, until I worship in the 
‘*house not made with hands *’—is not a full- 
grown church ; it is only a chapel—a small, 
low building, put up at an expense of about 
a thousand dollars. It is beautiful, because 
the cellar-wall is a free-will offering from 


poor farmers who had a right to claim a 
winter’s rest after the busy harvest season; 
because each timber of the frame-work rep- 
resents hours of hard toil in making aprons 
and holders, by the sale of which to raise a 
few dollars—hours needed for rest of some 
mother’s weary head and tired hands; be- 
cause every clapboard tells of a pipeful 
of tobacco less for the father; every shingle, 
a cup of tea less for the mother and the 
daughter; and every nail, a stick of candy 
less for the child. It is beautiful in contain- 
ing an organ, while there are no organs in 
the homes of the givers; in having pictures 
on its walls, though theirs are blank; in its 
carpeted aisles, while the floors of the donors 
are bare. But would this same chapel be 
beautiful if it were taken up and set down 
on Fifth Avenue? There, instead of a tem- 
ple of self-sacrifice, it would appear an ugly, 
wooden box of niggardliness. The noble 
church architecture of Fifth Avenue repre- 
sents a certain amount of self-sacrifice some- 
where, though it is very far, I fear, from 
attaining unto that of the people who built 
the little Dwight’s Chapel. 

Don’t be afraid of making God’s house 
too beautiful. As John Ruskin says: ‘‘ The 
question is not between God’s house and His 
poor. It is not between God’s house and His 
gospel; it is between God's house and ours. 
Have we no tesselated colors on our floors, 
no niched statuary in our corridors, no gilded 
furniture in our cabinets? Has even the 
tithe of these been offered?” If into the 
beauty of form and of color of our larger 
city churches could be injected the spirit of 
self-denial that built the chapel in the little 
hill-town of Massachusetts, we should have 
temples everyway worthy of the Most High 
God. What an opportunity there is to make 
the new Episcopal cathedral the loveliest 
church on earth! Alvan F’. Sanborn, 

New York City. 
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TIMELY 


“‘The Cates Never Shut.’’ 


‘‘ EvERYBopy can go to Heaven who wants 
to,” says Dr. Parkhurst in a recent number of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. The “gates of the 
Celestial City are never shut.” The rever- 
end doctor must have caught the old biblical 
thought; the words fell like music on my ear, 
and [ hear their echoes now : “‘arenever shut. y 

‘‘ Everybody .. . who wantsto.” The doc- 
tor rightly emphasized the word. Wishing, 
merely, will never make any man rich or wise. 
It requires the exercise of an iron, persistent 
will to change the aims, direction, or spirit of 
any man’s life. Something of a heavenly spirit 
must enter into a man before he can want to 
go to Heaven at all. And here the dominies 
really bewilder me sometimes. I was a boy 
once, and my father was a dominie then. 
Heaven, ninety years ago, was not supposed 
to be a very large place; in fact, one of the 
smallest planets in the spirit’s sky. The other 
world was very large, and the road thither- 
ward very broad and smooth. Heaven was 
about as big as Noah’sark. The other world 
is not so large or populous now, in the people’s 
minds, as men thought it in the olden time. 
Heaven is a great deal larger. All infants go 
there now: some Pagans; and everybody can 
go ‘‘if he wants to.” 

I don’t know where Heaven is, in space. I 
do not much believe in a central throne. But 
if Heaven means harmony with truth, love, 
God, I do not see how any man can go or be 
there against his will. But I am delighted to 
think of Heaven as so roomy, and to know that 
there is a place there for anybody who really 
‘¢wants” to go. And Ido very sincerely hope 
that nobody will ever be compelled to remain 
in the other place any longer than he wants to 
stay. It would be pleasant to learn what your 
correspondent thinks about that. 
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The Chain-Snake. 

I BELIEVE I may fairly claim the credit of 
having started the present scientific discussion 
of that most marvelous and yet most neglect- 
ed of all strange creatures, the so-called glass- 
snake, joint- -snake, or chain-snake. Natural 
history is not in my line, and I confess that I 
was really afraid to relate what I knew about 
this innocent, beautifuland wonderful animal. 
I was warned that the inevitable damage to 
my reputation for good sense and veracity 
would impair my usefulness in the far more 
important work that 7s in my line. I began 
to see that the study of nature at first hand, 
so lauded by precisely the men who were sure 
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Everybody ‘‘ who wants to.”” But my domi- 
nie told me the other day in a sermon, that 
I was born bad; that my natural heart was 
wholly corrupt and sinful, so that of myself 
I could not repent, nor believe, noram Lable 
to love or obey God. Born with such a nat- 
ure as that, how can I want to go to Heaven 
at all; and what can I do but wait until the 
Spirit gives me instantaneously a new heart? 
Would you tell a man, blind from his birth, 
that he can see if he only wants to; allhehas’, 
to do is just to open his eyes? 

Another thought seems timely. Any man 
can go to Heaven ‘‘if he wants to.” Yes; 
but some people want to go earlier, and some 
later. Some who did not want to go yester- 
day, want to go to-day ; and some not minded 
to go to-day, may w ant to go to-morrow. Peter. 
was ready to enter the gates before Paul, but.’ 
the gates were not shut against the tardy pupil ; 
of Gamaliel. It takes some men a long time: 
to come to themselves and to God. Some die 
whose hearts have not been touched or won. 
If they had lingered on the earth-shore—until | 
now—the beautiful gates would still have beem 
ajar, and the Spirit and the Bride still have’ 
cried Come. Are the gates shut on that side? 
To whom do the keys belong but to God and 
Christ? And does God cease to love menas_ 
soon as they die; or Christ, then, cease to 
seek and save? What about the Good Shep- , 
herd who seeks and seeks until He finds. Your, 
correspondent says, if men want to go to 
Heaven ‘‘ when they die,” he sees no reason 
why they cannot. But suppose they want to 
go after they die, can they go then? He 
says: ‘‘The gates are never shut.” And~ 
when any man, in any world, wants to go to. 
Heaven, has not Heaven really begun in the 
man’s heart? H. Ryan. ° 


Towanda, Penn. 
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to laugh at me, has its disadvantages as well 
as its advantages. 

T should probably have remained silent but’ 
for a sneer at the ‘‘ myth,” and at all who be- 
lieve init. It wasa strictly scientific sneer, 
and no doubt added to its author’s renown 
for infallible knowledge. Against that kind, 
of a reputation, the un fortunate layman—' 
who has no claim to a hearing except that he’ 
has seen with his own eyes and handled with 
his own hands—need hardly hope for con 
sideration. He may, however, manage to 
stir up a discussion, and take part in it: 
This I did, and perhaps it is my turn to add 
another word, 


*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; and 
the Magazine will not be responsible for their sentiments. 
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Allow me to begin by observing, with all 
due deference to my fellow-unfortunates of 
the sea-serpent thaumatopsy, that on the 
same amount of evidence a joint-snake is a 
good deal harder to believe in than their rep- 
tile. The unbeliever isdumb when asked by 
the believer, or the almost-persuaded, ‘‘ Why 
should n’t there be a sea-serpent?” There 
are fresh-water serpents, why not salt-water 
serpents ? There are serpents that can swal- 
low an ox, why not one that might swallow a 
reasonably-sized whale? As to the objection 
that so few have seen it, is not the same true 
of many other species and varieties of animals, 
whose existence nobody doubts? In short, 
as more than one scientist of unquestioned 
reputation hes protested, there is no reason 
to doubt the sea-serpent, except as we must 
doubt everything, whether it be reasonable or 
unreasonable, credible or incredible, until it 
is proved by trustworthy testimony. 

The joint-snake is perhaps the most in- 
credible of living creatures. He is one of 
those impossibles which the French say al- 
ways happen. What could be more absurd than 
a snake built in sections, hung together like 
a 20th-century train of cars, with automatic 
couplers operated from the engine at the 
front? Yet, that is the joint snake. I have 
seen him in his native haunts, and I have seen 
him uncouple his train without a bump or a 
jar or a laceration, and without assistance. I 
had frequently heard of him, and among my 
schoolmates had often talked over the pos- 
sibility of such a snake, and speculated how 
the joints in his viscera, blood-vessels and 
spinal cord could possibly be arranged. I 
had little expectation of ever seeing one; but 
a pilgrim was never more eager to see Jeru- 
salem. Alas, I was but a child, and did not 
foresee the trouble the sight would cause me. 

At the age of fourteen he came upon me, 
not exactly like a thief in the night, for it 
was high noon in a hot hay-field; but unan- 
nounced and unattended. My first impres- 
sion was that he was a new kind of garter 
snake, or one in a different stage of develop- 
ment from any that I had seen, for his stripes 
were of hues new to me. The colors were 
colder, and yet more beautiful, I thought. 
The head was smaller, and shaped more like 
a duck’s bill. I still had the instinct be- 
queathed to Eve's posterity, and my first 
impulse was to bruise his head. With my hay- 
fork I struck him a blow which would not 
have injured any animal of his size that I have 
ever seen. I placed the tork-tines on his 
neck, and thought to hold him fast until I 
or my brother could apply the scriptural 
punishment. 

Imagine my surprise when in a moment I 
saw him lying before me in half-a-dozen dis- 
connected sections! I did not see the process 
by which this was done. I only knew that I 
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had not done it, and that neither of the other 
two boys had touched the snake at all. He 
had simply unhooked all the couplers of his 
train, either simultaneously or in such rapid 
succession that I had failed to observe any part 
of the operation. The forward section was the 
longest, but not a third as long as the whole 
snake. It showed no sigus of life, but my 
companions, thinking it certainly could not 
be dead, warned me that it must be only 
‘*possuming”’ for a good chance to bite. So 
I dropped it and picked up one or two of 
the rear sections, which showed vitality, for 
the purpose of examining the automatic 
coupler. I thought it the most striking 
sample of nature’s mechanical ingenuity that 
I had ever seen, 

I will not venture to portray it positively, 
for it is sure to be authoritatively described 
and perhaps photographed. It seemed to be 
a dowel-joint, of several fleshy processes at 
the front end of each section fitting into a 
like number of sockets in the rear end of the 
next preceding section. But what of the 
viscera and blood-vessels? Well, the natural- 
ists tell us that the viscera are all in the for- 
ward section, and that what we see go to 
pieces so miraculously is not the snake at all, 
but only its tail. But a snake's tail, or a 
lizard’s either (for they say this is a lizard 
and not a snake) must have some blood, and 
hence blood-vessels. Are these jointed? If 


not, the disjointed snake-lizard, whatever is 


its name, must bleed at the raw ends of its 
sections. But it does not, and yet I know 
that it has blood. 

About a year after the event related, I was 
mowing in another meadow on the same farm, 
just before noon on a hot, bright day, when 
I came near stepping on my second specimen, 
I did not strike him. Isimply let him creep 
across my scythe-blade, and when he was 
half-way over I gently but firmly stepped on 
him, and the keen edge cut him in two as if 
he had beena banana. He did not ‘‘ break ” 
in pieces nor ‘‘ fly to pieces,” as he is said to, 
but just quietly and instantaneously uncou- 
pled all the way along the jointed part of his 
length, which is nearly all of it. 

He bled at the point where I cut him ir 
two, quite profusely, I thought, byt not a 
drop at the points where he divided himself 
in parts. This fact I carefully noted. The sec- 
tion I had cut in two was a tail section, and 
not the vital one. He had unhooked at two 
places between my bloody scythe and his 
head, and shed not a drop of blood at either 
of them. 

There must, consequently, be joints in his 
vascular system. As to the nervous system, 
I had no way of determining whether or not 
that is also jointed. I know that the rear 
sections have nerves. But whether in the 
disjointing process they simply break as a 
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tooth’s nerve breaks when the tooth is pulled, 
or whether they naturally and painlessly let 
go, nobody seems to have tried to find out. 

But do the pieces reunite after having 
separated ? The old tradition is that they 
do. Naturalists say that they do not. It is 
not essential that they should, since they 
contain none of the vital organs. The real 
ophisaurus, which is the first section only, 
might wriggle through the rest of its life, 
bobtailed. Dr. W. A. Hammond says that 
he has seen hundreds of wild specimens, and 
that he knows that the tail is never reunited 
to the body; and that the latter, in the 
course of a few months, grows a new tail. 
Mr. Oliver White, Secretary of the Peoria 
Scientific Association, states that he put a 
disjointed snake into a cage, and that in the 
course of twenty-four hours it had reunited, 
and was ‘‘ sound and whole, in full length.” 
He further says: ‘‘On close examination, 
however, I could see where most of the 
breaks had been; and the first section, about 
an inch and a half long, was not perfectly in 
place, so that the fine longitudinal lines of 
the figures were perhaps one-sixteenth of an 
inch out of the way. The remaining frac- 
tions corresponded, not with that, but with 
the body. TI did not know then that the 
putting-together process was seriously con- 
troverted by scientific men, and supposed 
from previous careless experiments that it 
was only the illiterate who doubted.” 

My own observations are by no means de- 
cisive on that point. As I have stated, both 
of my disjointed specimens were seen about 
noon, and in fact after I had been called to 
dinner. In each case, when I went back to 
my work an hour later, I made a diligent 
search, but found no trace of the snake or 
of any of its joints. I never had such ex- 
perience with any other variety of snake. 

Neither, it seems to me, is Dr. Hammond’s 
testimony conclusive. On this point he says 
only: ‘‘IT am able to state of my own knowl- 
edge (though it seems a waste of words to 
do so) that the fragments are not endowed 
with sufficient perceptive and_ volitional 
power to accomplish such an act” as reunit- 
ing. This sounds very much like saying that 
a cork leg has not sufficient perceptive and 
volitional power to fasten itself together or 
to the human body after having been laid 
aside over night. I see nothing to prevent 
the perceptive and volitient vital section, 
possessed of bright eyes and almost rational 
countenance, from gathering up the frag- 
ments of its tail, if it had any use for them. 
They are not absolutely essential to it, nor 
to its having a tail in its declining years. 
But why should it not, as a matter of econ- 
omy, utilize such parts of the old one as the 
enemy does not render unfit for use ? 


‘‘Impossible,” the doubter will say. But 
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why more impossible than the original separ- 
ation? That, it seems to me, is the real mir- 
acle. If my life depended on it, I should 
much rather be told that I had been con- 
demned to engraft a piece of living flesh to 
my body, even though it were a piece of some 
other person’s flesh and had never been mine, 
than that I must by a mere effort of the will 
drop off even so much as my little finger. I 
have twice seen the wonderful joint-snake 
‘“Jet go all holds” and come to pieces like a 
train of cars. Having seen that much, it re- 
mains quite as preat a wonder to me as if I 
should see it reuniting the pieces. 

Tt is a voluntary, or at any rate sponta- 
neous, act on the part of the animal. So much 
I did test. It is not the force of the blow 
that breaks the tail in pieces. The account in 
Wood’s ‘‘ Natural History ” of its fright mak- 
ing it rigid and brittle so that it breaks 
like glass (hence the common name ‘‘ glass- 
snake ”’) is absurd, and merely proves that the 
wonderful creature has not yet been properly 
studied. It simply lets go its tail, and when 
it sees a good chance crawls to cover, with 
a sly wink and a ‘‘There’s your snake; help 
yourself,” 

The snake-lizard is not the only lizard 
which has this power, but it is the only one 
having so much tail in proportion to its body, 
and the only one whose abandoned tail sep- 
arates into several pieces. Most lizards have 
the faculty of shedding their tails when seri- 
ously frightened, and of sprouting new ones 
from the stump some time afterward. This 
leads a writer in a cyclopedia for young 
people to say that ‘‘ lizards’ tails are almost 
as brittleas glass,” and that a glove or hand@- 
kerchief dropped on them causes them to 
snap off. To my own knowledge the tail of 
the *‘ joint-snake,” or legless lizard, isso much 
more ‘‘ brittle” than glass that it breaks into 
several pieces when it isn’t touched at all, 
provided the reptile is placed in jeopardy of 
its life. The tendency to sprout a new tail 
when the old one is gone is so strong that it is 
not uncommon to see a lizard with a forked 
tail—the new one having grown out when the 
old one was only partially dissevered. 

Bates, the naturalist, considers a lizard’s 
tail at best a useless appendage. But it seems 
to me, in case of attack, quite convenient as a 
sop to Cerberus—especially the joint-snake’s 
tail, which must appear to any but a rational 
enemy to be practically the whole snake, and to 
be entirely hors de combat, since it is in pieces. 
If the foe is fond of snake as a diet he may 
eat the broken tail, while its former possessor 
makes good his escape. If not anguinivo- 
rous, he will the sooner desist from his attack. 
At any rate, a deciduous tail is such an advan- 
tageous variation that it is no wonder natural 
selection utilized and perpetuated it. I am 
sorry Darwin never saw a joint-snake, for it 
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is a curious study from the viewpoint of 
an evolutionist. Wood's ‘* Natural History ” 
says it has no vestige of limbs, while Dr. 
Hammond says it has rudimentary hind-legs 
which, like those of the black snake, never 
get through the skin. 

Since I hesitatingly ventured to break my 
long silence in 1887, and wrote of my experi- 
énce with the ‘‘mythical” joint-snake, it has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. 
My friends have ceased to shake their heads 
and lugubriously warn me that Iam in danger 
of destroying my influence for good by stak- 
ing it on so incredible a story, and a snake 
story at that. Still it is refreshing now and 
then to meet a fellow-sufferer who has actu- 
ally seen a live joint-snake. There is a free- 
masonry between us, created by the doubts 
and suspicions of our unbelieving fellow- 


creatures, The last one I happened to meet 
related to me how a neighbor of his, return- 
ing to see if the fragments of his dismembered 
snake had reunited, saw no vestige of any 
snake—saw nothing, in fact, but the frag- 
ments of a dismembered bottle, from which 
the spirit had fled, and which betrayed no 
sign of a disposition to reunite. 

A supposed specimen of a joint-snake, cap- 
tured in Indiana, was recently sent to the 
director of the menagerie in Central Park, 
New York, but it died before the director got 
ready to test its power to unjoint and rejoint 
itself. As post-mortem examination revealed 
no points at which it seemed likely the animal 
could easily disconnect its vertebrie, it was 
probably not atrue specimen of the reptile in 
question. Henry J. Philpott. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The Lamp. 

A PECULIAR and interesting significance 
attaches itself to the lamp as a feature of 
household service and ornamentation—for it 
was one of the first and most essential 

of household require- 
ments, and its early 
evolution signaled the 
final emerging of the 


race out of the dark- 

‘\ ness of the ages into 

’ the light of righteous- 

rf a ness. But slight im- 
I yey mortality has been con- 
f ‘i ferred upon the lamp 
of by poets and roman- 
{ f cers, and there is hard- 


{ ly mention of it in the 
history of the early art 

\ and domestic life of the 
older nations; but it 

has received the high- 

est honor that could 

| \ have been bestowed 
\ upon any animate or 


inanimate object, in be- 

ing used as a symbol 

= of the Divine Word, 

*$ which is ‘‘as a lamp 

i ak Sy \ to the feet, and a light 
& Zz 2 = ' to the path,” 

Vesteass~ This idea of illumi- 

2S nation strikes us with 


less force in these days 
BRASS HANGING Lamp, Of abundant gas and 
electric lights, but it 

must have had clear and beautiful meaning in 
the old days of darkness, when such artificial 
light as could be had was momentary, and 
when gone, left obscurity deeper and denser 


than before. Reading was done by firelight, 
‘‘in the winter evening long,” by those who 
read at all; and all the thought of the good 
and desirable was only light, ‘‘ radiant, re- 
splendent,”’ and all the dread of evil centred 
and found expression in darkness, 

The first lamp was undoubtedly the hollow 
of a stone, with twisted weed or fibre for 
wick, floating in a little of the grease ex- 
tracted from fish. Of course the discovery 
that grease would burn was by an accident. 
Such discoveries are always made in that 
way; but the importance that was attached 
to it is easily gauged and measured by the 
value that was put upon oil as a precious 
thing, a token of love—a gift of ‘‘ wine and 
oil” being fit for a king; and a gift of oil 
a significant offering of 
affection from 2 son to 
his mother. 

The hollow of a gourd 
was used as a lamp, the 
other half forming the 
lid, and turning upon 
a pin, with round hole 
in centre, or toward the 
pointed end, for the 
wick. -This was a great stepinadvance. The 
hollowed, oval stone and gourd suggested the 
form of the first lamp made in bronze, which 
was that of our *‘ butter-boat ”—doubtless its 
lineal descendant. Its wick simply floated in 
oil, like some of the ‘‘ fairy ” lamps of the pres- 
ent day, and formed the tongue. 

This was the lamp of the vestal virgins, 
and was doubtless carried at Sais, at the 
‘*feast of lamps” mentioned by Herodotus, 
who says they were small vases or vessels 
filled with a mixture of salt and oil, which 
burnt all night. 
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of the lamp, and the em- 
blematic tripod enters 
into all the early forms 
of native lamps of stone 
and iron, 

The common lamp and 
candlestick, as described 
by Mr. Morse in his 
‘* Japanese Homes,” are 
very rude and primitive. 
The candlestick called 
te-sho-ku is a small disk 
or plate of iron, stand- 
ing upon three bent feet, 
and supporting an arm 
by which it is carried, 
and a ring to prevent 
the candle from toppling 
over. The early English 
candlestick was like this, 
except that the holder 

: consisted of a series of 
rings, and a handle, by 
cAnrenN or Gauenny turning which the can- 
BRASS. dle could’ be raised or 
lowered at pleasure. 
The household lamp in Japan is a square 
or hexagonal frame of wood, open above and 
below; the sides covered with transparent 
paper, and one of them forming a door, 
which can be opened when the burner needs 
attention. A small triangular shelf holds the 
burner, which may be a saucer of vegetable 
oil or a candlestick. The andon is supported 
by upright sticks set ina box which holds 
snuffers or other requirements. Sometimes 
it is more elaborate, and often very in- 
genious. Naturally it would develop many 
possibilities among a people so artistic and 
so expert in mechanism as the Japanese; 
but among the poorer classes and for com- 
mon purposes, the construction remains the 
same. 
Nowhere else in the world, however, does 
the lamp and its cousin, the lantern, fill so 
important a place or so deeply enter into 


; The East is the home 


J 





the religious and family life as in China and. 


Japan. The native lamps of stone or bronze 
stand before every temple, and their light 
burns perpetually before the shrines and tab- 
lets dedicated to ancestral memories and vir- 
tues. The large stone lamps, which were 
originally, so says the legend, erected by a 
god to protect travelers in a certain neigh- 
borhood from robbers, are now the orna- 
ments of nearly all grounds and gardens, 
gateways and temple approaches. The origi- 
nal idea seems to have been a columnar stand- 
ard or pedestal, upon the top of which was 
placed a slab, which supported the square 
box, through the holes or windows of which 
the feeble light must be but dimly visible. 
Above this is a roof which may be mush- 


room-shaped, like an inverted saucer, or 
conical, and variously ornamented. 

Two fine stone lamps stand before the en- 
trance to the Buddhist temple, at Yamashiro, 
Japan. Thetemple lamps are preserved, and 
tended with the greatest care. Mr. Morse 
mentions one, supposed to have been the 
first erected, which had been removed from 
one temple to another, and was supposed to 
have been built in 594 A. D. 

In the grounds of the wealthy and for rich- 
ly decorative purposes bronze is used, and all 
the fine industrial and creative art of the 
nation is put into its embellishment. Magni- 
ficent art lamps are favorite native offerings, 
both at the shrines of deities and those of 

















HALL LAMP. 
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ancestors, and they are erected as we erect 
memorial fountains and statues to our great 
or popular dead. At Nikko there isan avenue 
two miles long, of bronze lamps. Bronzes 
are put to finer and infinitely more diversified 
use In grounds and garden ornamentation by 
the Japanese than with us, and a study of 
Japanese art would suggest methods of utilis- 
ing important works and objects in bronze, 
which are as yet unknown here except to 
a few collectors, who are students as well. 
Baltimore has had one of its finest squares 
enriched in this way by the munificence of 
Mr. William T. Walters, who has adorned it 
with the superb groups of Barye; and it is 
easy to imagine how strongly the artistic sense 
is appealed to by memorial forms, embody- 
ing beautiful, heroic, poetic, imaginative or 
characteristic ideas, rather than the eternal 
iteration of common-place persons, whose 
deeds so rarely outlive their generation. 

But to return to the lamp, which during 
the past few years has been reinstated in the 
modern household and assumed an important 
place in its service, and also in its adornment. 
The modern lamp seems to have been derived 
partly from Germany, partly from Japan. 
The German ‘‘student” lamp first won its 
way into the affections of the reading world, 
particularly those of students and teachers, by 
its adaptability and usefulness ; and the gradu- 
al apprehension by the popular mind of the 
soft illuminating and varied possibilities of 
lamps, as compared with the harshness, the 
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THE SITTING-ROOM LAMP. 


glare and uniformity of 
gas, has stimulated art- 
istic effort in their pro- 
duction and restored to 
them a permanent place 
in modern homes. 

Few of the new houses 
with pretensions to art 
in their construction, 
exhibit the once highly- 
prized chandelier, or if 
they do it is supple- 
mented by lamps of 
many kinds: the stand- 
ard Jamp, of wrought 
iron; the hall lamp, 
screwed into the: stair- 
post; the hanging lamp, 
of brass; the China 
lamps; the ‘ flower” 
lamps, of ruby or am- 
ber glass ; the reading 
lamp, with its clustered 
or duplex light; and 
the ‘‘fairy” lamp, for 
corners and” brackets. 
There are also lamps 
with ornamented backs, 
which can be fixed in 
corners or to any wall, 
and small ‘princess ” 
lamps, ornamental as the 
fairy lamps, but more 
permanent, and ‘‘piano” 
lamps, with curved arm, 
by which the light is sTaANparp Lamp. 
thrown on the music. 

The diversity of shapes, materials, and 
workmanship is endless—or only limited by 
plastic, productive and remunerative possi- 
bilities—but there is as yet little intelligent 
thought put into ordinary designs and mate- 
rials. To get pure forms or the reproduction of 
true art, even in such materials as iron, brass, 
and common glass, one must pay high prices, 
because the work is specialized, and parts of 
it done by hand instead of machine labor. 





- But not all the expensive lamps are good in 


form, or suggestive of some natural or char- 
acteristic idea. One may go through shops 
in which there are hundreds of lamps of all 
sorts, sizes and conditions, yet not be tempted 
to a purchase: What one sees is only a con- 
fused conglomeration of unrelated objects. 
Yet there are plenty of interiors, not ex- 
pensively furnished, that are made beautiful 
by the happy disposition of a few uncostly 
lamps. <A glare of light is not considered 
desirable in rooms devoted to family purposes 
or the reception of guests. The entrance gives 
us the handsome hanging lamp, with its soft- 
ened light—or light through colored glass— 
and the stair-way lamp, with bands screwed 
into the wood. When the stair-way is of 
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wrought iron the twisted bands are of iron course a thing made in this way will generally 
also, as seen in the illustration, and the be rude, but it is sometimes very effective. 
globe of ‘‘ moonlight” glass, plain and un- In places where such lamps cannot be ob- 
ornamented, tained, or for celebrations in pioneer neigh- 

Of hanging lamps, placed between doors, borhoods, the home-made lantern, or hanging 





i——___« 


under arches, in re- 
cesses, and in small 
conservatories opening 
out from parlor, or 
dining-room, there are 
many. Some are glob- 
ular in form, and are 
of wrought brass, sus- 
pended by brass chains 
(see illustration) ; oth- 
ers take the shape of 
the ancient lantern, 
and are fashioned of 
hammered brass or 
iron, and with inserted 
disks of colored glass, 
or ‘* jewels,” as they 
are called, on the dif- 
ferent sides, and also 
in the roof. 

A lantern may easily 
be made by a person 
who possesses any in- 
genuity, out of pieces 
of waste brass, or zine, 
and a few old bottles. 
Zinc and brass in sheets 
are very malleable and 
easily bent into re- 
quired shapes. Roof 
and sides, except the 
door, are made out of 
one piece, divided into 
sections by shaping, or 
articulated by strips 
of opposite or cor- 
responding materials. 
The bottoms of old 
bottles of different col- 
ors and shades, or of 
cheap, colored tum- 
blers, make excellent 
disks, which are cut 
round with a diamond 
glass- cutter, and in- 
serted in holes pre- 
pared for the purpose. 
The sheets of brass or 
zinc may have been 
previously hammered, 
cut, and perforated, 
so as to form differ- 
ent designs—a floating 
fish, flying birds, or 
insects—and are read- 
ily stamped out by pat- 





BRASS STANDARD LAMP. 
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lamp, is not to be de- 
spised, and has some- 
times been a revela- 
tion. 

The standard lamp 
is a recent develop- 
ment. It is used to: 
light up dark corners 
—to make, with its 
umbrella top, a pict- 
uresque bit of color— 
and also, but more 
rarely and less fitting- 
ly, a reading lamp. 
In iron, it often cop- 
ies historic forms. Its 
standard forms spiral, 
or twisted rings. It 
rests upon the tripod, 
and its light is seen 
only through the fila- 
gree work of metal or 
the tiny leaved win- 
dows of a square box 
of transparent paper. 
There are others of 
ebonised wood, and 
china, or brass and 
china, with rich globes 
of decorated glass and 
thestandsornamented, 
which make attractive 
objects in any room, 
and they are especially 
beautiful set in the 
midst of a group of 
palms or back of a 
screen of ivy, now so 
pretty and frequent a 
feature of interior or- 
namentation. 

The ordinary table- 
lamp of china, bronze 
or decorated pottery, 
every one is familiar 
with, but it is a charm- 
ing object neverthe- 
less, It furnishes a 
reason for the ever- 
convenient stand, with 
its embroidered cover, 
and its shelf for china, 
inlaid box, or work- 
basket. It lights a 
dark middle - room, 
through which one 


tern. The floor of the lantern may have a may have to pass—but not too much—and 
cavity for the burner, or a small tube may be smiles a welcome through its pictured shade 
made for the insertion of the candle. Of or warm glow of color. I know of one ruby 
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lamp, which cost less than five dollars in 
the beginning, or certainly not more, and yet 
lights up the grayest winter afternoon and 
early twilight with hospitable warmth and 
promise. It is always lit early on the short 
days, and it changes the aspect of chill dull- 
ness into glowing life. 

The ‘fairy ” lamp isa German outgrowth 
of the taper lampand night-light. Its pretty 
forms, its waved lines, its delicate shades and 
colors, adapt it to many purposes for interior 
decoration. Hung under a chandelier oppo- 
site a mirror, it will reflect a row of colored 


lights; placed upon a cabinet it enhances the 
effect of bits of china and small curios; put 
against the wall upon a bracket, it illuminates 
pictures and makes a lovely bit of color in 
itself; while placed upon a table, in a rim of 
ferns or greenery, and with flowers in its 
neighborhood, it gives the effect of a miniature 
conservatory. 

In the light of all that the lamp has done, 
and is doing for us, it may be considered, not a 
fashion, but an inheritance—one we are bound 
to preserve, care for and transmit in our turn 
to posterity. Jenny June. 
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Jottings for April. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
And scatters daisies at her feet : 


PossrB.Ly, but not in this latitude. The 
only flowers that we see in New York are those 
that have dwelt in glass houses, for daily 
temperatures are too uncertain yet to call them 
forth in outer air. What with howling winds, 
frequent tumbling of the thermometer, and 
noses occupied, or giving occupation, our 
April is scarcely suggestive of the scented 
blossoms of spring. But these are coming; be 
of good cheer. And it is surprising how near 
they are. Take the night mail from New 
York, and the next evening will land you at 
that very ill-arranged station near Charleston, 
South Carolina, whence a lumbering coach 
may jolt you a mile or two to your hotel; and 
there the morning will show you the prim- 
roses and the daisies too, After breakfast, 
stroll down King Street to the Battery, where 
the tender green of leaves and grass casts 
shame upon their backward Northern cousins; 
where sea breezes creep quietly to your feet 
past shattered Sumter and dark Morris Island, 
no longer, thank Heaven! bringing with 
them, as of yore, the thunder of hostile cannon 
and shriek of whirling shell. There is no 
more charming place in America this month 
than the Palmetto City. Whether one sails on 
the historic bay, wanders among streets sadly 
shaken by convulsions of nature and of war, 
sails up the Ashley river to ancestral avenues 
of beautiful azaleas, or drives past the Schut- 
zen park to fair fields beyond, he will find 
content. For in green trees, fertile earth and 
blooming plants, spring’s sweet mystery will 
be revealed to his longing eyes and he shall 
breathe the delicious perfume of Nature’s 
youth. All this but twenty hours away! Who 
would waste time and strength to go to Cali- 
fornia or Europe, and not get half so much? 
Aside from mere pleasure, such as the lovely 
Battery and St. Michael’s ancient chimes may 


confer, there is no April climate in the world 
better than that of Charleston; and a short 
stay therein will sweep away, with a besom of 
delight, winter’s cobwebs from tired lungs or 
nerves. True, the Ravenels, the Hugers, the 
Washingtons, Macbeths, Rhetts, and others 
—great leaders thirty years ago, whose exu- 
berant hospitality knew no bounds—are 
passed from their high estate and their splen- 
did homes have changed owners. Stull their 
spirit remains, and no lack of welcome chills 
a Northern visitor who goes accredited. 
Truly, an April in Charleston 1s something to 
be long remembered, even by experienced 
travelers. 

A few months ago I referred to an odd and 
increasing practice in American families, that 
I have not observed in other lands. I speak 
of the habit of consuming quantities of patent 
medicines—nostrums in the worst sense of 
the word. Specious notices appear in repu- 
table newspapers, and high-sounding certifi- 
sates are manufactured by the makers of the 
nostrums, and promise absolute cure for every 
i'' that flesh is heir to. If one-thousandth part 
of these impudent claims were well-founded 
further study of medicine and surgery would 
be useless and all scientific investigation in 
biology a delusion. But the repetition of 
these claims at length impresses itself; we 
are apt to believe what we constantly see in 
print, and it is natural to Americans to try 
experiments, even upon themselves. 

Nor are doctors altogether blameless. 
There are some in the profession who cannot 
say no when an adroit drummer besieges 
them to testify that a medicine or mineral 
water is good; and down goes another name. 
I am glad to state, however, that this practice 
is steadily lessening. But swallowing power- 
ful drugs, recommended by glaring and un- 
truthful advertisements, isnot decreasing, and 
great harm is done thereby. Medicines of 
all kinds are best let alone. If a person is 
sick enough to require anything more than 
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home nursing and care in diet, he certainly 
needs a doctor, who alone should determine 
what drugs are to be taken. 

This leads me to repeat last month’s warn- 
ing about arsenic-eating., Cards, handbills 
andalluring advertisements appeal especially 
to a female sentiment, the love of personal 
beauty, which is often so strong as to stop at 
no means to reach its end; and the pernicious 
practice is spreading. It should be known 
that there is always danger in it. No dose 
is so small, no combination of arsenic so in- 
genious as to be harmless; and the end sought 
—that pearly white complexion so much ad- 
mired by those who do not know its signifi- 
cance—is itself a death signal. The white- 
ness is caused by loss of capillary circulation 
in the skin, occasioned by disorders of digest- 
ive and nervous organs, which, after a certain 
time become incurable. Therefore, fair read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN, the Calendar of Health 
bids you beware of beginning the use of 
arsenic, in wafers, solution or any other form. 
Trust no certificate of its merits; such state- 
ments are fraudulent, or obtained during the 
delusive period when the poison is accumulat- 
ing. It is pleasant to learn that physicians 
and the Board of Health of at least one city 
—Chicago—have awakened to the dangerous 
increase of this practice, and that New York 
seems likely to follow the lead of Michigan. 

During April, especial care should be given 
to the hair: in cold weather, it is largely de- 
prived of its natural oil by closure of ducts, 
but the loss comes principally from lack of 
proper fatty ingredients in diet. With the 
coming of spring there is a change of food, 
and from the new diet-list such articles should 
be chosen as will add to the blood nutritive 
rather than heating quality. These are by 
no means the same things for all: one may 
find youth’s fountain in green vegetables, 
another in fruits, athird in fish. Whatever be 
chosen, should be continued only while its 
benefit is apparent. When hair is dry and 
fluffy, breaking readily under the brush, it 
needs more oil. While this may be temporarily 
supplied by outward application, it is well to 
furnish the blood with an increase of fat by 
judicious diet. 

But there is no stopping the hair falling 
out if the scalp be diseased, especially if it be 
covered with dandruff scales. Patient brush- 
ing removes them and is better than the use 
of the fine comb, but dandruff is a veritable 
skin-disease, whose technical name is pity- 
riasis, and it is not easily cured. The best 
lotion—to be well rubbed into the scalp every 
morning—is composed of equal parts of ex- 
tract of hamamelis and glycerine, with a grain 
of boracic acid to each ounce of the mixture. 
Should a month of this treatment not cure 
the disease, the house-doctor should be con- 
sulted. Never under any circumstances use 


comb or brush belonging to another; there 
are few skin-diseases more contagious than 
dandruff. 

After a long winter there comes to most 
brain workers, and to all who are engaged 
in labor that is continuously straining, a cer- 
tain amount of nervous exhaustion. These 
pages are not the place for scientific study 
of this condition, which has become so uni- 
versal in our land that my late friend, Dr. 
Beard, used to say that it was distinctively 
an American failing. In my own wander- 
ings I have not met with it in other lands 
until recently; but now it is found in most 
European countries to a limited extent. To 
us it is almost inevitable: we inherit nervous 
constitutions of delicate texture, able to do 
immense quantities of work of fine quality, 
and to keep doing it for a long time. But 
this life is not all work; there are homes, 
where labor is suspended and rest should be 
found. But our men of nervous tempera- 
ments too often arrive there in an irritation 
more or less suppressed, that has been of 
necessity confined all day, and is apt to 
explode in these safe precincts. Possibly 
madam may have had her troubles also; and 
although of less outward show than the hus- 
band’s, they are of equal importance to her. 
At all events she, too, is nervous. The con- 
ditions are ripe for family jars, and if they 
occur before the evening meal is served, 
there is no gastric juice, no stomach nerve- 
tone ready, and the food does harm. After 
a more or less fidgety evening, an uneasy 
bed follows, fraught with insomnia or gen- 
eral restlessness all night. In the morning 
there is a slight headache, little appetite, and 
yet, in general, a readiness for work that 
would hardly be expected. But this is a 
steady draft upon a reserve that our winters 
draw heavily from and sometimes quite ex- 
haust. 

What shall be done for such cases? They 
are not confined to brain-workers, and they 
are found in families where disputes are un- 
known. In these days of strikes, also, idle 
men, filled with wretched fantasies about 
their rights and kept in an excited state by 
venal leaders; toiling, anxious women and 
half-fed children dependent upon the bread- 
winners, are all nervously exhausted, and 
they in turn will spread this weakness with 
increasing rapidity far and wide through our 
country. For the laboring classes, I know 
of no remedy that they will accept, since ad- 
vice that does not come to them from their 
bad counselors is invariably disregarded ; but 
for those of our readers who may begin 
to notice symptoms of unusual forgetfulness 
and a little creeping numbness in foot or leg or 
arm, there is a word that may be in season. 

A radical change must be made, or 
worse may come. To many, iravel is out of 
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the question, and house-confinement a bitter 
punishment. Of fourteen cases that I have 
completely secluded as a method of treat- 
ment in nerve exhaustion, not one has done 
well, Ihave found it better to plan a series of 
amusements and a course of passive exercise, 
together with frequent feeding. My business- 
men take two hours daily at the health-lift, 
where the exercise, together with massage 
and jolly company, proves strong enough 
attraction to call them away from their reg- 
ular occupations every day. They drink a 
tumbler of milk at a dairy or bow] of bouillon 
at a pharmacy every two hours. In these 
days of extracts of beef, mutton, chicken, 
clam, etc., there is no need for anyone who 
can pay for them to go hungry. 

Even sight-seeing—that-most exhausting 
of labors—may be rendered less fatiguing 
by feeding every two hours, if it be only 
with a tumbler of milk. Plenty of digestible 
food and two hours stolen from the middle 
of a busy day, are the best remedies for 
nervous exhaustion. 

Another April malady that is common to 
our climate, I am reminded by a friend, is 
weak eyes. I do not speak of any form of 
disease which should be referred to a skill- 
ful oculist, but of the tired-out, washed-out 
sensation that comes to optic nerves after 
the outer eye-coats have been steadily bat- 
tered for many days by wild winds and dust; 
when the conjunctiva—lining membrane of 
lids and protector of two thirds of the ball 
—grows inflamed, congested, reddened ; and 
its enlarged capillaries play the part of for- 
eign bodies in giving equal pain and irrita- 
tion. 

This is especially harmful where eyes are 
naturally weak. Heredity is stronger in this 
direction than in many others, and a native 
tendency toward infirmity of sight is easily 
increased. Considering the vast number of 
persons who are entirely dependent upon 
their eyesight for something to eat and wear, 
I think that more are careless with these 
delicate optical instruments than with organs 
better fitted for rough usage. 

My friend, having naturally weak eyes, 
and realizing fully his complete dependence 
upon them, set to work to devise some effect- 
ive way to protect them from the injuries 
I have mentioned. He haunted opticians’ 
shops and squandered money for spectacles 
of many uncouth shapes. But even deeply 
curved ones, the kind with mosquito-bar 
frills, would not keep wind out. Besides, 
they are usually of colored glass, and a de- 
coration of that sort is striking rather than 
ornamental, and sets one’s friends to recom- 
mending eye-washes, faith-cure and so on. 
Not finding in the metropolis what he needed, 
my friend finally sent over to Amsterdam 
and had a dozen pairs made of clear glass, 


large enough to cover the eye easily, leave 
plenty of room to wink in, and fit the bony 
socket all around. Armed with these, he 
set wind and dust at defiance. His acquaint- 
ances soon wanted similar glasses, and the 
first dozen was disposed of in a month. 

The percentage of the totally blind in our 
population is very small, perhaps because of 
all diseases those of the eye are probably the 
best understood and most skillfully treated. 
Certainly it is not because men are careful 
of their eyes; they will work them all day 
and half the night, and even when other 
organs are at rest in bed. In fact, a frequent 
cause of ocular failure now-a-days is the habit 
of reading in bed that is growing to be almost 
universal. In a recumbent posture, with book 
at an angle below the usual line of vision, 
there is a constant strain of accommodation 
that weakens certain nerves and muscles of 
the eye-ball. Have a swinging stand made 
that will hold the book at a proper angle, fix 
a support for your back, place the light above 
and behind; and thus, half erect, you may 
read in bed without very serious danger. But 
it is far better to go there only to sleep. 

In these days of gymnastic and sanitary 
improvements, there is a simple little matter 
of habit that does not demand any especial 
trouble to acquire, and that may have a con- 
siderable influence on physical comfort and 
health. I mean the assuming proper position 
in bed when the sleepy fit comeson. ‘‘ Head 
up! Eyes front! Chest forward there!” com- 
mands the drill sergeant, and aclumsy recruit 
very soon learns that the position of a soldier 
is not taught him for appearance-sake alone, 
but that he may best become an effective part 
of a vital machine. One-third of our lives 
are passed in bed; how supremely important 
would it then seem, to pass these years in a 
posture that will not interfere with proper 
performance of life’s involuntary work—with 
free recuperation of tired organs for another 
day’s battle! 

It is but a little thing, perhaps. Let us 
see. Of all our sleeping millions who arise 
at sun-call with more or less reluctance or 
promptness, how many are free from morning 
headache? Nota large proportion, so far as I 
have observed. It is probable that a majority 
acquire their pain from wrong posture during 
sleep. I have asked many how they lie in 
bed; I find that generally they rest upon the 
side, with legs drawn up and chin upon the 
chest—rolled up like a chicken in an egg- 
shell. Some few sleep upon the back, one or 
two prone, and several with an arm stretched 
up beneath the head; but the usual posture is, 
I think, as first stated. Now, in this shape, the 
human body describes an arc of acircle, with 
blood and air vessels constricted by pressure 
on the inside of the are, and their calibre 
sensibly diminished. Jugular veins, returning 
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exhausted blood from the brain, find the flow 
of their contents interfered with, and a con- 
dition of passive congestion is set up. Lungs 
compressed by weight of head and curvature 
of trunk, expand but partially, and their work 
is badly done. Therefore it takes an hour or 
more in the morning, with bath and toilet, 
to set wheels going that should never have 
been checked, and to get rid of the headache. 
Try THE AMERICAN’s way once. When fairly 
in bed, lights out, and ready for sleep, throw 
the head well back, upona pillow of medium 
height, chest forward, arms by the side and 
legs extended. Fight it out a few minutes 
and sleep will come—this time without a 
headache in it. 

Let me say a few words about the latest 
medical delusion, which its godmother named 
‘‘Christian Science” a few years ago. It is 
one of those unballasted planks, thrown 
afloat upon the sea of death, clutched at 
but turning quickly in the grasp, and leav- 
ing the swimmer deeper than ever in the 
flood, 

It was shrewdly named. Appealing to 
superstition, to reverence and to ignorance, 
‘*Christian Science” has a booming title 
that sounds afar. It panders to every love 
of mystery that is part of the human mind, 
and promises certitude of solution. It holds 
forth health for the taking, and assumes to 
possess Divine power in its incomprehensible 
formulx. It has founded ‘‘ colleges”? where- 
in short-haired women, and preachers whose 
pulpits have speved them out, teach in a few 
short weeks, for the considerable sum of 
$700, the exact method of accomplishing 
the end sought; and they already have an 
immense following. 

This promises to be a widespread delusion, 
indeed, and may call for attention from 
legislatures before long, to prevent ill conse- 
quences. All of us are more or less famil- 
iar with those curious phenomena of anima: 
life that reveal themselves in the subjection 
of one person’s will to another, in the sudden 
resolution of pain, or in apparent consonance 
of thought, which, under various names, 
have been before the world since earliest 
antiquity. Formulated by Cagliostro and 
Mesmer in France, it took the latter’s name, 
and he reaped rich reward of gold from the 
believers of his day. The late Dr. Beard 
went farthest into it of modern investigators, 
from pure love of science; preferably calling 
it hypnotism. But English scientists would 
have none of it from his hands; and it slept 
again, until in Boston’s cultured centre, the 
ancient delusion has sprung up anew; and, 


watered by a woman’s wit, is now unloading 
from its every limb showers of gold into her 
sagacious hands. 

It contains just truth enough to make it 
perilous. That a nervous, weak-willed per- 
son may be governed to his own good by a 
stronger, admits of no doubt; and diseases 
that physicians find incurable because they 
cannot get them under will-control, may be 
and often are cured by others who excite 
hopeful expectations. Merely to stop talking 
of sickness to an invalid and to prevent one 
from talking about his pains, is to check a 
powerful source of illness. 

‘*Madam,” I asked a lady who brought 
her daughter to my consulting-room some 
weeks ago, ‘‘are you alarmed about your 
daughter ?” 

‘* Very much, doctor.” 

‘*And you often ask her how she feels ?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so.” 

‘*Will you do me the favor to mark a 
stroke upon this paper each time that you 
aslx her how she is, to-morrow madam ?” 

“Yes, I will try to.” 

And next day, to her incredulous aston- 
ishment, she made one hundred and nine 
strokes! 

A three months’ visit away from home was 
advised, and the pale, hysterical feeble girl 
will have a chance to recover. 

Now, here was a fine case for these de- 
lusionists; and in many such instances they 
may effect good results. But when it comes 
to that most difficult part of a physician’s 
profession, the diagnosis of disease in early 
stages, where careful education, long experi- 
ence and close study are essential requisites; 
where certainty gives the chance of life and 
mistake may be fatal, these people are dan- 
gerous. They play with time, that is so 
precious; and the decisive moment, when 
medical skill might have saved, passes un- 
heeded by their untrained eyes. 

I have recently heard of a case of acute 
pneumonia in the hands of one of these people 
that terminated fatally, having had no medi- 
cal treatment whatever. It would seem as 
if this might be termed constructive murder, if 
there is such a legal phrase. Herein lies the 
serious side, the peril. When they can do 
more and prove it, than merely to exercise 
will-power over weaker persons; when they 
‘an set a bone or reduce a dislocation with- 
out manipulation, then indeed will there be 
a foundation for their claims. As yet, in 
their untaught hands, life is unsafe—to say 
nothing of pocket-books. 

William F. Hutchinson, M.D. 
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68 
De Mortuis. 


Ar a country funeral in New England last 
winter, the friends were, as is usual, enu- 
merating the good qualities of the deceased: 
a woman, who despite a lingering malady had 
been able to wield a wide influence among 
her neighbors. One old intimate of the be- 
reaved husband stroked his grizzled beard 
thoughtfully, as he concluded. ‘‘She was a 
valuable woman—-was your wife.” The wid- 


ower looked up with an assenting: ‘‘ Yes— 
yes ;” then, confidentially and in a half- 
whisper, added: ‘‘ But Adelizy haint airnt 
me nothin’ for nigh onto ‘leven year!” 


Marked Difference. 


JupDGE F., of a certain town in Connect- 
icut, is a man of venerable presence with 
snow-white hair and beard, but somewhat 
too fond of an extra glass, and the indul 
gence has left its traces. Attending court 
in a neighboring town lately, as he passed 
out of the dining-room, a stranger remarked 
to a bright young lawyer at his side: ‘‘ There 
goes a man who shows the marks of care.” 
“The marks of don’t care, rather!” replied 
the quick-witted attorney. 


Well Meant. 


A LaDy with her daughter, was traveling 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans. She had 
through the day occupied a seat in the or- 
dinary day car, but finding as evening ap- 
proached that it was becoming unpleasantly 
crowded and warm, was desirous of moving 
into more comfortable quarters; and when 
the cars stopped at a small station for supper, 
went out on the rear platform of her car, 
intending to pass into the next one, upon 
the end of which was painted in large letters: 
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‘*Mann Boudoir. La Zingara;” but the door 
was locked, and the officials within were 
eating their suppers with deliberation. While 
waiting, and wondering with her daughter 
how long the Southern railroad ‘‘twenty min- 
utes” really would extend, she was accosted 
by a respectable looking German, presumably 
a recent importation from the ‘‘ Vaterland,” 
who just then emerged from the day car, 
with the warning words, while he pointed to 
the inscription on the boudoir car: 

‘*Dat is not for ladies. See! 
La cigar.” 

They appreciated the kind 
expressed their thankfulness; but, neverthe- 
less, as soon as the conductor appeared with 
the keys, followed him through the door of 
‘‘La Zingara,” leaving the German to won- 
der what kind of respectable ladies they 
were who deliberately chose to travel in a 
‘*Man car. La cigar.” 


Man car! 


intention, and 


Song. 


UnbDER the trees, across the way, 

My little love is at play, at play! 

Under the blooming apple-trees 

She plays in the blossom-scented breeze. 
The butterfly flutters his wings for her, 
The bobolink twitters and sings for her, 
And the hammock drowsily swings for her, 

Under the apple-trees ! 


Under the trees my little maid 

Lies fast asleep in the purple shade; 

Under the blooming apple-trees, 

Asleep in the blossom-scented breeze! 
The butterfly ’s gone to the hill for her, 
The bobolink hushes his trill for her, 

And the swaying hammock is still for her, 
Under the apple-trees | 
May Neal. 











